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CHAPTER I. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE PATRONS. 
A coon gray sky, a velvet lawn, a group of 
young people amusing themselves at eroquet. 


Half-hidden in century-old elms, and younger 
maples whose leaves were already edged with 
the scarlet and gold of September, a countr 
house large, rambling, picturesque, and with 
some Claims to elegance in the later additions, 
Such an old house is always interesting—half- 
human, as if were, and characteristic, 

There is wealth in this particular house, not 
of fine furniture, heayy silver, noble books and 
rare old engravings only but also of history 
and associations—for Washington has looked 
through those small diamond panes in that 

uaint bow window, and Lafayette has dined 
rom the pieces of old blue china. sacredly pre- 
served on the dark sideboard of the ample din- 


ing-room. But it is not with bygone things 
that we must interest ourselves—rather with 
the eager, pee young life; the strange 
events and heart-histories of this present gener- 
ation—not with the inmates of the grassy 
graveyard which lies on yonder hillside, and 
whose white headstones gleam through ancient 
and mossy trees—but with the gay group on 
the lawn, the click of whose ets makes 
merry music in the quiet afternoon. 

Thereérwas a girl there—sole heiress of the 
Ree old place and descendant of a line of 

autiful American women—the sight of whose 
face alone would, make any spot attractive, it 
was so full of loveliness, youth, spirit, refine- 
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ment. A a 
not altogether pleasing because too intense, too 
strong in character for the face of a girl of 
seventeen—but a face full of extraordinary 
promise of future ripe beauty, as well as of an 
original mind. A skin like velvet, dark, smooth 
and rich; a low, handsome forehead, with 
straight, slender, black brows; a straight nose; 
a small, sweet, but spirited mouth, curved in the 
perfect .line of beauty; a small, but firmly 


rounded chin; cheeks glowing with splendid ! 


health, but easily turning pale with the vary- 
ing emotions of a passionate, ill-governed nature; 


omahble, utiful eyes, sometimes steel-blue, 


oftener a piercing black, but always surprising 
and fascinating, as they smiled or flashed fire 
from the deep covert of their dark lashes. 
Barbara Rensellaer could not even play cro- 
gyet like other young ladies, languidly and in- 
ifferently. She always tried to win; she be- 
came angry when she judged that her friends 
did not play fair; she infused the game with 
life and excitement; and when she was tired 
of it she threw down her mallet with the same 
decision with which she had taken it up. 
On this icular afternoon she had for a 
artner a lank, light-haired youth whom she 
espised. She had taken him with no more 
commendable motive than to make the young 
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eculiar face, of peculiar beauty; | gentleman uncomfortable with whom she would 


have preferred to play. At last she had this 
erson’s ball at her mercy, and so she placed 
er little foot on it; she looked up at him with 
a sort of sparkling defiance in her dark eyes 
which meant far more to him than the fate of 
his ball. 


“Do your worst,” he said, bitterly, in a low 
tone which could not reach the ears of their 
companions; ‘‘ you never spare me!” 

“You are quite big enough and old enough 
to take care of yourself, Mr, Delorme,” she re- 
turned, saucily; and, with a sturdy stroke, of 


and all lighted up by a pair of strange, unfath- | which we would hardly suppose the small, soft 
hen : | hand capable, she sent his ball flying far beyond 
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the limits of the croquet-ground proper. Then | graceful folly of the young people ran un- 


she looked up at him and laughed. He looked 
down at her and frowned. But the frown 
passed in a moment, and there was no shade of 
annoyance in the cool blue eyes which sought 


to read the girl’s soul. As well seek to look to | 


the bottom of a lake rippled by every passing 
breeze! Barbara’s nature was deep—unfath- 
omable, but any one might see the little clouds 
and dimples, the waves and shadows which 
closed over its surface. Delisle Delorme was a 
man of the world, and one who could do as he 
pleased with a great many people—especially 
with young and artless.girls—yet Barbara had 
succeeded in puzzling and interesting him. , He 
would haye. giveny,on that September afiter- 
noon, the marvelous great opal which burned 
on his. little finger, and..which.-had.been.pre- 
sented to him by the Sultan of Turkey’s own 
hand, to know whether this girl‘cared for him 
or not. . 

Did.he care-for her? 

Jt was almost as difficult for him to answer 
this doubt as the other, She teased, discom- 
fited, bewitched, charmed, displeased him. He 
said to himself that she had a bad temper—that 
she was a coquette—a raw school-girl, too crude 
to please his’ fastidious taste, but also, that she 
was delightful, earnest, warm-hearted, beauti- 
ful, and would ripen intoa superb woman. At 
all eyents—whether or not she loved him, 
whether or not he loved her—he had'coolly de- 
termined to marry her. 

He thought he could do it, for her father 
approved of it. 

She knew that: he thought so, and all that was 
obstinate in her high nature rose up in arms 
against his conceit. 

Tt can be inferred that the wooing would not 
be of the softest. 

“Tt is my money he is after,” thought the 
haughty young beauty, as she laughed up in 
his face-after sending his ball flying. 

“JT must be slow and cautious with her,” 
thought the self-assured man, as he frowned 
back, and then smoothed the frown into a 
smile. 

* Before the game was completed, the sun had 
set, and a servant came out to say that tea was 
waiting to be served. 

The gay party threw down their weapons 
and left the contest undecided. Barbara walled 
up to the house with the flaxen-haired youth; 
Delorme followed beside a tall, fair young lady, 
with eyes bluer than his own and heavy braids 
and crimps of pale gold hair. Another young 
couple emerged from a summer-house, where 
they had been engaged in watching the evening 
boat to Albany pass up the river; another came 
wandering in from the swing in the grove— 
altogether, about a dozen young people entered 
the wide hall of the old mansion, and made 
their way to the pleasant tea-room; for when 
Barbara was at her father’s country house, she 
would have plenty of company, and nearly all 
of these were guests of her own inviting. 

Delisle Delorme was not. - 

Her father had made the acquaintance of this 
gentleman through a mutual friend, and being 
uncommonly well pleased with his entertaining 
society, had invited him to visit Bellevue. 

Bellevue was a commonplace name for the 
fine old Rensellaer homestead, but Lafayette 
had bestowed the cognomen, and its owners 
would not have changed it for the world. 

The soft, golden glow of sunset deluged the 
quaint tea-room as the youthful party entered 
it, gilding the massive silver on the table, 
bringing out a smile from the faces of the dark 
portraits on the darker panels of the wall, and 
kissing the fair brows and rosy cheeks of the 
damsels who took their places at the early tea, 
A perfect halo crowned Barbara’s dark hair, as 
she sat with her back to the mullioned window, 
pouring tea into the fragile, costly cups, worth 
their weight in gold, which two well-trained 
servants afterward passed to the gayly-chatting 
company. 

Delorme’s eyes were gray—not blue, as usual 
—and had something subtle in their sleepy 
look, as he watched, between half-closed lids, 


the beautiful young girl dispense hospital-, 


ity. 


Barbara’s since she was twelve years old—at 
that age she had lost her mother. 

Her father had not yet returned from the 
city, whither he had gone in the morning on 
some unusual and pressing business which his 
daughter did nof understand, There was no 
one at the table more matronly than the seven- 
teen-yéears-old hostess, and the merriment, the 


The seat at the head of the table had been, 


checked, s 
The innocent festivity wasat its height, when 
a man-servant entered the room—John, the 


gray-haired™factotum, bitlet;Mall-attendant,” 


and inspector-general of the other servants— 
who approached Mr. Delormé respectfully, beg 
ging pardon for disturbing him, but that a 
messénger who had-comé-up from the station 
had asked that the telegram might be handed 
to Mr. Delorme. = 
At mention of the portentons word ‘tele 


“gram” all the bright young eyes were turned 
with absorbing interest upon the receiver of it | 


—all save Barbara’s. She was too-high-bred, 


or too sensitive by nature, to scan the face.of a- 


person opening a letter or message; her eyes 
rested.on the table;,and she, alone,.failed to 
see the creeping gray pallor which slowly over- 
spread the reader’s face as his quick glance ran 
along the strip of paper which he took from its 
yellow envelope. 

‘At sight of the great change which cameover 
the handsome face ‘of Delisle Delorme, a feel- 
ing of chill fear and pity took possession of the 
merry party; but Barbara sat unaware of the 
spell, until, pushing his chair back abruptly, he 
arose to his feet, and said in ‘a voice which she 
would not have recognized had she not been 
looking at his ashen lips: 

‘T am sorry, Miss Rensellaer, to leave these 
gay friends and’ you, so abruptly—before— 
your father’s return—but I must get, the half- 
past-seven train into the city, and I haye just 
six minutes in which to reach the station” 

“Tf there was time, Andrew could bring 
round the buggy—” 

‘No, there is not time, thank you. John, 
will you find my hat? It may be—perhaps—I 
shall return here to-morrow. Tell your father 
so for ma, please, Miss Rensellaer, and good-by 
—good-by, all,” and almost snatching his hat 
from the old butler’s hand, he hurried out from 
the pleasant, cheery room, with its wax-lights 
and its young faces. Atthe door he just turn- 
ed for a single glance at one of that group of 
startled faces—Barbara’s, 

She started forward, saying, hurriedly: 

“T trust you have no very ill news, Mr. De- 
lorme?”- : 

‘*T don’t know how bad it is,” was all he said, 
in reply, and thén he darted through the hall, 


and out into the night, bearing with him the 


picture of Barbara’s sweet, pale face as she ask- 
ed the question: and along with it the madden- 
ing thought that this might be the last time he 
should ever see it, & 

No wonder that, even in his fierce haste to 
catch the train, he had paused to throw one 
backward glance at that happy room and its 
beautiful young mistress, half-child, half-wo- 
man! Perhaps he should never see either of 
them again. 

The frightened faces of the young people had 
scarcely regained their natural color, when Mr. 


‘Rensellaer returned, and was ushered by the 


butler into the tea-room, where a pair of soft 
arms and lips awaited to welcome him, to say 
nothing of hot tea and a spring chicken, fried 
delightfully brown, , 
“Where’s Delorme, eh, young ladies?” asked 
the cheery old gentleman, as he looked about 


benignly while allowing himself to be petted 


and administered to. 
“He received a telegram, papa—only about 
twenty minutes ago—and was obliged to catch 


_the half-past seven train. He must have hur- 
ried immensely to get it.” 


“Sorry, sorry,” murmured the old gentle- 
man. ‘ Was there bad news?’ 

“He did not tell us, papa. But he looked 
pale and worried. However, he left word for 
you that he might return here to-morrow.” 

**T hope it’s nothing very bad then, Barbara. 
Young gentlemen, I trust you will be able to 
fully make up to the ladies for the loss of De- 
lorme for a single evening—ha, ha! Delightful 
fellow, though, certainly—been everywhere— 
knows everything.” 

“Knows too much,” muttered a certain 
sharp young lawyer, who, being desperately in 
love with Barbara himself, continually winced 
under the very palpable encouragement which 
her father gave to his rival. 

No one heard this muttered innuendo, nor did 
any but the girl herself hear her parent as he 
continued, in her ear: 

“Barbara, I must have a little private talk 
with you this evening. Set your guests to 
amusing themselves and then come to me, in 
my office, for a few minutes, will you?” 

Mr. Rensellaer’s office was a small room back 


of the library—in former days, when books 
Were fewer, it had-been the library—and it 
was through the diamond panes of this quaint, 
old-fashioned room, with its bow-window, that 
Washington had 6ncé looked. Here the owner 
of this large estate now transacted-the business 
of the place. Itseemed to Barbara that it must 
be something vastly grave and important which 
her. father.chose to say to her ‘in this severe lit- 
tle room, with its leather furniture and its high 
desk. “However, aS soon as her company was 
well disposed of, some walking on the moooalit 
piazza—the moon had but just risen—some tri- 
fling at the piano, and one pair flirting over a 
book of prints, she glided through the lofty libra- 
ry into the smaller room, where her father sat in 
the deep, straight-backed ‘arm-chair waiting for 
her, and lost in a reverie, Barbara drewa 
quaint little cricket to his feet, sat down on it, 
folded her dimpled hands over his knee, and 
looked up expectantly. Never a lovelier face 
was lifted to a father’s smile than hers -at that 
moment—so arch, so piquant, with the dark 
brows raised a little, expressing curiosity, the 
eager, bright eyes asking questions silently — 
all that was dangerous, rebellious, defian’ in 
her strong character subdued and sleeping. The 
old gentleman put his hand fondly on the wavy 
black hair, 

“Mr. Delorme and I had a conversation this 
morning before I went to town. What do you 
suppose it was about?’ 

“The currency; perhaps. You are always 
talking about’ the currency, papa; you know,” 
was the sly answer, but the rich blood rushed 
into Barbara’s cheeks and ont again; leaving 
them pale. 

‘Wrong, this time, my daughter. We were 
talking about something almost equally inter- 
esting—about you, Barbara, as you very well 
know, only you are not inclined to help me say 
it! Mr. Delorme asked leave to pay his ad- 
dresses to my daughter ”—he paused, trying to 
read her face, but a baffling expression had 
come over it, and she made no remark. ‘I 
told him that I had no objection to his trying 
his luck. Was that right, Barba?’ 

“T suppose it was right on your part, papa; 
but I am sorry.” 

“Why? I haveimagined that you liked Mr. 
Delorme.” | 

“Whether I like him or not, I shall never 
marry him—if that is what he wants me to do.” 

“One of your obstinate fits, Barba? If so, I 
must warn him to wait until you have changed 
your mind,” 

“No, papa, not a naughty fit this time, but 
a settled determination, made on good grounds.” 

“Bless me, child! how wise and serious you 
are growing. State some of these. ‘grounds,’ 
will you?” - 

“ He is a stranger, papa; theré is something 
about him which strikes as not quite sin- 
cere—and, anyhow, I do not like Englishmen, 
and he is one”—she spoke rapidly in a low, 
troubled voice, as not liking to have to give 

; . 


“He is far from a strangor, Barbara; I have 
seen his letters of credit and recommendation 
—yes, met and conversed with personal frienus 
of his from England, who are themselves above 
suspicion, and who vouch for his respectability. 
As to his sincerity, I flatter myself Ihave had 
some experience with human nature, and / 
deem him to be one of the most ardent, sincere 
young men I have ever met. As to his being 
an Englishman—psha! are they not our bro- 
thers?—and Delorme, certainly, is completely 
Americanized. I esteem his attentions to you 
creditable and flattering, Barba; for, proud as 
we are of our name, independent in fortune 
and position, this lover of yours, Delisle De- 
lorme, bears an older, prouder name, inherits 
far vaster estates, and is in every other way 
worthy of my daughter, high as she holds her 
haughty little head. Barbara, I will whisper 
in your ear a secret. Delorme is the true but 
not the last and only name of your suitor, He 
is of a noble family, with but one person—and 
that person an epileptic, whose mind is rapidly 
failing under his bodily affliction—between him 
and an earldom! At present he remains in this 
country, concealing his name, claims and ex- 
pectations, for good reasons, which he has con- 
fided to me. Rest assured that it is for no 
fault of his own that he seeks retirement—even 
disguise, . It is an act of self-denial on his part 
performed solely in the interests of another. 
He has made everything plain to me; and the 
person her father thinks worthy of Barba’s 
companionship, she shall be able to take on 
trust. Delisle Delorme is a sort of martyr, my 
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dear, who has my sympathy. It would please 
me greatly if you could take a fancy 'to him.” 

He added, suddenly, after watching his daugh- 
ter’s pale face a few moments: 

“Tam worried at his having reeéived a mes- 
sage this evening. I trust’there is no more ill- 
luck in store for him — that he will :eturn here 
to-morrow. And I hope, when he does'return, 
that you, Barbara, will be kind to him,” 

Her head drooped; she remained silent; after 
some time’ she quickly kissed her father and 
sprung from the room, as if fo escape the ne+ 
cessity for giving him any further answer. 


CHAPTER “IL 2 
A MANEUVERING MOTHER, 

“On, Iam so tired—so tired!” 

A young man sat in an oriel window which 
overlooked one of the fairest bits of scenery in 
England. Immediately beneath the window 
was a‘‘‘smooth-shaven lawn,” in the midst of 
whose velvet greenery were set beds of flaming 
bloom — verbenas, carnations, ‘and monthly 
roses. A’ fountain’ threw up a silver shower 
not far away; snowy statues revealed glimpses 
of their classic beauty from many a nook; be- 
yond the lawn a fine old grove parted to show 
a sheet of lovely water, and beyond that were 
wooded hills, a dark purple-blue against a pale- 
blue sky. Repose and beauty everywhere— 
syervwhere the culturé; the perfection which 
betrays the lavish use of money as well as’ of 
taste. The room in which the young man sat 
was a large and lofty’thamber, on one’ side of 
which opened his bed and dressing-rooms. It 
was furnished with every conceivable luxury; 
and the walls and ceilings were an endless study 
of exquisite painting, A largé and comfortable 
couch of crimson velvet was drawn up to one 
side of the window, and at the upper end of 
this the young man was sitting, or rather 
lounging, and looking listlessly off over at the 
purple hills and steel-blue water. 

He was all alone in the room at that mo- 
ment; the book he had been reading had fallen 
from his hand; an easel, with a landscape part- 
ly outlined on its canvas, stood not far away. 

“Tam so tired!” he murmured, despondent- 
ly, while tears stood in his’ great’ black eyes. 
“T would give all Ihave to give—my fortune, 
my title—to be a ‘healthy shepherd ‘boy, ‘tend- 
ing sheep on yonder hills.” 

Yet to look at him you would have ‘seen no 
evidence of ill-health, beyond a creamy pale- 
ness of the smooth, dark skin. He was sin- 
gularly handsome; with dark hair and eyes, 
delicate, high-bred features, a graceful figure, 
feet and hands ‘as small asa lady’s.. Nor was 
there the slightest’ deformity, nor any appar- 
ent disease. His slight air of Janguor looked 
more like thé affected indolence 6f young men 
of his class than any proof of debility. 

This was the young Earl of Dunleath, 
twenty-six, but looking not more than twenty- 
two years of age, with one’of the longest rent- 
rolls in the kingdom—with palaces in London 
and castles in England and Secotland—with 
miles upon miles of forests and moors for hunt- 
ing, with lakes for boating and’ fishing with 
power to do as he pleased with his large pos- 
sessions—with youth, good’ looks, warm: feel- 
ings—everything earth can bestow on a favo- 
rite son, except one thing—health. Tt avas the 
story of Tantalus over againin asad; sad shape. 
Whenever he reached out his hand to enjoy his 
possessions the ewrse fell on him. 

“My poor boy! My poor Herbert! Cheer 
up. TI have found an amusement for you, now, 
Tam quite certain. The hours sha]l no longer 
drag which we spend at Dunleath—they shall 
fly, softly and happily.” 

The speaker, who came lightly into the apart- 
ment in time to hear the dreary words of her 
son, was a splendid-appearing woman, of tall 
and commanding figure, snow-white ‘hair, and 
eyes large, dark and bright as her boy’s,' ‘The 
look she gave him betrayed the tnfinite love, 
the infinite compassion of a mother for the 
child who is unfortunate. 

Sitting beside him she ran her shapely, jew- 
eled fingers through his rippling, purple-black 
hair. 

“T have invited a young lady to the castle, 
Herbert; and she arrived, with her father, just 
before luncheon, She is taking’a rest in her 
room, now; when she is dressed for dinner I 
shall bring her in to-seé you.” 

“ But you know I detest visitors, mother— 
young ladies of all others! You promised me 
we should be quiet here.” 

“So we shall —so we shall, dear,” patting and 
caressing his hand while she spoke. ‘This one 


is ‘really no more than a little girl—quite a 
child. “You will not feel with her as you would 
with a young lady out in society. She has 
séen very little of the world—is artless and 
full of spirit—and only a little over sixtéen: 
Lhave asked her here for a few weeks, Her- 
bert, in the hope and belief that you will like 
her and find’ her entertaining.” 

‘Well, mother, I should have preferred to 
be left alone.’ What is her’ name, ‘and who is 
she, since the deed is done?’ 

“Tt is Lady Alice Ross.” You remember 
Lord Ross?’ 

“Oh, very well. 
daughter.” 

“He has—and she is a sweet little creature. 
Poor thing!’she has only her title.’ You can 
have no idea, Herbert, to’ what straits Lord 
Ross’ is reduced. “You know his son ruined 
him—the’ estates were small’at the best—by 
betting at the Derby and high play, and, when 
nothing more was to be got out of his father, 
ran away to the United States and ehded by 
cutting his throat ina hotel there. TI believe 
the family jewels have been sacrificed to the 
support of the family since. |’ Fortunately, 
there is only Lord Ross and this one datighter. 
How they get along we can only surmise. I 
do not believe the poor little ‘thing will have 
anything better than a wash-muslin’ in which 
to come down to dinner. So, you ‘seé. it is an 
absolute kindness to ask her here for a few 
weeks. T can be very motherly to her—and, 
perhaps, manage to replenish her wardrobe 
without her knowing but what her father paid 
for the things.” 

‘“Tt’s all-very well, mother, if she doesn’t bore 
me.” 

‘Well, well, if she does I will keep her out 
of your way. ‘ButTI expect her to prove a nice 
companion for you, darling.” 

“Tam not a baby, mother, to be amused by 
another little-child.” 

“T know that, Herbert, but a bright, healthy, 
laughing young girl, without any airs or arti- 
fices, will do you good.” 

‘No, she ‘will not. 


I did not know hé had a 


She will only annoy 
me, mother. If I could go off of @ hunting 
expédition, now, ‘to Scotland—that ‘would 
amuse me,” Guerulously. 

“You shall' go, darling. Ihave been talk- 
ing with Jackson about it. He is certain itcan 
be managed.’ He will go along, of course, and 
have charge of you. But it will not be the 
season for two months yet. Meantime you 
must amuse yourself some other way: Prom- 
ise mé,"my dear that you will not: fly out in 
any tempers before Lady Alice. She is such a 
timid child, you would frighten her.” 

“Perhaps it would amuse me to frighten 
her,” answered the earl; with a curious laugh 
in his large eyes. 

“Now, Herbert, be good,” said his lady-mo- 
ther, coaxing him as she would a very small 
child.» “In about’ half ‘an hour -I shall bring 
Lady Alice to see you.” I must go now to 
make my own toilet. Do you think you will 
come down to dinner?” 

‘Yes, 1 think so.” 

“ Good-by, till T come again.” 

The haughty countess’ kissed her son again 
before she swept out of his‘apartment to make 
a grand toilet in her own. 

Haughty and reserved toward the world— 
perhaps the more so that she had to hide as 
well as’ possible the traces of a twenty year's’ 
heartache—the stately lady was neither cold 
nor reticent toher unhappy son—her only child 
—sole heir of all the splendors of Dunleath, on 
whose frail shoulders had fallen the weight of 
her husband’s mantle, too: magnificent to be 
worn by one so cursed of Fate. 

Of a high; ambitious nature, her hopes of 
her son ‘had recéived a terrible shock. Not 
only was it impossible’ for him to claim his 
seat in parliament among his peers, but it be- 
gan to grow very possible and probable that 
the young earl would die without having mar-= 
ried and left an heir.” In that case the noble 
title and estates would pass to a cousin of his 
whom the countess had no reason to love. 
Rather than see that man step into her boy’s 
place it seemed to the prejudiced and bitterly- 
repining woman that she would do anything— 
suffer anything. 

Every year brought Herbert nearer to the 
edge of the early grave which ‘awaited him: 
He did not seem to care to marry—even if any. 
of the high-born and lovely girls in his own 
rank of life would have accepted his hand, 
which was doubtful. The countess fully real- 
ized: how things were going, and resolved, in 


her desperation, to save the title and estates, if 
she could not save her son, The physicians 
had assured her that he would never live to 
sée his thirtieth birthday. In the short time 
remaining to him he must marry and have an 
heir. 

Delorme Dunleath, the man she hated, should 
never be the Earl of Dunleath! He would be 
disappointed of that expectation! Wretched 
solace to & mother’s aching heart! yet, such. as 
it was, it was her only comfort. 

This visit of Lord Ross and his daughtei 
which the countess had so artfully announced 
to Herbert, was the result of long and hard 
thinking on her part. Lord Ross ‘was poor 
enough to accept a-bribe—to sell his child. 
Lady Alice was young enough to be made a 
victim. There was the result of her cogita- 
tions in a nut-shell, 

In less than an hour the countess returned 
t6 her son's apartment. She had Lady Alice 
with her; but, before she would admit her, she 
reconnoitered, to see that all was in fair order; 
for it was not always that thelearl was in a fit 
state to receive company. It was the sunset 
hour; the large room was full of a golden light; 
the young earl was leaning in an embrasure of 
the window, gazing, with a rapt, melancholy 
air, at the broken column of gold which was 
flung across the lake, visible between vistas of 
ancient oaks and graceful beeches. 

The proud countess took the tifid young 
girl by the hand and led her in! 

“Herbert, my ‘son, this is Lady “Alice 
Ross.” 

The mother saw, with pleasure, that Herbert 
was looking -his best; and, what was more, 
that his'fine eyes kindled as they rested ‘on the 
maiden by her side—kindled with surprise, ad- 
mniration, and a sudden light of life which she 
had not seen in them fora long time. 

Lady Alice was very simply dressed—in a 
wash-muslin, as the countess had inferred— 
with only a string of pearls about her whiter 
neck, and a‘rose in her hair; and her manners 
were as girlish as her dress. “Yet she seemed 
to have brought all that glory into the room. 
She had such a sweet smile, such dove-like, soft 
brown eyes, such a lovely face! Her hair rip- 
pled along her low; fair’ forehead, “ brown in 
the shadow and'gold in the sun.” She looked 
at the young earl with a'troubled, sweet, sym- 
pathetic look, that melted into a merry smile, 
as She said, archly: 

“T thought I was to be introduced to an’ in- 
valia:” 

“Oh, I am not always ill. “A good part of 
the time I am aswell as any one,” answered 
the earl, quickly. ‘‘My mother: did not tell 
you what was'the matter with me, Lady Al- 
ice?’ with a jealous, vexed intonation, which 
the countess understood. 

“Oh, no. Shesaid that you were not strong; 
and were confined to ‘your room more than 
was pleasant.” : 

‘That is true. Thope you will take pity on 
me, and help me to while away some of the te- 
dious hours.” 

“Tf the countess allows it I shall only ‘be too 
happy.” 

This, said with ardor, would have been art 
or affectation with most young ladies; but the 
sincere air of Lady Alice thrilled the weary 
soul of the invalid with keen delight. He sat 
looking at her, not endeavoring to suppress the 
admiration he felt; looking at’ her sunny hair, 
into her brown eyes, and even at the soft folds 


| of her white muslin falling about her slender 


Lady Alice:-was so sorry ‘for him! She was 
too artless: to hide ber innocent interest; 
though, truly, she could not discover in ‘the 
handsome young earl any traces of illness. So 
they chatted a few moments; and then a ser- 
vant knocked’ to say’ that dinner waited to be 
served, and to ask if his master, the’ earl, 
would come down or dinein his apartments. 

“Twill come down, Sims,” said his young 
master, cheerily. 

He attempted to rise; but Lady Alice, who 
was looking at him smilingly, saw a slight 
twitching of the muscles of his face. 

‘*My dear child, we will leave Herbert to 
come when he chooses ”—the countess spoke in 
an altered tone, almost clutching Lady Alice 
by the arm and hurrying her across the floor 
and out into the corridor, | ‘The earl is ner- 
vous to-night,” she added, apologetically, when 
they were out of his apartment, ‘and I think 
it best he should remain where he is. Wait 
one moment, and I will tell him so.” 

She darted back into the room, closing the 
door after her, 
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In less than a minute she came out, saying 
ealmly; 

“Now, if you please, I am ready.” 

The dim light of the corridor hid her pale- 
ness from her young companion, who went gay- 
ly by her side to the sumptuous dinner, with 
an appetite unspoiled—shke had not seen the 
Earl of Dunileath rolling on the floor, with 
clenched hands, staring eyes and pale lips wet 
with foam—she had not seen youth, beauty 
and strength in the agonizing spasms of epi- 
lepsy. 

Nor did the countess intend the young girl 
to see that blasting sight, if vigilance could 
prevent it, until she saw it as the wife of the 
unhappy sufferer! 


CHAPTER, III, 
WHO WAS SHE ?- 


In one of the private parlors of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, a lady awaited impatiently the 
coming of the one for whom she had sent, and 
who. could not possibly arrive, by the closest 
calculation, before half-past nine, It was near- 
ly that now, as she ascertained, by consulting 
for the fiftieth time the tiny watch, glistening 
with jewels, which she drew from her belt. 

This lady had arrived froma Liverpool 
steamer that afternoon, and had. registered on 
the books as Mrs, Courtenay, London, England. 
Good luckjhad attended her in the first hour of 
her visit to a strange land; a curious accident 
had prevented a long, weary, perhaps useless 
search, and placedin her hand the fact of which 
she wasin search. As she had stood a few min- 
utes in the rotunda of the hotel, giving to a 
clerk some directions about, baggage, rooms, and 
so forth, two young swells standing near, con- 
versing together, had caught her quick ear by 
the mention of a name. 

‘*So, Delisle Delorme is still out at Bellevue, 
is he?—I don’t wonder that he lingers in that 
delightful retreat! never was a lovelier girl ox 
a greater ‘catch’ than old Rensellaer’s daugh- 
ter. Have you ever met her, Chawles?” 

Mrs. Courtenay immediately turned to the 
two young gentlemen. 

‘Pardon me a thousand times, gentlemen, 
but I hear you mention the name of a friend of 
mine, Mr, Delorme, whose address I have un- 
fortunately lost., I am Mrs. Courtenay, of No. 
1000 Terrace Row, Belgravia, London —an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Delisle Delorme’s. May I 
ask you to do me the great favor to write down 
his present address for me?’ and when she re- 
tired to her rooms for a little rest and seclusion 
after the fatigue of the sea voyage, she had a 
card on which was written the address which a 
marvelous good fortune had thrown into her 
hands. The message which she -had dispatched 
from the telegraph office in the hotel, previous- 
ly to taking her bath and ordering a dinner to 
her parlor at seven; hardly contained anything 
on the surface which need have so disturbed its 
recipient, and sent him off, at night, to the city 
in hot haste, despite the’ fascination of Barbara 
Rensellaer, which would fain have held him at 
Bellevue; it was simply this: 

Firra Avenve Horst, Parlor No. —. 

Mrs. Courtenay has arrived from London and 
will be plensed to receive a call from Mr. Delorme 
at his convenience, 

Yet the lady must haive known the power of 
those simple words to bring him, or she would 
not then have been watching with such restless- 
ness for his arrival—sitting, rising, walking 
about, looking every minute at her watch. 

She was a woman who, at first glance, was 
generally mistaken to be twenty-six or eight 
years of age; but who, on closer inspection, was 
suspected of being several years older—perhaps 
even thirty-five, m those unguarded moments 
when the youthful smile had given place to lines 
of care or weariness. 


She was very pretty, with a certain made-up | 


kind of prettiness. She had a slight figure; a 
very small waist, hands and feet; plenty of au- 
burn hair, with a golden tinge which redeemed 
it from being red, crimped and frizzled in fask- 
ionable style; fine hazel eyes, and a very fair, 
delicate complexion. She wore her clothes 
with the grace of a Frenchwoman; and had 
those hundred tricks of eyes, voice and manner 
Me please and attract men—at least, at first 
sight. 

The tiny hands of her watch marked precise- 


ly half-past nine when a knock sounded on the | 


door. For a brief instant she pressed her hand 
to her heart before calling out in a clear, sweet 


“ voice, free from any tremor, ** Entrez.” The 


waiter entered. 
“Vivian!” 
* Delorme!” 


That was all either said at first. They stood 
looking at each other, both pale—she beseech- 
ingly—he furiously. 

At length she made a_motion as if to throw 
nerselt about his neck; he waved her off. 

“You swore not to follow me,” he said. 

“T know it. Ikept my word as long as I 
could. Only think, I kept it two, years, De- 
lorme!” 

“ A long while, truly, for you to keep faith,” 
he sneered. 

“T hoped you had grown kinder by this time, 
Delorme—that you had forgiven me, and—per- 
haps—would take me back.” 

“You hoped nothing of the kind, Vivian. 
You could not expect.it! . You know that there 
is not a viper which crawls on the surface of 
the earth the sight of which could be as hate- 
ful to me as the sight of your face. When.this 
life and the next come to an end, then, and not 
till then, will I forgive you.” 

“Oh, Heaven! how hard you are, Delorme. 
Unnatural! Surely, my crime was not so 
great! Women have done far worse things 
than deceive as [ deceived you. There are 
more shameful deceptions than that! And I 
did it because I was so fond of you, Delorme,” 
weeping. 

“So fond. of me that you cursed my boyish 
life with a deadly weight which dragged it 
down—down; and from which even my man- 
hood cannot entirely free itself. That was kind- 
ness—that was fondness of the devil's own 
kind!” 

“T did not mean it to hurt you; you know 
that. I thought only of myself—of my lo—” 

“Hush! ;Do you suppose I care to listen to 
the old rigmarole? I dare say you are out of 
money, and have come for a freshsupply. You 
have extravagant habits, madam.” 

A sudden red light leaped. out of her hazel 
eyes, drying the tears in them; she lifted her 
drooping head and looked him full.in the face, 
nor blanched before his stormy frown; slowiy 
she drew a,pocket-book from her dress, holding 
it toward him. 

“Tn this book you will find all the money 
you gave me two years ago—every pound of 
it—two thousand pounds in all. . Delorme, if 
you need money, take it—I shall never use. it. 
No, it was not for this trash I sought you out; 
it was for something which I will have, unless 
you treat me more like a human being, De- 
lorme.” 

“ What?” 

‘“‘ Revenge.” 

She spoke the ugly word very dryly, and in a 
low voice. .,.1t did not sound very badly, as sho 
said it; yet, therefore, it may have meant the 
more and been the more dangerous, 

Men are apt to ‘‘ smile, superior” when wo- 
men speak such words; Delisle Delorme did so 
smile when he heard it. 

Yet his heart sunk dully down, despite his 
sneering smile, ..The fragile woman before him 
certainly had itin her power to do him deep 
and terrible injury—had, in years past, done 
him such injury, and hadstill the strength left 
to inflict harassing wounds. He had denended 
on her will not ‘to hurt him—had believed her 
feeling toward: him—her proposed remorse— 
would rather urge her to aid than to injure 
him; yet here she confounded him, threatening 
revenge! 

‘Oh, you smile,” she said, coldly and bitterly. 

“T do not feel like smiling,” he answered, 
now calmly, foreing himself to adopt a softer 
tone toward her; ‘‘I feel unhappy to see you 
here, Vivian—to feel that you will never do, 
for long, what you promised—let me alone. 
And I pity you. I pity a woman who is capa- 
ble, after inflicting sueh wrong as you did on 
me, of talking of revenge. It is I who should 
prate about revenge! Yet, did I ever repay 
your crime with anything like revenge, Vi- 
vian?” 

‘“‘No—and yes. You have not struck, beat- 
en me or starved me; but) you have punished 
me with refinement of ‘cruelty which has in- 
flicted worse thav physical torture. That is 
done with! I feel anew, and that I once more 
meet your eye and hear your voice, that I need 
never hope for different—” 

‘Never! you say well. How could you ex- 
pect it?” 

“(Different treatment’ from you. The trod- 
den worm will turn to sting the foot of its tor- 
mentor, If 1 yet learn, after all these years, 
to hate you, Delorme, if will be your fault, 
‘You are not married yet, 1 infer?’ she sudden- 
ly added, with a change of manner. 

‘* Married!” he echoed, bitterly, and as if sur- 
prised, 


“T overheard some gentlemen in this hotel 
speaking of you. They were saying that you 
were paying attention to a beautiful young 
lady at the place where I telegraphed you. I 
have the address here in my book.” 

The reddish-brown eyes watched his coun- 
tenance as she said this; Delorme made a great 
effort to keep his color and affect his indiffer- 
ence; but he was sensible that he flushed and 
paled under the vigilant eyes of his lady com- 
panion. Something like an oath struggled to 
his lips, but he kept them elosed. 

That she should have gained a knowledge of 
his whereabouts, the very day she set foot in 
this cowftry, was bad enough; but to have also’ 
an inkling of his most secret purposes—to know 
just where to go and what to do to annoy, in- 
jure, destroy him most effectually—this, in- 
deed, was beyond mere aggravation. If she: 
had been a worm and he could have set foot 
on. her, then, and crushed her, he would have 
been tempted to do it. 

Several moments of silence followed. 

Then she added, as softly as a cat purrs: 

“JT donot blame you for that, Delorme. I 
expected it long ago, Only I think it would 
only be fair to the young lady to tell her every- 
thing. You will do that, I suppose?” 

‘What are you talking about, madam?” was 
his rough answer. 

‘Sit down, Delorme,” pushing a chair to- 
ward him, ‘Haye you no questions to ask 
about England and people you know there?’ 

“T do not care to compromise myself by call- 
ing on you too late in the evening, Vivian. 
What more haye you tosay? Ican spend only 
a few minutes longer here to-night. 7, 

“You do not even ask after the child, De- 
lorme! Little Walter sent his love and a kiss 
to you, though.” 

There was a quiver of emotion in the man’s 
voice as he replied: 

“You know that I never forget him, night 
or day. But I do not care to talk with you 
about him, How is he getting along?” 

“Splendidly. He is with the Reverend Mr. 
Brown now, and has lessons regularly. Mr. 
Brown says the boy has unusual talent.” 

“He is as well placed as possible, then, I 
am glad he is in good hands—a man’s hands, 
Is there anything particular you care to say to 
me to-night, madam?” 

His air was polite, but repelling, as to a 
stranger, of whom he wished to rid him~- 
self as smoothly as possible. The passionate 
nature of the woman raged. under this treat- 
ment; she stood silent, her breast heaving, her 
hazel eyes almost seeming to emit sparks. 

“Tf you have nothing to say to me, [ have 
nothing to say to you, Delorme, Why did you 
come all the way here—leaving your beautiful 
young lady—iu response to my telegram?’ 

“To give you money, if you needed it.” 

‘And because you were afraid of me, 
You thought best to ascertain my temper to- 
ward you.” 

“No, I am done with that business,” weari- 
ly, “(done with studying your tempers, Vivian. 
You must act now as God, or the devil, gives 
you grace. Ishall neither coax nor threaten. 
Persecute me to the full of your will if that 
is your purpose. And good-night. I cannot 
stay longer.” 

With a slight bow, he was gone. Mrs. 
Courtenay looked at the door which had 
shut between them, as if she could hardly be~ 
lieve that it would re-open. Delorme, retiring’ 
in this dignified manner, without threats or 
solicitations, had taken the surest way to dis- 
arm her boiling anger, 

“Oh!” she cried, with a sort of dry sob, 
throwing herself into a chair with a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘He can do with me as he pleases. 
He is the same as ever. When I am away 
from him I want to kill him—in his presence I 
can only be his slave. 

‘But he shall not put down my purpose with 
his grand airs. I came here to prevent his 
marrying, and T will prevent it. So long as 
he was satisfied with a free life I was satisfied 
to let him have his way. But now!—I must 


see this young heiress—this lovely American 


girl—at least, at a distance. 

“He will come back to-morrow and try to 
persuade me to go back without saying any- 
thing—without trying to see her—I will play 
with him—make him fawn—beg! For, haughty 
as he is, he is surely in my power.” 

This was the only thought out of which the 
poor creature could get any satisfaction—“ he 
isin my power.” Over that, such as it was, 
she made an effort toexult, But the pleasure to 


' be got out of such a thought is a wretched sort 
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of pleasure. She grew more pale and haggard 
as she sat there, with elenched hands, think- 
ing; and, as her restless fancies wrought their 
work with her features, she grew old under 
their touch—a careworn, faded, passe wo- 
man, 

Tt was a full hour before she aroused herself; 
then, her eyes falling on the pocket-book con- 
taining the two thousand pounds—which she 
had let fall on the floor during her interview 
with Delorme—she picked it up, rung for the 
clerk, and gave her money and jewelry to him 
‘to be locked in the safe. 

Two thousand pounds in drafts, a purse con- 
taining two hundred guineas in gold, jewelry to 
the value of somany more guineas, was what she 
gave into the clerk’s care; and he, of course, 
was correspondingly impressed with the im- 
portance of the lady. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOVERS AND LOVES. 

Ir was in the afternoon of the second day af- 
ter Delorme’s abrupt departure from Bellevue, 
that Barbara Rensellaer stole away from the 
gay company—usually so dearly loved, but in 
her present mood, so tormenting—by which she 
had surrounded herself, to the summer-house 
overlooking the river. A lovely spot! where sky, 
earth and water entranced the eye. On this 
September day it was beautiful beyond telling. 
The picturesque little temple, with latticed 
sides and oriental roof, stood on the verge of 
one of those abrupt cliffs which, in some pla- 
ces, wall the splendid river, which spreads out 
beneath, blue as heaven, and alive with clouds 
of snowy sails. 

“Tam so glad to be alone,” murmured Bar- 
bara, seating herself by an open octagon of the 
sSummer-house, which overlooked the water. 
“T hope no one will find me here for an hour at 
least. It seems as if I were smothering!” In- 
deed, she panted like a fawn which had been 
chased, and there was a troubled light in her 
dark, glorious eyes. Yet nothing had occurred 
to distress her. It was only the restlessness of 
her own thoughts which had driven her to hide 
herself and seek for calm, She had a momen- 
tous question to decide. 

! Dia she, or did she not, love Delisle Delorme? 

He would come back from the city and ask 
her that question, and she would have to an- 
swer it. 

She leaned her round, firm chin in the palm 
of her dimpled hand and sunk so deep into 
reverie that the world before her was but as ‘a 
picture before sleeping eyes. Her cheeks be- 
came the color of cardinal-flowers, her great 
eyes melted and glowed, something like a smile 
hovered about the small, tremulous mouth. 
With that soft, yielding expression on her 
young face, Barbara showed how beautiful she 
was. Any lover, stealing a long glance at her 
then, would have felt his soul die within him for 
love of the sweet beauty. But presently she 
sighed, and frowned, patting the floor with an 
impatient little foot. 

_ “Tf he stays here long, he will make me love 
him,” she said, ‘and I do not want to love De- 
lisle Delorme. * I feel certain that { shall not be 
his first love, and I wish to’ be—must be—the 
first, last, only love of ‘the man I marry! No 
second-hand heart for me. If I cannot have a 
man’s whole soul—his first vows—T'll not have 
him—no, not I!" concluded Barbara, haughtily, 
and with flashing eyes. ‘‘ And then, I distirust 
Delorme. Papa thinks he is all that) he ap- 
pears. I wish I could feel so—for I distrust 
him—and it makes'mé wnhappy to do so, for I 
—I—would like to trast’him. He is a strange 
man. He makes me feel strangely. When I 
am in his presence Tam drawn toward ‘him — 
I love—T adore him! AS soon as he is out of 
my sight, Tam afraid of him—I am dissatisfied 
—suspicious—and I don’t love him! I ¢an 
hardly make papa understand all’ that. He 
would only laugh at me if If made the attempt. 
It is évident that Delorme has fascinated him 
completely! Papa wears Delorine’s colors. 
Am I, then, wiser than my own wise papa? Or 
am TI only a little simpleton, as somebody or 
another is always telling every girl she is?" | 

Again she dropped her lovely face on’ her 
hand and looked out over the silver ripples of 
the deep-blue river. Almost under her feet the 
ears of the railroad which edged the stream 
went thundering by. / 

“There goes the five o’clock express. I won- 
der if he came back on that:" I dread to meet 
him—yet I long to, T’ve been lonely since h 
went away; I can’t deny that.” 

“God bless you, my own heart’s darling— 
my beautiful—my own sweet love, for saying 


that! Tt was as you meant, was if not? Do 
not deny it! Do not take away this sudden 
happiness! You were lonely without me? 
Barbara, say that you meant me!” and Delisle 
Deiorme had hold of both her hands, and was 
looking into the face she would fain have hid- 
den, with blazing eyes, and speaking in a voice, 
low, but heart-thrilling in its quivering, pas- 
sionate accents. Haughty Barbara! who de- 
manded a man’s first love, or none—here was 
love, surely, that no art could simulate. The 
voice of passion, suddenly breaking the bonds 
of doubt and fear, appealed to her quailing 
soul. 

This man’s nature was not one to toy—to co 
quette with. Whatever were his faults. his 
sins, his past life, the girl felt certain that he 
toved her, now, as strongly and mightily as 
she craved to be loved. Her whole being sur- 
rendered itself to him under the fire of his as- 
saulting eyes. But she would not acknowledge 
it. She withdrew her’ soft little hands from 
his crushing grasp, and laughed provokingly, 
although her heart trembled within her. 

“ Havesdropper!” she cried, tauntingly. 

“T saw your dress, Miss Rensellaer as Iwas 
coming, on foot, up the path. I divined that 
you were here alone. Before I left, I had your 
father’s permission to speak to you. It seemed 
fo mea kind Fate which gave me so swift an 
opportunity, TI adore your proud’ spirit, Bar- 
bara; but do not be too proud, now. ‘Only ad- 
mit to me that you missed me, in my absence, 
and I will be the happiest man on the face of 
the earth,..Dear Barbara, will you say that?” 

“Yes, Mr. Delorms,” she answered, down- 
cast_ eyelashes trembling and voice ditto, “I 
did miss you—at croquet,” 

“Thank you, even for that. But, Barbara, 
why trifle with me? Your blushes and maiden 
pride are sweeter tome than anything in the 
world—but your love; yet I long for some as- 
surance that you indeed care for me. I have 
spoken to your father, and he promised to talk 
with you. Did he do so?” 

“Yes, Mr. Delorme.” ; 

“ And, at least, you were not angry with 
me? May I ask what answer you gave your 
father?” 

“Yes: you may ask him.” 

“What a tease you are! Why not. tell me 
here, and now? There will neyer be a better 
time. I love you, Barbara, with my whole 
heart and soul. My nature is too intense to 
bear the strain of suspense. Will you not, 
then, be kind, be generous, and tell me whether 
or not my Jove is in yain?’. His voice had 
sunk to a sweet, piercing whisper, he had her 
hand again, and his eyes now fixed upon hers 
with a power which drew her heart out of her 
breast. 

Barbara was agirl of far more than ordinary 
strength of feeling and will—one who. could 
love, or hate, to the death—nor one to yield 
her promise to the first suitor out of a weak 
complacency, She felt, she knew, in that all- 
important moment, that she loved the man who 
was beseeching her, yet some remnants of her 
former distrust remained, some spirit of con- 
trariness within her—either for good or evil— 
prompted her quivering lips to say: 

“T will give you adecided answer, when you 
first tell me what, took you away from Belle- 
vue, so suddenly.” mie 

If she;had studied. these words to. produce 
some strange dramatic effect, they could not 
have; been. more successful in doing it....He 
drew back as if..she had struck him in the face 
-—turned white—and dropped her hand. 

. There was a-minute of oppressive silence. 

“You donot choose to tell?” said Barbara, 
with something like a sneer playing about her 
pale, beautiful mouth, for she, too, had grown 
very pale—with, jealousy and alarm at the ef- 
fect of her words. 

For a little while her loyer sat with down- 
east eyes, thinking. 

“He will tell me; I am to be the master,” 
half thought the willful girl, regarding him from 


the corners of her drooped lashes, while her 


color came slowly back; hut she was mistaken, 


80 she felt when the troubled, but resolute glance 


of the man, with whom she. was playing again 
dwelt,on her own, ; 

“Barbara,” began ‘Delorme, with. an air of 
primness and dignity which.she admired in 
spite of her own,annoyance,..‘‘if there isto be 
loye between us, it must be founded. on. abso- 
lute esteem,and confidenee., I cannot explain 
to you the message, which ealled, me to,New 
York; I.cannot even, reciteto; you the whole 
story of my past life. What. it) was neces: 
for your father to know I told him, LHe re- 


ceives me with no insulting doubts—no half- 
way friendship. Cannot you do the same? 
Cannot youlove me with your whole heart, 
Barbara, yet feel that I have a secret from 
you?” 

He looked keenly into the eyes which met 
his unfalteringly; she could not reply instantly 
to such a question. 

“Because, if you cannot,” he proceeded, af- 
ter a pause, ‘‘I may. as well give up, from this 
hour, all hopes of happiness. I can only be 
happy with you, Barbara; and I can only stay 
with you, having your assurance that you trust 
me, and give your consent to my keeping my 
one secret from you, If to know that I love 
you utterly will content you, you do know 
that. Will, you be satisfied with that, for life, 
my darling?’ : 

He-smiled now, a dazzling smile, which blot- 
ted out her vague doubts in its great light. 
Yet_a lingering jealousy of that unknown. past 
prompted her to say: 

“You are older than I am, Mr. Delorme. I 
am seventeen, and you are—” 

“Twenty-eight,” he said, in answer to her 
inquiring look. 

“Nearly ten years older. Of course. you 
haye had experiences .quite different from 
mine. _ I have no idle curiosity about all those 
years which you have spent.. But I haye al- 
ways said that I would never become the wife 
of any man, unless I was his jinst and only 
love. Am I yours?” 

She asked the question suddenly, leaning to- 
ward him till her sweet breath fanned his lips, 
and her dark eyes shot a lightning flash into 
his, as if she would have lighted up the most 
secret chambers of his soul, with that searching 
glance. A’slight flush came and went on his 
forehead; his eyes, however, did not, shrink 
from hers, and he revlied almost instantly: 

““You.are,.. Yes; Barnara, my own sweet 
first love... Circumstances, which I have called 
cruel and hard, held me from. giving my love 
to any woman, in my earlier years, when the 
heart is most susceptible. Now, instead of 
calling this a bitter lot, I bless it, for it has 
kept me for you, the one peerless woman of all 
the world—kept my heart as fresh for your 
love as yours for mine... I swear it, Barbara! 
You are my first, my only, my one love. Ah, 
how glad | am that itis so, Will you say to 
me, now, that you return my loye? , Will. you 
promise me, some day, to be my wife, Barbara 
—darling?” 

His arms were around her—her head was on 
his shoulder—all resistance to her destiny was 
over in the. girl’s heart; for five minutes she 
dwelt in the eternity of youth and love. But 
when, pressing the first. kiss of a lover on her 
lips, he said:.‘‘ This, kiss seals you my betrothed 
wife,” again some shadow, from the future or 
the past, fell coldly over her mind, and tearing 
herself from his shoulder, she said: dee 

“Remember, [make no promises!” 

“T do not ask you; for promises, my sweet. 
You love me—that is bliss enough for one day.” 

And then, a little apart, as if afraid of their 
own sudden happiness, they sat silent, looking 
at the ships, the mountains, the blue sky-—and 
into each other’s eyes. ’ 

»» Another:person,; went.to look ;for Barbara 
Rensellaer in her bower; without being him- 
self, perceived, he,saw. that, she had) a. compan- 
ionyand; from the attitude and the eloquent 


-e@pression, of the couple,he inferred what had 


happened.., Shutting his. teeth, together like a 
vise and grinding his. heels into the, turf, he 
stole back again unsuspected, joining the group 


on. the lawn, however, with a countenance ,so 
. well controlled that. none could. have read in it 


the ambitious hopes which. had received so 
great,a check inthe last few minutes. 

Herman. Rensellaer wassecond cousin to Bar- 
bara—perhaps the relationship was not so. close 
even as that, At all events; he was.a_Rensel- 
laer, and as poor.as his uncle—he .called him 
uncle—was rich. Orphaned at, an. early age, 
and left without patrimony, he had, been edu- 


cated at college by the old gentleman’s liberali- 


ty—sent ona tour after, he had graduated— 
and been taken, on his return from, abroad, into 
his -unele’s family, where he .made a. very. fair 
return for. his living by taking upon himself 
the business of the estate, now feltas something 
of a weight by the elder. gentleman. Herman 
showed an aptitude for accounts, and a skill in 
fostering the resources of the estate, very pleas- 


-ing to its owner, who insisted on granting him 


a regular salary, and treated. him in some re- 
spects, like a favored son, Herman. had. no 
doubt that he was set down inthe will for a 
handsome sum: he was determinea w keep hig 
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uncle's affection and respect as a means of pro- 
viding for his own future. 

But he had more ambitions and pleasanter 
dreams even than these. Since he had been a 
mere lad he had resolved to marry his sweet 
cousin Barbara—the loveliest girl in the State, 
and sole heiress to lands and houses and bank- 
accounts enough to stir the coldest heart that 
ever froze in selfishness. 

Not that Herman was very selfish or very 
cold; he had a streak of the phlegmatie which 
had come down to him from some old Dutch 
ancestor—he loved money and lands—he was 
careful and calculating; but he was not a bad 
fellow; and he did really love his beautiful 
relative with all the passion of which his na- 
ture was capable. 

As we fail to note particularly the things 
with which we are most familiar, so it had es- 
caped the eye of the old gentleman, and even 
of his daughter, that Herman’s affection tran- 
scended that of a poor but esteemed relative. 
Barbara liked him because he was kind—and 
useful; and as she liked her dog or her horse, 
because she was used to them. 

Herman had been home from abroad and be- 
come a permanent member of the family for 
nearly two years, when our record begins. In 
that time Barbara had blossomed into *maiden- 
hood. Herman could have lived along con- 
tentedly for years; but this summer had been 
one long torment to him. 

His beautiful cousin began to have lovers. 

Elegant men, wealthy, with all the airs and 
graces of society, haunted her light footsteps. 
He trembled in his shoes. What were his 
chances? He admitted to himself that they 
were small. Yet he held to his purpose with 
the tenacity of his slow, strong will.’ She 
should be his! 

Tt must be so. Had he not always expected 
it? 

He had gone up to the summer-house to 
speak, at last—and had come down, feeling as 
if he had been crushed under a rock. But he 
made no sign. 


CHAPTER V. 
ENEMIES AND HATES. 

OnE cannot always’ control the wheel of 
Fate. No doubt Barbara thought she held it 
in her hand, and could force it to move slow 
or swiftly, as she chose, when she told Delorme 
that she loved him, yet would not promise to 
be his wife. 

Yet in one week from that day Bellevue was 
the scene of an unwonted and joyous commo- 
tidn, in preparation for the fete to take place 
that evening, and which was to celebrate the 
betrothal of the daughter of the house. 

This was one of the Dutch traditions religi- 
ously preserved in the Rensellaer family—that 
a betrothal was nearly, or quite, as sacred as 
the marriage which followed, ‘and should be 
announced and feted in the ‘same, or even a 
more festive manner. And Peter Rensellaer, 
when Delorme came to him, glowing with love 
and happiness, to say that Barbara had accept- 
ed his love, pooh-poohed his daughter contemp- 
tuously ‘whén “shé followed after, protesting 
with tears and blushes that there was no pro- 
mise on her part to become Delorme’s wife, 
and she did nof wish'to be considered ‘ en- 
gaged.” 

“Who should you marry, you little goose, if 
not the man you love, and who has asked 
you?” cried the old gentleman, » stoutly. 
‘« What's the use of putting on “these prudish 
airs? Fie! I know you’re but just turned of 
seventeen—so was your dear mother, when we 
were betrothed. If you aré too young to give 
your word, you are too ‘young to havea lover 
dangling about you. No nonsense, Barbara! 
And no flirting! ’Tis a thing I despise: Do 
you, or do'you not, love Mr. Delormie?—answer 
me that!” 

He asked this delicate question in such round, 
plump tones that Barbara’ was half-frighten 
out of her wits. . 

“Oh, hush, papa! What if soraeone should 
hear?) I sup IT guess—l’m afraid—yes, 
papa, T love him—that is, a little.” 

‘Very well. Hé loves you. Say no more, 
It will take, how long—a week?—to get’ up a 
jolly, first-class celebration of your betrothal. 
To-morrow we will go down to the city about 
it; the engravers must do the cards in one day 


—we will fetch them back with us. There will” 


be no trouble about the caterers, nor the flor- 
ists—they can do wonders in short order. 
Very well. It is all arranged. Make out your 
list of friends to-night, Barbara. Order your- 
self a new dress, Do not spare the old papa’s 
| 


purse. ‘nis is an extraordinary occasion. I 
have but one son and she is a daughter. . Very 
well. When she chooses a mate there must he 
a grand time—a grand time, do you hear? 
And no nonsense!” 

So it came about—without a touch of. Bar- 
bara’s will—that the wheel had given a turn 
and brought up her betrothal (estival. 

Tt was too late to retract—to be sorry—to 
reflect. 

Indeed, she had had small time for reflec- 
tion in the few busy days prec@ding the fete. 
A few stolen hours of wonderful bliss the loy- 
ers had managed to obtain to themselves. 
During those hours they had not sought to 
eome to any fuller understanding. They had 
only looked into each other’s eyes, breathed 
each other’s breath, listened to the strange, 
sweet throbbing of each other’s heart. 

Nor had any one of the merry company 
which overflowed the house noticed the pale, 
set face of Herman, If had been a long week 
to him—this week which had flown so swiftly 
to others in festive preparations—full of thought 
and scarcely-defined purposes to thwart that 
which went so crosswise to his wishes, 

A soft, clear evening, warm for the middle 
of September, was that of the festival at Belle 
vue. ‘The carriage-drive which wound up 
from the station, the spacious lawn, the sum- 
mer-houses, groves, gardens, porticoes, were 
ablaze with many-colored lanterns, seeming as 
innumerable as the stars which glimmered in 
the purple sky. All the windows were open, 
and from the great hall—twenty feet wide and 
forty long—came the piercing deliciousness of 
fine music, breathing the pulsing, passionate, 
joyous and yet melancholy strains of Strauss. 
Next to music, flowers seem most perfectly to 
express ‘youth and love, hope and beauty. 
Flowers lavished their brief lives to make the 
few short hours of Barbara’s festival a triumph. 
The ample rooms of the magnificent old man- 
sion, from drawing-room to supper-room, were 
haunted and overflowed by their fairy pres- 
ence. 

All the earlier part of the evening Barbara 
and Delorme stood together, in one of the 
great drawing-rooms receiving the congratula- 
tions of their friends. 

If any captious person had ever denied Bar- 
bara’s beauty during the trying transformation 
from childhood to womanhood he must have 
rescinded his denial on that night. 

In her long trailing dress of some soft white 
clinging material, and wearing on her dark 
hair the wreath of white roses which her fath- 
er had signified was proper to the occasion, she 
had the look of a young goddess just coming 
into a knowledge of her rights to queenship 


and to Happiness. About hershapely neck giit- 


tered the Rensellaer diamond necklace—the 
first time she had ever been permitted to wear 
jt. Her slender, supple figure, as haughty as 
it was graceful in all its movements, her proud 
head, seemed to droop ‘a little, this evening, 
with sensibility and the sweet modesty proper 
to the occasion. A soft, changing flush made 
her lovely face more lovely. But the soul— 
which would fain have’ hidden its secret of 
love from all those curious glances—could not 
be suppressed in those bright eyes filled with a 
fire as of melted jewels, as she raised them oc- 
casionally to meet the regard of the man by 
her side. ’ 

Quite at his ease, handsome, smiling, ready 
—one to force the admiration as well as the 
envy of others—Delisle Delorme stood by the 
side of his’ fair betrothed, receiving with gra- 
cious cordiality the’ good wishes, real or feign- 
ed, of the “ dear five hundred friends ”—and be 
traying his unnsual emotion only by a pale- 
ness not native to his fair, ruddy face. 

His frank blue eyés and hair of golden-brown: 
were just the right contrast to the girl’s dark 
beauty. 

He had a fine, manly, pleasing countenance, 
which betrayed no sign of inborn depravity, or 
habitual falsehood of life. You would have 
said that no danger for her future could lurk 
in the character of ‘a man with such a face 
Friends smiled among themselves ‘to see how 
often and how éarnestly his glances turned’ to 
the young creature, in her wreath! of white 
roses, who stood by his side. Excess’ of feel- 


‘ing ‘made him pale. Any one might see his 


exultation, his joy—but wisely has Nature 
given mania mask to wear over his features, 
by which he can mingle with his kind without 
giving one token of the secret emotions which 
play behind the mask, Notoneof that radiant 
company could see what the lover saw—a lurk- 
ing ghost, whose breath paled the light of the 


lamps, stifled the perfume of the flowers—yes, 
shadowed with a dim cloud the bright, adored 
eyes which turned to him trustfully. 

No one noticed the quick, uneasy glances 
which Delorme frequently cast at the open win- 
dows and doors. 

No one dreamed that a chilling dread press- 
ed on his mad joy—a joy, the more passionate 
and wild that he knew not what moment it 
might be snatched from him. 

Drink, drink deep, Delisle Delorme, of the 
cup of life which this lovely young creature 
holds to your long-parched lips, for you know 
not what instant it may be dashed to earth! 

Look up into your lover’s face with those 
deep eyes of faith, Barbara, for you know not 
what hour you may be blinded by the tears of 
doubt and despair. 

One person in that thronged house suspected 
that all was not right with the accepted suitor 
—suspected, but knew nothing positive—had 
not a single stray fact upon which to build up 
his purpose to break the match. 

Herman Rensellaer had passed a week, the 
longest in his life, of silent struggle with his 
disappointment, of tossing passions, sullen re- 
solves. His uncle, so proud and happy as to 
be garrulous, had tortured him from day to 
day, by incessant dwelling on the subject near- 
est his heart—had talked to him about his 
cousin’s marriage-portion, about Delorme’s fine 
qualities, about the wedding-to-be, until he 
was almost wild, yet could not give a sign of 
what he suffered. On this evening, his duty 
as a member of the household, compelled him 
to make himself. agreeable to the gtiests—so 
here was another wearing the mask on his face. 

At last all the invited had arrived, and De- 
lisle and Barbara could leave their post to join 
the dancers in the great hall. Barbara had a 
rapturous waltz with her betrothed, Then 
cousin Herman claimed her for a partner. 

‘¢ What makes you so pale and dull these last 
few days, Herman? Are you not well?’ she 
asked, as she stood with her small gloved hand 
resting lightly on his shoulder, waiting for the 
turn of the music. 

“No; heart-sick, cousin.” 

“ Heart-sick?” smiling. 

“ Yes—at thought of you some. time leaving 
the old place.” 

“ Perhaps we shall not leaye it—I shall coax 
Belisle to stay here. Do you think I’m going 
off alone with him to liye in a strange country. 
Not I. .He must give up his land for mine. 
And, at all events, Herman, you must. marry, 
too. You must bring some sweet little girl, to 
share the big house withus. Indeed, it is high 
time you were looking out for her, cousin Her- 
man. Is there no one here to-night fair 
enough to, suit you, sir?’ 

By this time they were flying down the long 
hall, Herman was rather squarely built, and 
not usually of the most graceful moyement; 
but he walized superbly. The music, beat in 
his blood, glowed in his eyes and. thrilled along 
the nerves of the strong arm with which he up- 
bore. his partner, until the contagion of the 
rhythm was. imparted to her, too, and they 
floated together round and round as by the im- 
pulse of one, brain, beg : 

“Oh, I. do love, waltzing?’ cried, Barbara, 
her cheeks like roses, when the cessation, of the 
music compelled a stop of the twinkling, feet, 
“I could keep on forever! ..And you. certainly 
are the best waltzer that ever breathed, cousin!” 

“Better than Delorme?” 

“Oh, yes. If life was nothing but one long 
waltz I should prefer, you. fora partner, any 
minute,” and she laughed. 

“wish life was ;one long waltz; then,” he 


"whispered, while his eyes blazed out suddenly 


on hers, startling her and. making her feel un- 
comfortable... “‘Come!, you will. not refuse me 
one more, since it is the only, thing, I can. do to 
please you?” . ; 

She. glanced over at Delorme. .. He was chat- 
ting politely with a passe young lady who ap- 
peared deeply interested in what) he was. say- 
ing. 
“* Well, one more, cousin, But it would be 
in better taste for you to ask the other girls. 
There are several waiting for partners,” 

“Let them wait. Do not begrudge Lazarus 
a drop of water to cool his burning tongue. 
But the favored ones in heaven. think little of 
the sufferers in hell.” She! looked-up at him, 
puzzled by his sharp words and bitter tone. 

“What has come oyer you, Herman?” 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing at all! Lhave lost 
the one treasure which. outweighed» life and 
death, this world, and the next, to me. But 
it isa trifle—not worth disturbing your plea- 
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sure about. . Besides, I am unwilling to Jose 
this waltz. ; Llike you for a partner, Barbara, 
as wellas you dome. 'Come—this is ecstasy!” 

In the whirl of the waltz. Barbara could not 
think clearly; but she was astonished to hear 
her sober, unemotional cousin talk so yiolent- 
ly.;; besides, which she had .an uncomfortable 


dread that, he was reproaching her for engag- | 


ing herself to Delorme. 

Could it, be that her cousin. himself loved. her 
—in that way?—absurd!, ridiculous! imperti- 
nent! But no, of course if could not be. He 
was referring to something quite different, 
probably.; Perhaps little Kitty Stuyvesant had 
refused him! 

She did not enjoy this waltz as thor- 
oughly as she had the other, and when it 
was over she ran away from Herman immedi- 
ately, soon finding herself promenading on De- 
lorme’s arm, 

‘Would you like the fresh air, Barbara? 
Shail we walk on the porch?” 

They stepped through a window of the [i- 
brary onto, a side porch, at that moment de- 
serted by all save themselves. The briars 
which clambered along the railing and up the 
pillars glowed scarlet, in the light from the win- 
dows, and the. countless lanterns on the lawn, 
for the fingers of the frost had painted them. 

A flaw.of wind from the river loosened a 
shower of these leaves and sent them flying 
over Barbara’s. white dress, 

Her lover smiled. 

‘“Bven Nature must do something toward 
beautifying my darling to-night,” he said. 

They stood by the railing, listening to the 
fainter pulse of the music and looking off at 
the enchantment of, the illuminated grounds, 
but. conscious of nothing except that they were 
alone together. In that supreme moment, with 
fortune doing all for their young happiness, 


Delorme, for a time, forgot even the specter. | 


Bliss seemed assured. Barbara’s small gloved 
hand restedin his. Barbara’s dark eyes drooped 
under his loverly gaze. Barbara’ssweet, sweet 


lips were so near—he had but to bend his head © 


to kiss them. 

Heayens! how lovely she looked, in her white 
dress and. her white roses—Barbara, only sev- 
enteen, and soon to be his wife. 

He stood proudly smiling down upon her, 
when suddenly she flashed one of her curious, 
willful, splendid. glances at him, and spoke: 
“T wish LI knew, Delisle, how. you had spent 
every minute of the last ten years of your 

» life.” 

Foolish child! Was she so.sure of happiness 
that she could.afford to pull down a dark cur- 
tain over this glorious hour? 

The shadow fell over her lover's face again. 
For a week he had made a desperate effort to 
forget those ten years—to be as if they had not 
been. | She brought them back to him, willfully. 

‘I wish L could, obliterate those ten years, 
-and: then Barbara. would not be jealous of 
them,” he said, sadly. 

“Jealous? Well, [ dare say I, am jealous— 
terribly so. .That is my, fault, Delisle. Of 
course, you know I have plenty. of, faults. 
Jealousy is one of the biggest..of them, You 
ought to see me tyrannize over poor Herman! 
While papa does not pet the dog or the cat 
while, I am around. Yes, I am too jealous 
ever to give you any solid comfort... But there 
is. one thing ”—she whispered, blushing, and 
putting her pretty mouth close to his ear—‘‘ if 
I did not love my friends so much, I should not 

rbes0, jealous... Ain’t you afraid to haye. me 
loye.you so much as to make me exacting?” 

“No, darling,” he answered, turning quickly 
and catching her about the waist, to kiss her 
before she could prevent him. ‘No! love. me 
with your whole strength, or not at all.” 

Just then Barbara uttered a little cry; 

“There is some one. in the shrubbery,” she 
said, clinging to her lover, “some one who has 
no right to be there. I saw a woman part the 
branches of that pine and look through at us.” 

“ A woman!” stammered Delorme, , turning 

_white. j . 
“Yes, and she was no acquaintance of ours, 
and she looked wicked. We. must send John 
out to look for her.. But you need not trem- 
ble, Delisle. Are you more afraid of a woman 
than a man? Oh, fie! to think you are a cow- 
OPH: after all!” nxs 
e could not force his pale lips to reply to 
her badinage. He could 5 oe ah he maid 
4 desperate—a, tremendous effort to force the 
_color-back to his face, the ordinary tone to his 
voice. . He knew that he was shaking, and that 
, Barbara saw it, He knew that she would think 
it, passing strange; but he could not help it, 


The surprise had come upon him too suddenly, 
after all! He had looked for 1t all day, ‘and. 


| here was the specter now, come upon him as 


unexpectedly as if he had felt no premonition 
of it from the first. 

«Let us go in,” he said, hoarsely, as soon as 
he could speak at all, drawing his companion’ 
toward the window. / 

“Certainly, if you are afraid,” she rejoined, 
half puzzled and annoyed. “Shall we send 
John out?” 2 

**T think not.. Aré you certain you saw any 
one, child? It is probably some one of your 
humble neighbors stealing a look at the decora- 
tions.” 

Then what alarmed you £0, Delisle?’ 

“Was I alarmed? £ think it was only a 
breath of cold air from the river made me 
shiver.” 

He parted the curtains and they stepped into 
the library, Neither of them perceived Her- 
man, who had been peering through the win- 
dow at them, but who stepped back ‘behind 
the drapery as they came in, and glided out on- 
to the porch to escape them. In his jealous 
misery he had followed them to watch them; 
and he, too, had seen the face which “appeared 
between the parted branches—had had a good, 
long look at it, and read its expression, when 
Delorme bent to'kiss his betrothed. 

If Herman was not very quick, he was saga- 
cious, In that one minute of spying, he had 
made a discovery. And he acted upon it with- 
out hesitation. 

When he reached the porch, he placed one 
hand on the railing and sprung over it to the 
lawn beneath; instantly he darted toward the 
cluster of evergreens. Before he reached them 
a woman sprung up and ran away, seeking to 
conceal herself behind other shrubberies. He 
pursued her.. She gained the walk which led 
past. the summer-house, down the hill to the 
station. . Flying like the wind as she” did, he 
despaired of, overtaking her; so, when they 
were nearing the summer-house, and out of 
hearing of others, he called after her: 

“Stay! I am a friend—I will not harm 
you. 7 

She paid no heed to this overture, but ran 
faster than before. 

“Stay!” he calledagain, “if you are an ene- 
my of Delorme’s, so am J. Let us be friends.” 

It was a bold move. on the part of Herman; 
but it, was a succéssful one. The woman stop- 
ped, allowing him fo come. up with her. 


CHAPTER VI, 
HUNTING THE SAME. GAME. 

Tup elegant supper served at midnight had 
oeen partaken of, and many of the guests were 
taking their departure, when Herman returned 
‘to_ the, illuminated mansion, from his secret 
conference in the summer-house. He hadspent 
more than an hour in close conversation with 
the stranger, who had given him—before she 
left him to.make her way to the station in time 
for a one o’¢lock express which stopped there— 
a eard on which she had writfen an address. 

“Why, Herman, we were about getting ont 
a search-warrant for you. here have you 
been?” cried, his uncle, as, he re-entered the 
house by the library window and made his ap- 
pearance again in the company. 

“Oh, I have been around, uncle. I was 
chatting a few minutes with a lady. Cousin 
Barbara, isit too late to claim one more waltz? 
Remember, this is an extraordinary occasion.” 

“Time for a dozen!” answered the ‘host, for 
his daughter. 
who dance are going to leave before five o'clock 
in the morning, Dance with your cousin, Bar- 


| bara.” 


Barbara glanced at Herman a little fimidly. 
She did not understand why he should have 
said such things in the early part of the éven- 
ing, and she felt uncomfortable about it. But 
her cousin had resumed his usual manner; he 
was. quiet, cousin Herman again; making her 
feel as. if she certainly had misunderstood him. 

The color had come back to his face, the 
moody look was gone, he spoke gayly, even to 
Delorme when, the latter came up to claim his 
betrothed after the waltz. — so, 

The. flowers were, drooping, the roses\ dying 
in Barbara’s dark hair, the pale gold of a frosty 
morning streaking the east, when the last of 
the revelers departed. 

_., Barbara, did not rise until high noon, "When 
she fiually aroused herself and rung for Norah 
to bring her a cup of coffee, she was surprised 
to hear that both Delorme and Herman had 
breakfasted at nine o’clock and gone to. town 


“Not one of you.young people |” 


for the day. _ Neither had previously mentioned 
their intention of doing so. 

“Very well, then, Norah,” said her young 
mistress, piqued ‘by this state of affairs. “I 
willtakeanothernap. Call me at two, pleasé,;” 
and as the'servant darkened the chamber again 
and went out, the girl, nestling back in her pil- 
lows, wondered how her lover could have gone 
off for six long hours, without forewarning her. 

It had been quite as much of a surprise to 
the two young men to méet each’ other “at the 
breakfast table, and find that’ there was a mu- 
tual intention of gomg to*town. 

They chatted pleasantly together, as they 
were driven to thé’ station, and during the 
swift ride of thirty miles by the train. © Masks 
again!’ Impenétrable ‘masks! Delorme, ‘pol- 
ished, courtly, a man to attract admiring atten- 
tion wherever he moved, perliaps tinconsciously 
to himself looked down’ on his quiet compan- 
ion, whom he liked becatise a relative of Miss 
Rensellaer’s, but whom he regarded as a com- 
mon-place young fellow. Herman did not- se- 


cretly chafe under the polite patronage yas he . 


would have done yesterday. He had a glory 
and triumph of his own, which made him feel 
that he could well afford to endure the conde- 
scension of his companion. 

Both were going on one errand—to see the 
Same woman. But Delorme did not’ suspect 
Rensellaer. 

When they left the train at the Grand Cen- 
tral depot, they parted, agreeing to meet there 
at four o’clock to'return. . : 

Delorme took a carriage and was driven to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; where Herman went, 
he had no idea. “His inquiries at the hotel for 
Mrs. Courtenay were met by the statement 
that she had left somé days previously. 

“* Did they know where she could be found?” 

“ No. ” 

‘Had she not’ sailed on™ Saturday for Eng- 
land?” : 

‘Tt was their impression she had gone’to a 
private boarding-house on Fifth Avenue,” 

“*She must have had her baggage sent/some- 
where. Had the hotel no record of that?” 

To oblige Mr. Delorme—who frequently made 
his home at this house—the clerk called a por- 
ter, and a consultation.was held; the only re- 
sult of which was that the porter remembered 
having taken the lady’s luggage on last Friday, 
to some number, high up ‘on the’ avenue—but 
he had no record of the Humber, nor could he 
recall it. 

Very much troubled in his mind, Delorme 
looked over the morning list of advertisements 
to find what houses'on that aristocratic street 
took boarders or rented apartments. Making 
alist of these, he started out, in a cabs to in- 
quire at each place, if a Mrs. Courtenay, re 
cently from London, had taken rooms’ with 
“them. ‘“Half-past three found him’ still inquir- 
ing, and still disappointed. “He had just time to 
rush into'a florist’s and select'a bouquet of rare 
cat flowers for his betrothed, before hurrying 
to'the train.” — cus 

He found Herman Rensellaer already seated, 
‘looking cool and Complacent, as if he had hada 
very Satisfactory day. f 

Little did he dream'that Herman had spent 
‘three’ hours with the woman for whom he had 
looked in vain. : : 

Vexed and tired—more uneasy than he dared 
confess even to ‘himself, at the memory of the 
face in the shrubbery, and the evident purpose 

“of Mrs. Courtenay to escape’ him—he ‘said, al- 

most irritably; to his smiling companion: : 

* You béar dissipation well,’ Mr, Rensellaer. 

“Last night’s revelry and’ to-day’s jaunt have 
nearly used me up.” é 

“Wes?” answered Hernian, in that'slow voice 

of his; turning his large, light-gray eyes fullon 
the pale, nervous facé of ‘the’ man whose plins 
he was seeking to undermine.” ‘I do: not féel 
it'in the least degree, Tcould dance: all night 
‘to-night, if Thad the opportunity—especially 
with my cousin: I dare say you remarked her 
beautiful’ waltzing, and low fond she is of it?” 
4 Oh, eértainly. “Miss Rensellaer dances, as 
she does everything else, well—exquisitely.” 

“Wes—whatever my cousin ‘does, she does 
with her whole soul. She‘is'a woman to make 
a “man” wonderfully -happy; or! ‘desperately 
wretched—as it chances.. I don’t think a little 
more self-control would hurt’ Barbara. ‘Still, 
the man who had the wisdom to manage her, 
would never have any trouble with her. She 
‘will need to feel the curb; sometimes.” 

“Are you reading me a: lecture?” asked De- 
lorme, haughtily, yet ‘amused, too, to think of 
this man, younger than he by four years and 
without a hundredth part of his experience of 
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the worla, secxing to enlighten him about the 
lady to whom he was engaged. 

“T have always known Barbara,” was Her- 
man’s simple reply. 

“Which is your only excuse,” added De- 
lorme, good-naturedly. 

“Sho is of a jealous, exacting disposition, 
Mr. Delorme.” 

“ Really?’ 

“ Are you not afraid that she may exact too 
much of you?’ continued, Herman, looking 
calmly into the eyes of his companion. “TI 
know her theory about first love.” 

“You must excuse me from discussing so 
personal a topic,” and Delorme picked up ‘the 
afternoon. paper from his lap and_ ran his eyes 
up and down its columns. 

He wondered at the turn the conversation 
had taken, but he did not suspect that the sub- 
ject was chosen with a purpose. 

“This cousin of ours lacks something in tact 
and courtesy,” he thought. 

But he could not be otherwise than concilia- 
tory to any one who had any claims on Bar- 
bara; so, presently, he chatted away again 
with this blundering Herman in the most 
friendly manner. And before they reached 
Bellevue he had fallen into a reverie over Bar- 
bara and was oblivious of everything but 
thoughts of her beauty, her thousand fascina- 
tions. 

With whatever worldly or wicked purpose 
to entangle the heiress into a marriage for the 
sake of her estates he had first visited Belle- 
vue, there was no dcubt that Delisle _Delorme 
was now deep in love with the girl to whom he 
had engaged himself. So madly in love that 
to have lost her would have been to have lost 
everything worth living for. 

“Come! come!” said Herman, touching him 
on the shoulder, as. the train, paused. to take 
breath at the little station below Bellevue. 
“ Are you dreaming?’ 

“Yes,” answered Delorme, springing to his 
feet to follow the other—“‘ yes, Herman, I was 
dreaming of her.” 

Again Herman stole one of those searching 
looks, while his own brow darkened to see the 
glow on his companion’s. 

The cars were already in motion as they 
stepped off.. One of those wild impulses which 
sometimes make murderers of men who in their 
ordinary moods are incapable of violence moved 
Herman, almost tempting him to push his ri- 
val-—with one sudden, unsuspected thrust—so 
that he would fall under those moving wheels. 
He restrained the fierce impulse, and the two 
rode amicably up to the fine old .mansion 
which. stood, more like an English than an 
American home, gray with age amid its ‘‘an- 
cestral trees.” 

As they neared the house, the gleam of scar- 
let and white was visible on the balcony of 
Barbara’s chamber, where she had been stand- 
ing, robed in white, with a red scarf thrown 
over her dark hair, to watch if her lover had 
arrived; but. once; visible in the approaching 
depot-buggy which. had been sent) for him and 
Herman, she was satisfied, and darted, back in- 
to her ‘‘bower-room,” not to emerge from it 
until the bell called her to, tea more than an 
hour thereafter. 

In vain came a message, along with, the love- 
ly flowers which he had brought trom the city, 
urging her to,come down to Delorme., He had 
gono off without, asking her,consept, and he 
might amuse himself as he could on his return! 

Harmless tyranny of a young, beautiful girl! 
Who would not indulge her in her charming 
caprices? 

Delorme was walking up and down the 
drawing-room, waiting for her, when she came 


slowly down... All the others had gone into the | 


dining-room. She walked down the great 
hall, affecting not to see through the open 
doors that he was waiting, for her; though one 
swiié glance from under darkling lashes had 
shown him to her, eager, ardent, apologetic, 

The lover had to hasten after her into the hall, 

‘‘ Barbara!” he calied softly. 

She turned like a queen. 
lornie; did:you speak--to me?” 

“Oh, no! Miss Rensellaer, I was calling to 
quite another person.” 

Thon, as she looked dignified and puzzled: 

““] was calling the'little lady who loved me 
last night-—who had a sweet face, all smiles 
and blushes—who spoke tome as Delisle, not as 
Mr. Delorme—who, in short ”— and he made a 
quick rush, catching her in his arms and kissing 
her until she blushed rosier than ever—‘‘is so 
good, so kind, that she never gets angry with 
me when I am so unfortunate as to be driven 


‘Ah! Mr. De- 


from her side by importunate business. Bar- 
bara, dear, what haye you done withthe wreath 
you wore last evening?” 

“Tt is in my room—a faded thing,” was the 
meek answer, as she gave up at once without 
an effort to recover her lost dignity. ‘‘ Where 
have you been, all day, Delisle?” 

“Save the wreath and giveit to me, darling. 
I want to keep it always. You looked so like 
an angel under those white roses, my sweet, 
sweet Barbara! I have jewels, Barbara, which 
were my mother’s. I am saving them for my 
wife. Give me the roses, and some day—some 
blessed day—when the priest has given you to 
me, I will bestow on my little wife, inexchange, 
a coronet of diamonds and pearls.” 

“Oh, I have diamonds enough! All the 
Rensellaer diamonds come to me!” returned 
Barbara, saucily, to cover the glow of her 
cheek and the swell of her breast at her lover’s 
fond words. ‘ And there is John looking for us! 
The tea is getting cool, I dare say; and aunt 
Margaret is here to-night. She is very par- 
ticular about her cup of tea—to have it hot. 
And she has a chest full of money, with a till 
full of jeavels, which she has promised me, if I 
am a good girl—and—and—marry to suit her. 
She has come to see how she likes you, sir; I 
know, though she hasn’t said so yet.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Delorme, woefully. 

Nevertheless he marched gallantly into the 
well-lighted supper-room, bearing the beautiful 
girl on his arm as if proud of her beyond words 
to express; and when Barbara—despite her 
high spirit, blushing sweetly as she did so— 
presented him to her aunt, Miss Harlenberg, 
that prim and sharp-eyed old lady softened 
visibly under the charm of his good looks, his 
deferential manner to herself and his evident 
devotion to her niece. 

“The minute I heard he was a foreigner and 
was courting Barbara,” whispered the spinster 
to her nephew Herman, ‘‘| suspected him of 
being a fortune-hunter. I know brother Peter 
is as blind as a bat in such matters; so I thought 
best to come down and look after things my- 
self. He’s not as bad as I feared he might be 
—has an honest eye—and brother Peter tells 
me has plenty of money himself without look- 
ing for other people’s. Still, it is best to be 
prudent. I shall not make up my mind in one 
evening. I know the world.” 

“You are wise there,” returned Herman, in 
an equally low voice. ‘‘Let me pass your cup 
for some tea, aunt Margaret.” 

“Not unless it is hotter than the first was,” 
was the answer, sufficiently pronounced to 
meet the ear of the young lady at the head of 
the table, who immediately sent out the old- 
fashioned silver urn for a fresh supply. 

“You are wise not to make up your mind in 
a day, aunt Margaret. Mr. Delorme seems to 
be a splendid fellow—but—do not breathe this 
to any living soul at present—I have my 
doubts of him,” 

“You don’t say so, Herman! You must tell 
me more about it, after supper—when we are 
alone. Barba knows that she won’t touch a 
dollar of my property, unless she marries to 
suit me.” 

“What does a thoughtless, willful young gir] 
—dead in love with a man—care about her 
property interests, aunt Margaret? She would 
throw them away as lightly as she would cast 
aside a withered flower. And Barbara is very 
willful, you know.” 

“Yes, yes! She’s got her mother’s temper, 
Herman.” 

“She ought to have a discreet, cautious man 
for a husband: one who knows how to take 
care of her estate for her; who is as slow as 
she is.quick—as patient as she is irritable; who 
has known her always, and loves her for her- 
self. Such a person would be much more apt 
to make her happy for life than a showy, 
spendthrift stranger. Don’t you agree with 
me, aunt?’ 

The quaint old lady half turned in her seat 
to look more sharply into the speaker’s face, 
who would not meet her keen eyes, but butter- 
ed his bread assiduously. 

‘Why, that would be much like you, ne- 
phew,” she said, after a pause. ‘I never 
thought of it before; but IT don’t see why you 
wouldn't make a good husband for Barba. 
Only, I suppose, naturally, she looks higher.” 

“Higher?” echoed Herman, coloring. 

“Why, yes, You're a Rensellaer, sure en- 
ough, but you are poor as Job’s turkey, you 
know, nephew. Poor relations are generally 
looked down upon; and you have not a hun- 
dred dollars to your name, Barba is a match 
for a millionaire,” 


“Poor relations are generally looked down 
upon.” Herman bit his lips until the blood 
started, as the frank old lady made this very 
true remark. Did not he know it well enough 
already? Had he not planned and worked to 
lift himself from the level of a “ poor relation” 
to a place by his cousin’s side? Must he lose 
all? Must he go on, all his life, in the old hum- 
ble way, being treated simply as a convenience 
for the use and benefit’ of others? He stole a 
covert glance across the table at the handsome 
gentleman bending with courtly air toward its 
fair mistress, and deep down in his slow-pulsing 
heart swore an oath that he would be master 
of that proud girl—master of this glittering 
table, this richly-decorated room, this grand old 
mansion. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE BUTTERFLY IN THE WEB. 

Lirrte Lady Alice had a pleasant visit at 
Dunleath Castle. No mother could be kinder 
to her than was the proud countess. She was 
only a child—little Alice—a dainty, happy- 
hearted, bright-haired child of sixteen summers, 
with all the deeper feelings of womanhood still 
asleep in her folded nature. She liked simple 
amusements, confectionery, petting and new 
dresses, and she had been kept on scant allow- 
ance of any of these charming things the last 
few years. Her father was too deeply absorb- 
ed in himself and his embarrassments to pet 
his only remaining child; and money was too 
precious to him to be wasted on sweets for her; 
while, as for clothing, a sufficiency of the cheap- 
est dresses was all the girl ever had. 

“But you are old enough to dress very dif- 
ferently now, dear; and your father has given 
me carte blanche to put your wardrobe in or- 
der. Perhaps you will be in society this com- 
ing winter, and then you will need a great 
many things.” 

The countess had said this to her, and fol- 
lowed it up by sending to London very fre- 
quently for boxes of pretty articles of the toi- 
let; and little Alice, delighted, and wondering 
at her papa’s liberality, after his being so close 
with her, accepted everything as coming from 
him, and took unbounded pleasure in her new 
treasures. Laces and gloves, sacks, ribbons, 
hats, a blue silk dress, a white grenadine, any 
number of simple muslins and organdies, fans, 
bouquet-holders, opera-glasses, bijouterie—are 
not these things remarkably conducive to the 
happiness of a very young lady? Lady Alice 
took the deeper delight in hers because she had 
not hitherto been surfeited. 

After all, it was the delight of a child in 
beautiful things.’ She had no coquettish ideas 
of conquest or display. Tt was very quiet at 
Dunleath. There were none to coquet with had 
she been so disposed; and she did not miss ad- 
mirers, or yearn after them. She thought the 
place almost too grand for her humble little 
self—wondered at the deferential ‘air of the 
waiting-maid the countess had appointed her 
personal attendant—enjoyed the lovely en- 
vironments of Dunleath, its lawns, forests, 
flower-gardens, fountains, lakes. And ‘she 
never ceased to be surprised at the great kind- 
ness of the lady of Dunleath. Her heart warm- 
ed with gratitude and admiration—but’ not 
with love. She could ‘never quite’ love the 
stately countess who did so much for her—ney- 
er pour out her heart to her as she used to her 
own mamma. Yet she thought her the hanid- 
somest lady, and the best, and the most quecn- 
ly she had ever seen. yy 

She never dreamed—poor child, how’tould 
she?—that all this goodness, at which’ her own 
generous little heart swelled with gratitude, 
was but the bait with which the simple fish’ is 
caught on the cruel hook. 

The haughty Countess of Dunleath, knowing 
that no girl who knew of her son’s affliction 
would marry him, was deliberately working to 
entangle this innocent young creature ‘in an al- 
liance with him. - 

She had made her choice after due delibera- 
tion. Of course, some young lady might have 
married the heir, for his title; but such a wo- 
man would be selfish, and ‘probably as’ coarse- 
grained as she was unprincipled. * 

Now, the little Alice, although poor “as a 
church-mouse,” was nobly born and bred, of 
the daintiest refinement, beautiful, young, lov- 
ing, amiable—just the girl to make her poor 
son happy the few years he had to live. 

As to the happiness of the poor girl herself! 
—ah! the lady countess did not make so nice’a 
calculation on that!’ She said to herself, how- 
ever—for she was not so utterly selfish as she 
was wrapped up in her son—that the child 


' would have much to gain, fortune, comfort and 
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such worldly gifts; and that she would, if. not 
happy with Herbert, in all probability be left 
a widow while yet so young as to. make a sec- 
ond choice. 

The physicians had assured her, that Herbert 
would not live more than five or six years at 
thelongest. At the end of six years Lady Al- 
ice would be only. a little over twenty-two. 

And so the countess planned and plotted, 
nor called herself any hard names for doing so, 

She quietly put aside all the unpleasant fan- 
cies of the effect years spent with a husband so 
frightfully afflicted might have on the neryes 
and heart of a sensitive young thing like Lady 
Alice. All she considered was to get a wife 
who conld charm and entertain. her son; and 
who, by giving him.an heir, would thus disap- 
point the cousin who anticipated the earlship. 

If it was heartless of her to thus seek to en- 
trap Lady Alice, whatcan be said of the child’s 
own father, who entered fully into the plan, 
and was more than willing to sell his daughter 
to a husband like the earl? 

And what did little Alice, all this time, think 
of the earl? Her heart was still an. unfolded 
bud. She learned to have a great, affection for 
him as a friend and companion, 

Love, with his wondrous magic wand, had 
not yet touched the hidden flower of her soul, 
causing it to burst into sudden, exquisite blow. 
No. All the woman’s.part of her nature still 
slumbered, as the Sleeping Beauty slumbered 
in the enchanted palace, nor was the young 
earl the Fairy Prince who ought to kiss her eye- 
lids into opening. 

The earl’s mysterious malady, whatever i 
might be, excited her compassion, making her 
doubly kind to him and anxious to please him. 
She thought him very handsome—but not very 
bright—and sometimes his. fits of temper dis- 
concerted, even shocked her. She liked his so- 
ciety because young people do like each other’s 
society, and he was the only person about. the 
castle anywhere near her own age. She for- 
gave his bursts of violence, because he was of- 
ten ill, and wasa great sufferer from some ner- 
vous disease, She sometime wondered at his 
forgetting things which had happened only the 
day before. In fact, there were many things 
about him) which puzzled her; which, if she had 
been older and wiser, she would have under- 
stood better. And these things effectually pre- 
vented her from falling madly in love with 
Herbert, as his mother had hoped and expect- 
ed her to do. 

She had made some inquiries, at first, of the 
maid who waited on her, as to the peculiar 
form of the earl’s malady; but the girl had re- 
ceived her instructions, and gave a very indeti- 
nite answer. 

She then asked her father, who also turned 
the question off with something about its ‘* be- 
ing merely a nervous affection,” which the 
young gentleman would gradually outgrow. 

Outgrow! yes, by outgrowing life itself—and 
the father, knowing all the terrible facts, de- 
liberately deceived bis child. 

High-minded and high-bred, Lady Alice ask- 
ed no more questions. 

More than once she observed something pe- 
culiarin the haste with which the countess turn- 
ed her out of Herbert’s presence. She was too 
quick-witted not to perceive that there was 
something kept from her. But she was also 
too ignorant of such things to form any idea of 
what the nature of the trouble was. 

And so the six weeks of her visit: ran on to- 
ward the close. She began to dread the thoughts 
of returning to London and living in some cheer- 
Jess hotel with her father, who scarcely paid 
any more attention to her than to the canary 
bird in its cage by the window; and who seem- 
ed to consider that he did his whole duty by 
her when he secured as her companion—half 
waiting-maid and half duwenna—a meagerly- 
paid, sour, unbending elderly person, as re- 
spectable as she was wn-companionable to the 
poor little creature who would fain be gay and 
happy if she could. 
| Lady Alice began to dread her return to this 
sort of life, and to cherish every hour of her 
remaining days at Dunleath; every friendly 
chat with Herbert, every game of parlor-cro- 
quet, or backgammon, or conversation-cards, 
or cribbage played with him in his room. 

Herbert made her cry, two or three times, 
by himself shedding tears as he told her how 
he should miss her. She cried out of sympathy; 
and yet she felt the loss of something manly in 
his half-whining tone and childish complaints. 

One lovely day, in the sixth week of her 
visit, she sat in the rose-garden, a book in her 


hand, but not reading, She was looking with 
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loving eyes at the dear roses, the glittering 
fountain, the green, soft turf beyond, the great 
pile of gray buildings rising out of the grass 


and flowers, with ivy clambering to its turrets, | 
and its tower gilded by the declining sun— | 


Dunleath Castle!—at the glimmering glass of 
long conservatories and graperies, at the apri- 
cots on the wall; the vistas’ of beautiful woods 
and waters beyond. 

“Oh, oh!” thought Lady Alice, her velvet 
cheek dropping into her lily hand, “if J had 
a home like this, it would be living in Para- 
dise without waiting to go to heaven! How 
strange it seems that papa, who is of such good 
birth»should be so poor! I would like to live 
here always. 

“Yes, I wish this were my home,” she re- 
peated aloud, unconscious of any listener. 

At this moment the countess, gliding among 
the. rose-trees, reached the bench where her 
young guest sat, and, placing herself beside her, 
took in both of hers one of the little white 
hands. 

“Tt is a beautiful place,” she said, earnestly, 
looking about, and then down into ‘the frank, 
shy brown eyes of the young creature whose 
hand she held. ‘‘ Alice, my dear child, you 
have but to consent to it, and this shall be your 
home—your very own home, always.” 

“Consent to it, my lady?’ murmured Alice, 
returning her smiling look with one of sur- 
prise. 

Yes, dear, consent to something which I 
trust you will not find it so hard to do.” 

“To part from papa, perhaps?” questioned 
the child, smiling in return, yet shrinking a lit- 
tle, for she was more faithful to her selfish pa- 
rent than he was toher. , “ Youare very, very 
kind, my lady—yet it would hardly be right to 
desert poor papa. He has no one to love him 
but his little daughter.” 

“Lord Ross is quite as anxious as we are, 
dear Alice, that. you will like the proposition I 
have to. make fo you. You do not at all infer 
what it is?” 

“ Not at all, my lady,” answered Alice, flush- 
ing prettily under the bright eyes which al- 
ways seemed to pierce through her, albeit they 
were always so kind. 

Nor did she infer what was coming. Vague 
thoughts that the Countess of Dunleath, having 
no daughter, might offer to adopt her, flitted 
across her mental vision. 

“How could I expect that you would, you 
are such a child, little Alice! Yet you are a 
woman, too, my dear; and you have your fu- 
ture to think of. I must ask of you to think 
very seriously of it now. Herbert has asked 
me to speak to you”—Alice, started, and the 
sweet face which had grown so rosy grew pale 

—“for him, my dear. He has grown very 
fond of you. He cannot endure the prospec! 
of your going away from us. rd 

“Tn short, Lady Alice Ross, my son loves 
you, and asks you to become his wife.” 

The firm clasp of the elder lady closed tight- 
er on the poor little yielding hand of the 
younger, holding it fast. 

“Loves me! The earl’s wifel Why, how 
absurd!” stammered the girl, trying to draw 
her hand away. 

“Not absurd, dear Alice-—only very natural. 
How could he help falling in love with you, in 
all these weeks when your society has been his 
only pleasure? He has had a fair opportunity 
to learn to prize you—and so we all have. I 
have never seen any one I should like so. thor- 
oughly for a daughter.” 

“Oh, madame, you are too good to me,” mur- 
mured Alice, trembling. 

“Why are you soagitated? Do you not love 
Herbert, as he does you? You have seemed to 
care for him.” 

“Ah, and so I do, dear countess. Herbert 
is like a brother to me. I am very, very fond 


of him—and so sorry for him, too, shut up in | 
his room so much. But I never thought. of 


being his—of marriage. Why! I am so very 
young, my lady !—not seventeen!” 

“T know it, my child. But I am a believer 
in early marriages. I have observed that they 
are generally the happiest: Before the charac- 
ter of either has fully hardened—while it is 
still possible for each to yield and assimilate— 
is the time for young people to unite. You 
may consider it an act of self-denial to marry 
one so much of an invalid—” 

“Oh, my lady, it is not that. 
ver care for that!” 

“Then—do not you love my boy—my beau- 
tiful Herbert? I have hoped that you would, 
before this.” 

“T don’t think I know anything about love 


I should ne- 


of marriage, except as something so far off—so 
| very distant—I—really—” 

The countess laughed. 

“Come now, my dear daughter, I shall tell 
Herbert that you consent to an engagement, 
shall I not? Of course you do not understand 
your own heart, little one. Let me read it for 
you. Lanr wiser than you, for I have lived 
through all. You own that you are fond of 
Herbert. That is‘quite enough to begin on. 
Try to love him a little more every day. 
Marry him, before long; and as his wife you 
will find love come to you unsought.” 

‘Papa could never spare me,” cried Alice, 
more and more alarmed. 

“You mistake. He has admitted to me that 
it would be the greatest possible comfort to 
him to know that you were provided for. 
Look about you, my child! You will be mis- 
tress of all this that you see—of a palace in 
London —of other castles and domains as fair 
as these. You are poor, and Lord Ross s in 


debt and trouble. It would lighten his cares 
immensely, to leave you here, the lady ot Dun- 
| leath.” 


“Has papa really said that he wanted me to 
—to marry Herbert?” 

“His heart is sei on it, Alice. And s0 is 
mine—to say nothing of my boy’s. Surely, 
you are not going to disappoint us all?” 

“‘T must have time to think, if you please,” 
said the poor child, confused, startled, not un- 
flattered, perhaps, by the proud lady’s wooing, 
yet finding herself, curiously, far more unhap- 
py than happy at the prospect. 

“Certainly; take plenty of time in making 
up your mind; talk with your father; and Jet 
Herbert say what he can to persuade you. 
Will you go in and see Herbert now, dear?” 

“Oh, not to-day, please! Wait until to-mor- 
row. I may go to my own room now, may I 
not, dear countess?” ‘ 

“Yes, child. The dressing-bell will ring be- 
fore long. Try and come down to dinner. 
Your father will miss you, else; and I know 
that he will desire to talk with you this even- 
ing.” 

As the ladies rose to go toward the house, 
some one approached through an alley of fast- 
fading roses—the last of the superb collection 
which would bloom out-of-doors that’ year— 
paused at a little distance, and lifted his hat to 
the countess, 

“Delorme Dunleath!” exclaimed the tnistress 
| of the castle, in far greater astonishment than 
| pleasure. 

Then, controlling her surprise and her vexa- 
tion under the cover of a cold courtesy, she ad- 
vanced and gave him her hand. 

For three minutes little Alice stood there un- 
noticed—three minutes, crowded with destiny! 
—and in that brief space the bud burst into 
bloom—became a rose—the child expanded in- 
to the woman—and she knew that she did not 
—never could—loye Herbert, though he were 
a thousand times an earl. ; 

How had this knowledge come to her? 

It was simply by looking at this new-comer 
that the change came. . She had seen a man 
that she could love, and it taught her that she 
could not love the other! 

Ah! how like a revelation do these things 
come—blinding with the swift flash of light, 
but none the less sure and lasting because the 
consciousness comes So suddenly. 

Before the stately countess could turn to pre- 
sent her, little Alice had fled to the seclusion of 
her room as the fawn flies to the deepest covert 


of the wood. 
CHAPTER VIIL 
LIGHTNING OUT OF A CLEAR SKY. 

Two or three weeks passed swiftly away at 
Bellevue. Barbara allowed the young friends 
who were visiting her to go home, when the 
various terms of their invitations had expired, 
without any urging of them to remain. She 
was so happy in Delorme’s society that she 
craved no other. Her whole heart was now 
given to this man. All her willful, imperious 
ways were softened before him. 

If, at times, she doubted him, the doubt only 
increased the abandon of her gift to her loyer 
of her young hopes and dreams. She said 
many times to herself: 

“Te I should find out anything wrong about 
him now, it, would be too late. It would kill 
me tolose him! And why do I fear? Is not 


papa old and wise enough to select a husband 
for me? Papa loves Delisle like a son, Papa 
knows all.” 

Yet sometimes she was devoured hy a hun- 
" gry curiosity. to Imow those events in her 


——of that kind, my lady. I have never thought 
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lover’s past life which he had confided to her 
father, but not to her. If her father were sat- 
isfied, would not she be, too? Why did they 


not speak freely to her? One hundred times.a | 


day her thoughts would go back to that assur- 
ance of Delorme’s that she was his first, his 
only loye, If she could doubt his werd in that, 
she must in all things. 

“He would not tell me an open falsehood,” 
she assured herself, 

Her aunt Margaret liked Delorme, too. 

That old lady was fanciful in her likes and 
dislikes, bitter in her prejudices. It was a 
great, triumph to Barbara to have her take 
kindly to Delisle. 

Aunt Margaret Harlenberg was an old maid 
of sixty years. She had once been as beauti- 
ful, high-spirited, proud and coquettish as her 
lovely niece—-much such a girl, in fact; and 
she had broken with her lover in a fit of jeal- 
ousy—had found out, too late, that she was in 
the wrong—and had never married. Being 
rich as well as handsome, she had been sought 
by many men, ay, up to her fiftieth year; she 
had laughed at them alf} and lived on, in her 
own way, growing more odd, high-tempered, 
and prejudiced, as the years went by. 

-She had left her own house, twenty miles 
further up the river, and hurried down to 
Bellevue the day that a rumor reached her that 
her niece had a suitor. 

She felt if incumbent on her to take a lead- 
ing part in anything so important as Barbara’s 
choosing a husband, 

She came down to Bellevue, as we have seen, 
and she fell inlove with the English gentloman 
to whom her niece had plighted her troth. 
Whether he reminded her of her own first love 
—long ago moldering in his grave—or whether 
it was simply that Delorme could charm wher- 
ever he chose, she became his ardent admirer, 
praising him to everybody and promising her 
niece all her plate and jewelry, when she 
should herself no longer want them. 

This was wormwood to Herman. 

He had hoped to have his aunt on his side, 

Instead of that, she treated him almost with 
contempt, because he had again and again re- 
turned to his attacks on the character of De- 
lorme, She did not mince words; it was not 
her way. 

“Tf you really know anything, Herman, do 
speak out! Don’t stab a man in the back. 
That’s not like a Rensellaer, to slander a man 
in secret. I see through it all. It’s jealousy. 
You were such a fool as to hope to get Barba 
yourself. Why, she wouldn’t look at you! 
Not but what you are well enough, Herman, in 
your way—an honest, steady-going young 
man, to whom I shall leave a few thousand 
dollars, when I die, if you continue to behave 
yourself—but not Barba’s mate! Come! give 
up this backbiting, and be good-natured about 
what you have no power to prevent!” 

__ Oh! haven’t I?’ muttered Herman, between 
wrathy lips; but not so that his aunt could hear 
him. He had built too much on the “few 
thousand dollars” she had promised him, to 
dare to offend her. ‘‘‘No power to prevent)’ 
That may be a mistake of yours, aunt Mar- 
garet. 
disguise would tremble in his shoes if he eyen 
suspected what I know and what I am doing. 


Confound it! I wish it did not take so long to | 


send to England for those documents! The 
lady has promised they shall be here within six 


weeks. Then, we will see who is the most be- | 


coming match for my proud cousin—an honest 
man, whom she knows, or a scoundrel, and a 
stranger, who has fled from his own country, 
to make a victim of some heiress here.” 

As to Delorn.., he was happier than he had 
been in years—happier than he had thought 
ever to be again—as happy as a man circum- 
stanced as he was could be, From whatever 
motive he had first sought the heiress of Belle- 
vue, he was dead in love with her now. 

In her delicious company he forgot every- 
thing but that she loved him and had promised 
to be his; but, alas! when alone, when he had 
time to reflect, a brooding, nervous fear took 
hold of him and shook him with a mortal ter- 
ror—the terror that Barbara might hear some- 
thing to destroy her faith in him and convince 
her that he had told her a falsehood when he 
assured her that she was his first, only love. 

So more than a fortnight fled by. In that 
time Delorme had not once seen or heard of 
the woman whose one appearance—unheralded 
and unexpected—-on the stage of his affairs be- 
gan to seem to like a dream. Sometimes 
he actually doubted that Mrs. Courtenay had 
come from England and he had met and talked 
with her, 


1 rather think that doughty milord in | 
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Herman Rensellaer could have told him it 
was no dream, He knew where Mrs, Courte- 
nay was, and what doing. He bad held as 
many as four or five interviews with her, 

One eyéning the whole family was assembled 
in the back drawing-room. For a wonder, 
there was no company. It was late in Septem- 
ber now; and the spacious room, with its rich 
furniture and decorations, was doubly cheerful 
from the light not only of plentiful lamps, but 
of a blazing wood-fire on the hearth. 

Peter Rensellaer believed in fireplaces—an 
open fire was to him the very nucleus of home- 
comfort, the core, the heart of home itself. 
The light of this one played cheerily over the 
heavy carvings of the rosewood mantel, the 
subdued tints of the velvet carpet, over the 
tasteful and sumptuous plenishings of the room, 
and over the faces of its occupants, 

A table was drawn not far from it; at this 
table sat, Herman, apparently deeply occupied 
with some accounts, Old Peter Rensellaer was 
toasting his slippered toes and reading the eve- 
ning paper. Aunt Margaret sat at the same 
table with her nephew, busy with some intric- 
ate piece of knitting-work; but not so busy but 
that her tongue was ever ready to utter some 
sharp remark when occasion offered, 

Herman, affecting to be absorbed in his led- 
gers, was really watching the betrothed pair, 
in a way that would have spoiled their uncon- 
scious pleasure had they been aware of it. 
There was a gloomy scowl on his brows and 
beneath them his eyes glowed with an evil light 
of jealousy, hate, ungenerous triumph. 

The lovers were at the piano, Delorme, who 
had a magnificent voice, had been singing a 
passionate love-song which had brought the hid- 
den roses to the surface in Barbara’s cheeks, 
Her dark skin, with its clear pallor, was like 
the velvet vellum which appears to be blank; 
yet warm it, and out come the ardent poems 
which are written on it. Warm Barbara’s 
heart and out on her face come eloquent blush- 
es and speaking expressions which made it the 
sweetest face in the world to read. Delorme 
évidently thought so, as he leaned on the piano, 
his hand toying absently with the sheets of 
music lying there, his eyes fixed on the fair 
face, upturned to listen to the low voice which 
was saying things to deepen her color and in- 
tensify the light of her dark eyes. 

The fitful, rising and falling glow of the fire 
fell over his tall, elegant figure, his earnest, re- 
fined face—fell over her slender, supple, girlish 
form, robed in garnet silk, her purple-black 
hair, her bright, upraised face, so sweet, so rap- 
furous—the very sight of it turned the heart of 
her cousin into a hell of discontent. 

The lovers had no idea that he was watching 
or listening—that his ear was strained to catch 
their careless words. 

“T believe in the words of the song, Delisle,” 
Barbara was saying; ‘that the only love worth 
having is first love. J would scorn a man’s 
heart after half a dozen other girls had played 
foot-ball with it, And aren’t you glad, Delisle, 
that I never even thought of any man as a 
hero until I met you? 

“All my heroes were book-heroes. It was 
not until—until—you know when, that T began 
to take the grand qualities of the superb fellows 
one reads about in novels and wrap them about 
a living, breathing man.” ; 

‘©Ah, Barbara, darling, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t make a hero out of me. Iam anything 
elsé but a hero—a poor, fallacious, weak mor- 
tal. Yes, child! I sometimes think weaker 
than you are—for you have some strong char- 
acteristics for a girl of your age. You frighten 
me at times.” 

“ Frighten you, Mr. Delorme!” 

“T mean that I stand in awe of you.” 

“Oh! I dare say you mean that you fear my 
furious temper,” observed Barbara, with a flash 
of her dark eyes. 

‘No, I do not mean that, Barbara. T ad- 
mire your temper, I should be more than will- 
ing to have my ears boxed by you! Ido not 
care for inane women. But—” 

“What, Delisle?—how can such a little goose 
as I am inspire awe?” " 

“Well, for instance, I should not like to see 
you jealous—’ 

“But I never will be, Delisle. How can I be 
jealous of you, when I am your first love, and 
you are never to admire any other girl but me? 
Do you expect to indulge in future flirtations, 
sir? Explain yourself,” and she put on a be- 
witching air of pouting displeasure which made 
her lover steal one of her dimpled hands and 
press it again and again to his lips. 

**T would be willing to ignore the existence 


of the whole sex, saving you,” he said, raptur- 
ously. 

It was only foolish lovers’ talk, of no interest 
to any but themselves; it was mean of Herman 
to listen; but he strained his ear to catch every 
accent of what made him so wretched after he 
had overheard it. 

His eyes burned balefully as they stole long 
glances at the handsome and happy lover who 
had robbed him of his cousin; he ground his 
teeth together; the long rows of figures which 
he was pretending to balance danced before his 
eye. 

“Seoundrel! Deceiver! Who would believe 
that he could look into her innocent, truthful 
face, and lie to her so! I cannot endure it. I 
will speak to her this very evening. I was go- 
ing to wait until the documents came—but T 
cannot bear this! It is driving me wild. 

‘Barbara tells me that this man had confided 
his whole past life to her father. I do not think 
so, If he would tell her a deliberate falsehood, 
would he not deceive my uncle? Of course he 
would. Perhaps uncle’ excuses everything in 
the cousin'of an earl! We Americans love to 
lick the shoes of patrician Englishmen. ~ 

One thing is certain.’ 1 have it in my pow- 
er to make Barbara break her engagement with 
him! Iknow my proud little cousin. She will 
be very angry. In the first white heat of her 
passion she ‘will dismiss Delorme with con- 
tempt. I will be on the ground, ready to reap 
the after-benefits of her quarrel with him, All 
in good time I will urge my suit. She will not 
love me at first; but pique will prompt her to 
accept me, She will take me because she is 
angry with him. Very well. »I shall bo satis- 
tied. I shall not give her long to repent—I 
shall insist on a hasty marriage. Ah! all is 
not lost yet!” and he smiled, even as his envi- 
ous heart cramped to behold the soft looks in- 
terchanged between the lovers. 

Suddenly Herman laid his account-book on 
the table, walked over to the piano and offered 
his arm to his cousin. 

“Tf Mr. Delorme will excuse me for interrupt- 
ing so pleasant a tete-a-tete, | will beg of you 
to walk on the piazza with me a few moments. 
Remember! I have not had much of your so- 
ciety recently, cousin Barbara; and I desire to 
consult you about something of importance, or 
I should not be so rude.” ' 

Delorme bowed politely. It puzzled him, 
but it hardly troubled him, that Herman should 
have so brusque an air and speak in so forced 
and formal a tone, 

“Do not forget to have a shawl before you 
go out in the cold air, Barbara,” he said, kind- 
ly, as she took Herman’s arm. 

“ T will see that my cousin does not run any 
risk,” answered Herman for her, as he took her 
off with him. 

“Where are you going with Barbara?” ask- 
ed aunt Margaret, as the two passed her, look- 
ing up sharply from her knitting. 

“ Only on the piazza a few moments—to look 
at the moon.” 

“Let me beg of you not to become moon- 
struck. What! do they leave you out?’ she 
asked of Delorme, who came over to her table 
and took a seat as he replied: 

“T certainly was not invited, You must 
make yourself very entertaining, Miss Harlen- 
berg, 80 that I shall not miss them,” 

They chatted away in an easy, friendly style 
for ten or fifteen minutes. The master of the 
house folded up his paper and joined in the con- 
versation. The hickory brand on the gleaming 
brass fire-dogs fell apart and crumbled into 
glowing coals, sending a shower of sparks up 
the chimney. 

Suddenly into the warm, splendid, shining 
room came Barbara. She brought a breath of 
the cold night-air with her. Herman did not 
return with her. She swept in alone and walk- 
ed quickly up to within three paces of De- 
lorme. 

He looked up in surprise, and his face paled 
at the change in hers. Aunt Margaret and her 
father stared. A young girl, with blushing 
cheeks and dewy eyes, had gone out of the 
room—a young girl with a sunny face, full of 
coquetry, arch happiness, hope, the glory of 
love. 

Then came back into it a girl looking five 
years older, white, stern, with a blasting, steely 
flash in her cold eyes that pierced like death to 
her lover’s heart before she had spoken a word. 
Her slight figure seemed to have grown inches 


| taller as she paused before her lover who stared 


| up at her with the smile frozen on his paling 


face. 
' “My, Delorme, my cousin tells me that you 
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were married nine years ago, and that you have 
a child eight years of age, living, and undsr a 
tutor’s charge somewhere in England. Is this 
true?’ 

Her voice was scarcely more than a whisper, 
but it was the whisper as of a wintry wind that 
passes over an ice-ridge. Delorme sprung to 
his feet; he tried to answer, but no sound came 
as he opened his lips. Her father hastened to 
answer for him. 

“Barbara, I tell you Delorme has confided 
everything to me. Who has been talking to 
you? I will explain—” 

“Hush, papa. All I want is for Delorme to 
say yes or no. Short words, easily spoken. 
Yes or no, Mr. Delorme?” 

He looked wistfully, despairingly into the 
beautiful, stern eyes that never wavered, 

“Barbara, I will tell you all—” 

“Do not speak to me, except to answer, yes 
or no,” 

“ Yes. ” 

The word was wrenched from him by her 
commanding look. 

“Barbara, my daughter, T tell you I will—” 

“Papa, do not interfere. And the lady you 
married is still living, Mr. Delorme?” 

A groan from the very depths of his heart 
was his reply. 

“Yes or no?” 

“e Yes. ”» 

‘And you have seen and talked with her 
since—since—you spoke to papa about me!” 

“e Yes,” 

Very pale, proud and erect—as haughty as 
herself—he stood before her, and their two 
glances struck fire. He would not, at their 
ton: and manner of hers, vouchsafe a word of 
exp). nation—nor would she have heard it. 
Again the excited old gentleman sought to make 
peace. 

“My child, if you knew all, as I do—” 

Papa, I will not listen to you. Do not in- 
sult me by a word. There is nothing to be 
said. Whatever excuse Mr. Delorme may have 
for living apart from his wife, he has none for 
deceiving me. Papa, he told me a plain false- 
hood. I refuse ever to speak to him again. 
None of you need try to persuade me. 1 will 
not be annoyed even by the mention of his 
name. Our acquaintance is ended—forever!” 

When that last sad word had dropped from 
her white lips she turned and swept out of the 
room with an air of unfaltering majesty. 
is Betrothed—parted—broken-hearted at seven- 

en! 

Alas! proud, unreasoning, exacting Barbara! 

Yet—is it any wonder that she would not 
pause for explanation? 


CHAPTER IX. 
PUT TO THE TEST, 

It was three days before Barbara came down 
out of her room, to which she had gone after 
dismissing Delorme. In that time no one had 
gained access to her except fhe maid who 
brought and took away her almost untasted 
meals. In vain aunt Margaret had coaxed and 
threatened and rattled at her door. 

“Let me alone, Iwill not see any one,” was 
the constant reply. When she did come down 
on the evening of the third day to supper, she 
came down dressed like a queen, and wearing 
her, haughtiest, most impenetrable air. Hor 
cheeks were roses; her great dark eyes were 
fire. Herman quailed and wished himself out 
of the room when her glance fell on him. 

Of course Delorme had left Bellevue long be- 
fore. Noone dared to mention his name in 
her presence; not for some days, when her fa- 
ther sought a private interview with her for 
the purpose of explaining certain cireumstan- 
ces. She refused to listen to anything on the 
subject, peremptorily demanding that a cer- 
tain name should never be spoken to her. 

On her parent’s insisting she put her fingers 
in her ears and left the room. 

“She is a headstrong piece,” said the old 
gentleman to aunt Margaret, with a sigh; “we 
must give her time, I suppose.” 

Time! Barbara would have scorned the 
thought that time could ever extinguish the fire 
that burned in her breast. 

After a day or two she assumed an air of ex- 
travagant gayety. She played nothing but the 
merriest waltzes, sung nothing but the happiest 
songs. She would have filled the great house 
with company again, to show the world how 
lightly she held her mistake in her first choice 
—and her discovery of it in time—only that 
she had taken a fancy to hasten their autumn 
flitting to their home in the city, 


Tt had been her habit to linger at Bellevue 
up to December, declaring it to be the fairest 
spot in the world until after the Indian-summer. 
Now, she was eager to get to town. 

She led Herman a hard life, making him her 
slave and the victim of her whims and caprices. 
He was very patient—quite too patient to suit 
her, who told him more than once that she 
despised him for his servility—his want of man- 
ly spirit in submitting to her exactions. But 
he was satisfied, He remembered the proverb, 
“to make haste slowly.” 

“She will bow her haughty neck to the yoke 
at last,” thought crafty Herman. “ All this 


inward rage, this outward gayety is in my fa- | 


vor. By and by, when she i$ tired and the 
stormy tides at their lowest ebb, will be my 
time to venture.” 

Aunt Margaret consulted Peter about the 
child having the whole charge of the city house, 
and doing as she pleased in it. 

“T fear she will be rash. . She needs'an elder 
companion, She is in just the mood to do out- 
rageous things. It will be a great sacrifice for 
me to dwell in your noisy city; but I shall do 
it, if you will allow me, Peter. Since the child 
has no mother, she must make shift to do with 
an aunt. I'll go down to-morrow with the 
housekeeper and open the house.” 

There is nothing so develops the peculiar en 
ergy of an ancient maiden lady as to have a 
young girl’s affairs to look after; and Miss 
Harlenberg displayed an extra amount of it in 
closing up the country-place and getting the 
city house in order, In a brief period the fa- 
mily were settled in its fine brown-stone man- 
sion on West 3—th street, near Fifth avenue, 
But Barbara was more restless here than when 
she had the range of the woods and hills. The 
very spirit of disquiet had possession of her, 
Every evening she must attend theater or 
opera; every day she must shop, drive, ride— 
do anything, apparently, but think. And all 
the time she affected the most sparkling moods. 
You would have thought her restless from a 
beautiful young girl’s gay anticipations of 
pleasure, instead of from a driving, sleepless 
misery. - 

Half a dozen times every day her aunt or her 
father would make the attempt to introduce the 
forbidden subject; but no, she would have none 
of it! Burning to know—despite her indigna- 
tion, her scorn, her desperate anger—where 
Delorme had gone, or if she was likely to meet 
him at any of the places where she went, she 


yet would not ask a question, nor permit infor- - 


mation to be given, The world to her, since 
that fatal evening of their parting, was as va- 
cant of him as if he no longer existed. 

Shrewd aunt Margaret often thought that 
this haste to get to town and this constant fre- 
quenting of places of public amusement, was in 
a secret wish to meet her discarded lover. 

“This will be my first winter in society as a 
young lady, papa, and you must give me a 
coming-out party before Christmas,” she said, 
soon after they were settled in New York. 

“Pm afraid too many of your friends will 
remember your betrothal- party, Barbara. 
What! a coming-out party after that! We 
must be careful and not make ourselves ridicu- 
lous, you know.” 

Barbara bit her lips, blushing scarlet. 

“You are right, papa; but we will have a 
grand affair of some kind, and have it soon,” 

“ Just as you like, my daughter.” 

The proud girl was anxious that the world 
should see she was not wearing weeds on ac- 
count of what had happened. 

Meantime came some lovely Indian-summer 
weather, during which, every afternoon, Bar 
bara rode in the Park, followed by Andrew, the 
groom, long a faithful servant of the family 

She never invited Herman to accompany her, 
Indeed, it was because she longed to be alone, 
that she rode so much; alone, and yet in a 
crowd, to keep her from thinking of herself. 

Her horse was one of the most beautiful ani- 
mals in the Park, as fiery as he was obedient to 
the command of his mistress. Loungers, and 
young men who had nothing better to do, got 
to waiting and watching for the fair rider; and 
indeed Barbara on her black steed was a sight 
worth seeing. 

The same fiery pride flashed from the eyes 
of horse and rider—both seemed to exalt in 
their own beauty and spirit. 

In her riding-habit, Barbara looked better 
than in her diamonds and silks. Her slender, 
supple figure showed to the best advantage; her 
thick, purple-black hair was worn in a magni- 
ficent braid down her back; the exercise brought 


to her cheeks the rich yet delicate color of 

oleander blossoms; while those wonderful eyes 

flashed lightning at the spectator as she gallop- 
ed by. 

One afternoon, cantering at a more subdued 
rate through one of the most secluded of the 
bridal-paths, Barbara caught sight uf some one 
she knew—Herman, sitting with a lady, on a 
bench under a tree, evidently lost in close con- 
versation. At first she was surprised, for she 
did not know the lady, and there was some- 
thing confidential in their air; but it occurred 
to her quickly who the lady must be, and she 
reined up her horse and looked sharply at the 
stranger, not ten paces from her. 

“That woman!” was her silent comment, 
while her breath came hard and her eyes shot 
fire. ‘‘Great heaven! is it possible?” 

For Mrs. Courtenay was not looking her best 
that afternoon, in the broad light of the west- 
ern sun. It was one of the days when she ap- 
peared her full age; possibly, even older. A 
slight indisposition had made her haggard, 
through paint and powder. 

No one would have'said she was less than 
thirty-six or sevan. Her petite figure, which 
might once have been pretty, was scrawny, de- 
spite of padding; her manners and complexion 
were artificial ; her reddish-hazel eyes hada bold 
expression; her dress was handsome, and so 
was her abundant auburn hair. All her other 
charms refused to stand the test of time and 
broad ‘sunlight.. She was the wreck of what 
once might have been a pretty coquette. 

Barbara’s eyes were glued to this lady—the 
deserted wife of the man whose betrothal-ring 
—a wonderful opal—she had once worn. Oh, 
how her hand burned when she thought of it! 

After a few seconds, her ‘cousin, turning his 
head, perceived her, and so deep and guilty a 
flush rushed over his fair Saxon face, that, for 
the first time, there came to her mind a suspi- 
cion of—she knew not what exactly—but of 
some complicity between these two which 
argued some deception toward herself. 

The lady, noting the change in her compan- 
ion’s expression, turned, and Barbara met the 
full gaze of those bold eyes into whose reddish- 
hazel there came a green ray as she stared at 
the beautiful girl. 

Then abruptly rising and saying good-day 
to Herman, she began to walk rapidly away, 
while Herman came reluctantly toward his 
cousin, 

At that instant arose aloud outery in that 
part of the Park—screams of women ‘and’ chil- 
dren, shouts of policemen, and cries of warning 
and terror. Herman stopped stock-still, then 
leaped back behind the bench on which he had 
been sitting. Barbara glanced about her in 
consternation, while the lady who had left Her- 
man’s side, and was now a little distance away, 
stood still, threw up’her hands and gave shriek 
after shriek, 

No wonder that she uttered those screams of 
fear. A huge Texan steer, with nostrils breath- 
ing steam and eyes streaming angry fire, and 
huge horns lowered, was galloping madly hither 
and thither, finally determining to make’ a fero- 
cious onslaught on the frightened lady who 
stood nearest in his path. 

“Throw yourself on the ground and lie still,” 
shouted an officer to her, from the distance; 
but Mrs, Courtenay either dared not follow this 
advice or was too paralyzed with terror to hear 
the directions given her. 

Blood was streaming from more than one 
wound in the huge bulk of the infuriated ani- 
mal, given by the revolvers of the policemen, 
who, unfortunately, were restricted in their at- 
tempts to kill him by the danger of shooting 
the people, 

For a single second it hung in the balance, 
the doubt in the creature’s mind whether to at- 
tack the horse which Barbara rode, or the sin- 
gle human figure confronting him. 

He turned on the helpless lady. Barbar. 
knew that in a minute more that shrinking be 
paralyzed form would be tossed and trodd« 
into a shapeless mass. That woman was he 
enemy. The bold, bad eyes of that woman ha> 
stricken her young heart with a chill of morta! 
aversion. But she did not hesitate—not for 
the fraction of a second did she hesitate to risk 
her own young life in the attempt fo save ano- 
ther. 

“Go!” she cried, sharply, with a quick, sting- 
ing cut of the whip to her fiery horse; and, 
with the reins grasped shortly in her little 
hands with a clasp of steel, she rode straight 
between the lady and the rushing monster, and 
wheeled her animal about, facing what looked 

! like certain death. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“She heard her faithful. groom calling atter 
ber; a great cry went up from the lips of an 
hundred spectators; she felt her horse shiver 
under her and thrill with rage or fear, she 
knew not which. As for herself, a sudden, 
wonderful calm came over her. She held her- | 
self as firmly as possible in the saddle to meet 
the coming shock—gave one half glance at 
God’s beautiful blue heaven—drew her breath 
in hard—and spurred her quivering animal. to 
meet the onset of the giant brute. 

One strange, wild, miserable and yet soul- 
thrilling thought flitted through her brain— 
“T am going to die to save Delorme’s wife!” 

And then, she felé herself flying from her 
saddle, a fierce pain shot through her head and 
side, and all was dark, 

And then—a_ blank. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 

THE Countess of Dunleath was by no means 
pleased to.see the gentleman who had just 
walked into her presence in the fading rose- 
gardens of Dunleath Castle. 

“T thought you were in America, Delorme.” 

“So I was, most noble aunt, until ten days 
ago. Lhad thought to remain there some time 
longer; but events have occurred which drove 
me away unexpectedly. I landed in Liverpool 
yesterday, and came directly here. [ know, 
too well, that it is a matter of indifference to 
you whether [am dead or alive, my aunt and 
countess; but, I cannot entirely forget that you 
are my blood relations, and I longed to see my 
cousin once more. How is he?—better, Lhope.” 

A singular expression passed over the haugh- 
ty face of the lady at the kindly, seemingly 
sincere words of her nephew, whose voice had 
trembled with feeling in making his inquiries 
about his cousin Herbert. It was an expression 
of doubt, contempt, dislike, but vailed in a look 
of cold politeness. Before she answered him, | 
she signified to Lady Alice—who had moved a 
little apart, and was shyly observing the stran- 
ger with the startled and pleased expression of 
one who has received a revelation and a sweet 
surprise—to return without them into the 
house. 

“You are mistaken, Delorme. It is far from 
a matter of indifference to us whether you are 
dead or alive, as you say,” she said, when Alice 
had glided out of hearing; and there was the 
same ambiguous meaning in her tones as in her 
face. ‘Herbert is no worse, I am happy to 
inform you. Indeed, I may say, he is decided- 
ly improved; so much so, that I begin to cher- 
ish hopes that a portion of the pleasures and 
hopes of other men may yet be in store for him. 
This autumn he is particularly happy. You 
observed the young lady with me when you 
arrived?” 

‘“T noticed a fair, sweet child’s faco—” 

“Nota child’s face, Delorme. Lady Alice 
Ross is sixteen, and the betrothed wife of my 
son Herbert—or, if not yet fully betrothed, the 
matter has been discussed, and particulars are 
about to be arranged between the parents— 
myself and Lord Ross.” 

As she made this announcement—not so 
wholly true as it should have been coming from 
the lips of so noble a lady—the countess shot a 
glance of triumph at him who would be the 
successor to the title and estates of the Earl of 
Dunleath should her son die without children 
to inherit. She evidently expected her visitor 
to betray signs of chagrin. Such was not the 
case. The sad, somber, weary face of Delorme | 
lighted up with a gleam of evident pleasure. 

“ Aunt, I congratulate you and Herbert with 
all my heart. May I not see my cousin imme- 
diately and tell him, myself, how glad I am of 
the good news? I am come to stay at Dunleath — 
a few days or weeks, if convenient to you to 
have me do so,” 

“Oh, most conyenient, Delorme, certainly. 
Only, I fear you will find it insufferably dull. 
We have not a visitor at the castle with the 
exception of Lord Ross and his daughter. You 
will find it very stupid here. But, come! Sims 
will show you the suites of rooms and you can | 
take your choice—they are all empty, with two 
exceptions. And you will hardly have time to | 
dress for dinner.” 

“Thank you aunt, you are very kind. I 
shall like it far better for being quiet here. [I | 
am a little ill—at least—I think; and solitude 
best suits my mood”—and as the guest followed 
beside the noble lady,.the shadow which bad | 
moved a little from his naturally sunny face | 
settled back again darker than before. 

He walked by her side, listlessly, scarcely 
throwing a glance at the magnificent grounds 


| him very soon-—in a day or two—inventing 


lying under the soft glow of a sunsef sky. 
More than once he sighed, forgetful that his 
sighs would be heard by other ears. But the 
countess was herself too absorbed in the unpleas- 
ant prospect of her nephew’s visit, to notice his 
manner particularly. At this time nothing 
could have been more mal «propos than his ar- 
rival—no living human being more unwelcome 
at the castle. She was already turning over in 
her mind half-formed plans for getting rid of 


business in London which she would ask him, 
as a favor, to take charge of. 

As they came up on the broad stone terrace 
which lay under the south windows of a portion 
of the great building, she turned and laid a 
matronly finger lightly on his arm: 

“Tf you see Herbert to-night, Delorme, do 
not speak to him about Lady Alice. So long 
as affairs are in process of negotiation, it might 
agitate him—and it is part of our duty, you 
know, to ayoid all subjects disturbing to his 
nerves. A sleepless night might be the conse- 
quence. I will see him, after dinner, and my- 
self inform him of your arrival. He seldom 
dines out of his own room. And, Delorme,” 
added the countess, with an attempt to affect 
playfulness, “please do not go falling in love 
with our little Alice yourself.” 

“J shall never fall in love with any woman, 
aunt—I am beyond that folly,” answered De- 
lorme, so quickly, bitterly and decidedly, that 
she at last turned to observe him more earnest- 
ly, and noted the moody look of his handsome 
face. 

The dressing-bell rung as they crossed the ter- 
race. When the final summons to dinner came 
Delorme went slowly down the great staircase 
to find his aunt awaiting him at the foot. The 
countess was always very carefulin matiters of 
the toilet, and her dress was as magnificent 
as if she expected a troop of guests instead of 
the three who would make up the single quar- 
tette, with their hostess, at the sumptuous din- 
ner. Her yelyet dress swept far behind her, 
and flawless diamonds sparkled on neck and 
hands and bosom, and in the thick, soft hair, 
snow-white, not so much from years as trouble. 

Delorme Dunleath could not but beimpressed 
with a sense of his aunt’s regality, as he came 
down to her side and offered her his arm. 

“Let us walk up and down a moment,” she 
said, “the others are out looking at the rising 
of the full moon, and will not interrupt us for 
the next two or three minutes.” 


_ “She paced up and down the stoned mosaic of 


the marble floor, on the young man’s arm, hesi- 
tating in what words to put her request. Fin- 
ally she said: 

“T forgot, in speaking of Lady Alice, to warn 
you against mentioning in her presence the par- 
ticular nature of Herbert’s trouble. He is very 
sensitive about it, and resents all allusion to it.” 

“J will be very careful, my dear aunt, I as- 
sure you. I inferred, from what you said 
about his improving health, that my cousin had 
outgrown the most painful form of his mal- 
ady.” 

“So he nearly has, Delorme. It is only oc- 
casionally, when there is some particular excit- 
ing cause, that he has thse dreadful attacks— 
dreadful to me, his mother, of course; though 
perhaps not so alarming to others.” 

“Ts there no fear that, if Herbert marries, 
his children may—may—” 

“ Be similarly afflicted,” finished the countess, 
for him, coldly. ‘Not at all, I have con- 
sulted the best physicians. It may disappoint 
you, Delorme, to hear it, but Herbert shall 
marry and have a son, and his child shall be 
worthy to inherit the name of Dunleath ”—her 
bosom heaved, her eye flashed; her true feelings 
had broken from all restraint for a moment. 

A bright blush overspread the pale face of 
Delorme. If his aunt had not already taken 
her jeweled fingers from his arm he would 
have thrown them off. He drew away from 
her, asking hotly: 

“Tg this a way you take to compel me to 
leave your roof, most noble countess? Tt will 
mot disappoint me to have Herbert live, get 
well, be happy, have an heir. I have all that 
I want—more than I need. Iam incapable of 
envy, or of the base calculation which would 
make me build up my chances on the death of 
my cousin. Why will you always misunder- 
stand and underrate me?” ; 

“Do not take my poor jest so seriously, De- 
lorme. TI beg your pardon, if [ hurt your al- 
ways restive sensibilities. It is so natural that 
you should build on Horbert’s ill-health; and 
equally natural, that I, his mother, should be | 
suspicious of you, unjust to you, jealous of one 


so much more favored in some respects than 
my own son. There! forgive me!” 

“With all my heart,” answered Delorme, in 
a low voice, for Lord Ross and his daughter 
just then entered the great. hall from the li- 
brary, and joined them. Suitable introduc- 
tions took place, and the four moved on into 
the lofty and spacious dining-room, in which so 
small a company seemed lost. 

“We have kept the soup waiting for the mere 
trifle of seeing the harvest moon rise over the 
distant sea and nearer fields,” remarked Lord 
Ross, a cool, polished, selfish gentleman of fifty- 
five, to whom Delorme took an instantaneous 
dislike—a man thatcould be cool and tyran- 
nical at will; though, on this occasion, he was 
in high spirits, for fortune was promising to 
smile upon him for the first time in years: the 
small hand of his little daughter was about. to 
place in his own the golden horn of plenty. 

“Tknow Lady Alice is romantic.” replied 
the countess, with an approving smile. “‘ Her 
father finds no fault-with that, I presume.” 

“Oh, no, indeed! No, indeed! Girls will 
be girls. The moon was made for them, [have 
no doubt! The moon, and roses, and such 
pretty things, belong to them of right. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Dunleath?” and Lord Ross, 
as he asked this light question, looked search- 
ingly enough at the man of whom he had heard, 
and who might yet catch the prize for which he 
was bound that his daughter should strive. 

Delorme, quite conscious of the sharp seruti- 
ny to which he was subjected, made some cour- 
teous reply, and they sat down to table. 

During the hour which followed he observed, 
with as much interest as was possible to him in 
the present state of his mind, the young lady 
who was to run the heavy—the, to him, awful 
—risk of uniting her life with his _cousin’s. 
Ah! what a mere child she was! Poor, thought- 
less, ignorant little creature! She could not 
dream of what she was doing. And how pretty, 
how very, very pretty she was! But, proba- 
bly, like the rest of them, she was a creature 
without a heart; and if they gave her baubles 
enough to play with she would be satisfied. 

So his thoughts ran on, as eating little and 
talking less, he allowed the elder couple to do 
the entertaining, only making two or three 
commonplace remarks to Lady Alice during 
the whole long ceremony of dinner. 

Lady Alice was, as he thought her, very, 
very pretty that evening. Her conversation 
with the countess had given an excited expres- 
sion to her sweet countenance. which made if 
less childlike than usual. Something of dread 
and wonder looked out from under the long 
lashes—a startled look, as of one in a strange 
place, who first Legins to perceive that he is lost. 

Very childish, indeed, in her white dress, 
with her hair rippling over her shoulders and 
curling in rings about her temples, there was 
yet a growing expression of a most earnest and 
womanly soul coming into the lovely face, 
which, to-night, was often troubled. Once, 
Delorme, happening to glance toward her, sud- 
denly surprised the tears in her eyes. This set 
him to thinking. 

Was it possible those two older, colder, more 
worldly natures were bringing to bear the 
deadly pressure of their authofity on this young 
and yielding one? Had an impoverished noble- 
inan brought his sole remaining treasure—his 
lovely daughter—to barter her for some of the 
wealth of the Dunleath’s? Perhaps Lady Alice 
was troubled and tearful only because poor 
Herbert was obliged to keep his apartment— 
could not join in the pleasures of society as 
others could. She might love him dearly, and 
all her sad, wistful expression might be on his 
account. Delorme, a man of the world, who 
never went blindfolded through it, thought of 
both possibilities. He hoped this strange match 
wasa love-match. But he resolved to watch. 
Already, to his keen perceptions, that young 
slip of a girl stood on the barren edge of a des- 
ert future. Those who should have guided and 
guarded her, for her own sake, were mislead- 
ing her for their selfish purposes. As Delorme 
remembered his cousin, he was no man for a 
delicate, sensitive girl to marry. Those terri-, 
ble outbursts of temper, those fits of sullenness, ' 
those constant peevish complainings, to say 
nothing of that last, worst, most frightful af- 
fiction, made Herbert—Earl of Dunleath 
though he might be—no person to take to him- 
self a wife. But, perhaps Herbert, as his moth- 
er had avowed, had much improved. Delorme 
would suspend judgment until he saw his cousin: 
meantime, he cast at little Lady Alice a long 
look of interest and compassion; which she 
caught by chance, and casting down her sweet, 
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troubled eyes, blushed and trembled with a new 
feeling which no look in the eyes of Herbert 
had ever given her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PROPOSAL AND A PURPOSE. 

THERE was gloom and consternation in Pe- 
ter Rensellaer’s home when the inanimate form 
of his only child—of Barbara, the beautiful, the 
generous, the high-spirited—was borne there 
and laid on the bed in her own luxurious room. 

The father was frantic; aunt Harlenberg 
deeply moved. 

What would all his broad acres, his chests of 
mortgages and securities, his bonds, his gold 
and silver, his beautiful houses, his elegant fur- 
niture—what would the whole earth be to Pe- 
ter Rensellaer, if his daughter were taken from 
him? 

Nothing! nothing! nothing! + 

He wrung his hands, he walked about like a 
maniac. 

Meantime, the police-surgeon, who had «ome 

from the park, and the family physician, who 
had been summoned on the way, examined in- 
to the injuries of the still insensible young 
lady. 
They could not give an opinion whether she 
would live or die. By the following day time 
would have settled that question. If she lived 
through the night she would probably recover. 
Her splendid physique, her perfect health, were 
greatly in her favor. 

She was badly bruised in the left side, and 
there was an ugly cut on the head, from which 
the blood had oozed until the thick masses of 
purple, silky bair were glued and clotted to- 
gether with the crimson tide. 

Thank Heaven, the lovely, glorious features 
were uninjured! 

Ah! how beautiful she was in her stillness 
and pallor! 

Never, even to the fond eyes of her adoring 
father, had she been so faultless as when she 
lay stricken down in her young glory, pale, un- 
conscious of his lamentations, the long, black 
lashes motionless on the ivory cheeks, the 
white temples stained with the frightful hue of 

blood. 

* Herman, mute, cowering, too unnerved to 
be of any use, after his cousin was once 
brought into the house, sat in her room, staring 
at her as if he had lost his wits, until the surgeons 
ordered him out, retaining only aunt Margaret 
to assist them while they made the necessary 
examination of the injuries and dressed the 
wound on the head. 

Barbara’s side was bruised and purple; but 
no bones were broken; the chief danger was to 
the brain. The wound was dressed, and during 
the operation she opened her eyes, moaned, and 
spoke a few words to her aunt, and again faint- 
ed. She was recovered by stimulants, and left 
dozing in a semi-conscious state, in a darkened 
chamber, with injunctions to Miss Harlenberg 
to keep her quiet and free from all intrusion. 
This was all that could, be done. The police- 
surgeon went away and the physician dined 
with Herman in the house—though the latter 
could not be said to have dined, on a glass of 
wine and a cup of coffee which he quaffed fe- 
yerishly—and the doctor remained all night, 
carefully watching the condition of his, beauti- 
ful patient. After breakfast he decided. that 
Miss Rensellaer would probably recover—cer- 
tainly would if brain-fever did not set in—and 
the old gentleman wept for joy, while Her- 
man’s heart gave a great leap in his breast. 

Alas! brain-fever did set in. Barbara talk- 
ed a little that afternoon, in whispers, with her 
aunt—who never left her bedside for more than 
ve minutes at a time—asking if the lady had 
escaped the attack of the steer, and seeming 
pleased to hear that her own brave, rash act 
had at least saved the stranger's life. She 
wanted to speak to her) father, and smiled on 
him, and made a motion with her pale, pretty 
mouth that he should kiss her; and then aunt 
Margaret put a veto on her talking, and soon 

‘ter that she fell asleep—a tossing, troubled 
sleep, during which she muttered and moaned, 
causing the physician to look graye, as he lin- 
gered in the room until she should awaken, 

When the fitful slumber was over, aud the 
bright eyes shone out again with a wild bright- 
ness from wide-open lids there was no “‘specula- 
tion in them;” the dreaded delirium had pos- 
session of the fevered brain; and from that 
time on, for several days, all was acute suspense 
and the long, fierce strain of doubt and harrow- 
ing fear. 

At the end of a fortnight her youth and pure 
blood had triumphed, the fever had departed, 


and Barbara lay on her bed, very weak, much | “She called regularly to inquire after you, 


wasted, and with all the purple glory of her 
hair shorn from her delicate head, but safe ; 
with nothing to do but to get well under the 
untiring care of faithful doctor and fond 
friends. 

Still, she did not recuperate as rapidly as the 
physician had reason to expect. Days slipped 
Into weeks, and yet Barbara lay there the pale 
shadow of her beautiful self. 

Herman fretted himself into a thinness and 
paleness almost equal to hers, and not natural 
to his Dutch constitution; but Barbara would 
not have him in her room, let him beg ever so 
pitifully, and time dragged as it had never 
done before. Denied her company, and suffer- 
ing from a sort of remorse, he was anything 
but happy at the state of affairs. 

Finally the doctor told Peter that his daugh- 
ter’s illness must be of the mind; that there 
was no physical reason why she should not have 
been up and about long ago—“ she does not try 
to get well,” said he; and then the two old gen- 
flemen talked over Barbara’s love-affair with 
the Englishman—for the doctor had long been 
confidant and adviser in Peter’s household—and 
fretted because they could not invent some way 
to straighten the tangled thread. « 

“She will not allow me to speak about De- 
lorme,” said the father. “I dare not mention 
his name. — It’s first love or no love with her, 
the proud puss! and she will have nothing to 
say to him—don’t care what his explanations 
are, so long as the fact exists that he was once 
married. 

“As to Delorme, I’ve no idea where he is; 
suppose he returned to England, but he may be 
in Oregon for all T know. He is about as high- 
strung as Barbara—went off the night she dis- 
missed him, and none of us have heard from 
him since. They are both breaking their hearts, 
like a couple of tools, I dare sav. Doctor, 
something must be done, The child is pining 
to death.” 

But what was to be done when proud Bar- 
bara would not permit even her fond old fati- 
er to mention the forbidden name in her pres- 
ence? There she lay, perhaps not speaking for 
hours, except to thank her friends for their lit- 
tle attentions, accepting their love, their gifte 
of flowers, books, jewels, her food :md medi- 
cine, all with the same patient but listless smile. 

One thing Barbara used to puzzle over a 
great deal during the days when she lay there 
trying to die; but she was too obstinate to al- 
low her father to explain what she desired so 
much to know. 

“‘tseems papa knew that Delisle had not 
only married but that the woman he married 
was living. There must then have been a di- 
vorce. Doubtless for good cause—I will do 
Delorme that justice!—and the woman looked 
capable of making him very wretched!—but 
why did not papa tell me all before allowing 
me to accept him? Then there never would 
have been this dreadful mistake and breaking- 
off. For [ never, néver should have accepted 
a man’s second love! Now, nothing on earth 
can ever again make merespect Delorme. For 
he lied tome, yes, told.me a falsehood! I can 
never forgive that—-never love a man who has 
told me a deliberate untruth, He said I was 
the first woman he had.ever loved. He con- 


cealed his miserable history. Love him? no! | 


I despise him, scorn him!” 

And then Barbara—if alone—would cry as 
if her heart would break—ery, till her tears 
were all shed, and relapse into the hopeless 
calm which so discouraged her friends. 

“Love him, no!” she said to herself; yet 


the time. 

And so the Indian summer days slipped by, 
the dreary gales of November blew and the 
first light snow fell. 

One day aunt Margaret.came into the inva- 
lid’s room with a small package in-her hand, 
Barbara was sitting up, in a large arm-chair; 
near the window, her head leaned against the 
back of the chair, her eyes fixed in deep reve- 
rie on a tassel of the curtain, She did not hear 
her aunt enter.; The spinster drew a chair to 
her side, Jaid an ,affectionate,.hand on the 
wasted one of the inyalid, and said; after a lit- 
tle hesitation: 

‘Here is something which \the lady whose 
life you saved left for you, with injunctions 
not to give.it to you until you were well. [ 
dare say it is some present which her gratitude 
has prompted her to. make you. She did not 


say what it was, and the package was_ sealed 
—so I do not know.” : 

Barbara shrunk as the package was laid in 
her lap: the aunt went on; 


for some time; seeming very grateful to you 
and deeply interested; but I believe she has 
now returned to Europe. It seems she was a 
traveJer, of some wealth and distinction. I 


| dare say you will hear from her again, Bar- 


| this. 


bara. it would be strange if you did not, af- 
ter what you risked for her—after ‘the heroic 
conduct of the beautiful Miss Rensellaer,’ as 
the papers have it,” added aunt Margaret, with 
a smile. 

“T never want to hear from her,” cried poor 
Barbara, with a shiver. “IT am sorry she left 
Put it away, auntie dear, I can’t look at 
it to-day.” 

“Poor dear, no! I dare say it would recall 
your sufferings; I am sorry I showed it to 
you just yet,” and the lady arose and placed 
the packet in one of Barbara’s drawers, not 
dreaming how or why her niece suffered at sight 
of it; for Herman’s lips had been sealed as to 
who the lady was whom Barbara had saved 
from death, and she had never mentioned it. 

“T want to talk to you a little,” said aunt 
Margaret, returning to her seat and her hold 
of Barbara’s hand. ‘I don’t want to trouble 
you, or excite you—but you know how we are 
all worried about you, Barbara, dear! You 
won't get well!” : 

“How can I help that, auntie?” 

“You can help it, my dear; you know you 


| can—by being happy. ‘There is more than one 


man in the world, Barbara. Because you are 
disappointed in one that is no reason why you 
should remain indifferent to others. We all 
know there is such a thing as true love in the 
world... There is a man who has long loved 
you—loved you for years!—whom you can 
trust—whom we all know—whose history lies 
plainly before us—about whom. there is no 
mystery—no disguise.. He loves you, but he 
has no opportunity to tell you so, now; and he 
has begged me, implored me, to speak for him, 
and I promised to do so.” 

“Who is it?’ asked Barbara, coldly, just the 
faintest tinge of color coming into her pale 
cheeks—just the faintest sparkle of curiosity 
into her great, sad eyes. 

“Do yeu not guess?” 

“T have not the least idea, aunt. And per- 
haps you had best not tell me; for, be it who 
it will, he is nothing to me. There is not a 
man on the face of the earth I would marry. 
Tt will save him some mortification for you to 
say nothing about him to me.” 

“But I have promised him; and nothing else 
will satisfy him.” 

“Well, I give you fair warning, aunt. I 
like no man, save my own good papa. Loved 
me for years?—that is cr~ious; and, besides, I 
do not believe it. Does papa know about it?” 

“Not yet. I have him to persuade, too.” 

“You are very good-natured, aunt Marga- 
ret.” 

**Well, you see, I am not without a personal 
interest in him. I know him very well. And 
I sincerely wish you to try to think favorably 
of his suit. He is honest ‘and faithful, if not 
brilliant. You certainly begin to see who I 
mean.” 

“ !- certainly dont, aunt.” 

“Then I shall have to speak out more ‘plain- 
ly. I mean=~” 

“Oh, aunt, don’t tell mehis name! T don’t 
care tohear, His'case’is uttérly hopeless, and 
why should you betray him?” 

“J will not think his’ case hopeless. It is 


| true he is not'so graceful, so aw ‘fait to all the 


| and he loves you. Surely, Barbara, you mi~ht 
they saw that she was dying for love of him all. | 


| and. princes, Barbara! no doubt of that! 


little gallantries of society; but he is hua f, 
learn, by degrees, to esteem your*eousin Her- 
man —” 

Barbara gave'a little scream. 

“ Herman!” 

“ Why, yes. Are you really astonished?” 

“Profoundly, I assure you. .Do not say 
another word, aunt Margaret—not one word. I 
cannot-bear it. Herman!” 

“Yes he loves you, desperately. ° He is pin- 


| ing to a sshadow—almost as thin asyou are. [ 


did notlike the idea at first. He is not ¢o0d 
enough for you. I told himso; | If youwere'to 
be thrown in their way, you could marry dukes 
Few 
are good enough foryou! But) Herman is re- 
liable, and thatis a great deal. Aad he has 
loved you since you were a child in aprons,” 

“ Aunt,” spoke up Barbara, her great, dark, 
fathomless eyes glowing with something of 
their old fire, ‘“‘ Herman isnot reliablé, and he 
does not loye me! He is nothing more nor less 
than that despicable creature—a fortune-hun- 
ter! He would like the Rensellaer patrimony, 
and me well enough, with it.” 


i 
i 
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‘How you talk! Herman a fortune-hunter! 
Why, he is a most amiable young man, dis- 
creet, trustworthy. See how he manages your 
father’s affairs!” 

‘Very well, in a book-keeper,” said proud 
Barbara, in her haughtiest tones, “‘ but not all- 
sufficient in a husband.” 

“ His love ought to plead for him, Barbara.” 

‘*¥ tell you he does not love me. Love me! 
Love the girl whose heart he wrung and tor- 
tured purposely! Admit! that he thought me 
deceived in the man I loved—wanted to rescue 
me from unhappiness—would that enable him 
to break my heart with the eager willingness 
he showed to do so? I saw his malicious tri- 
umph over—oyer that other man. I saw no 
pity to me in his way of breaking the news. 
Yet you say he /oves me! Strange love! Aunt 
Margaret, if there is a man whom I loathe and 
despise—whom, under any circumstances, I 
never could marry—from whom every fiber of 
my soul and body shrinks, thaf man is my 
cousin Herman! Tell him so at once, and let 
that end it.” 

Miss Harlenberg sat confounded, She was 
not a warm advocate of Herman’s: but. in her 
great anxiety for her niece’s health, she had at 
last taken up his cause and promised to pre- 
sent it before Barbara to the best of her ability. 

“T had no idea you felt so toward Herman,” 

“T have tried to restrain the show of my 
feelings, because papa found comfort in my 
cousin, and he was a relative of the family. 
But had it not been for those considerations, I 
would have forbidden him ever to speak to me 
after—after that evening.” 

“You are very unjust, Barbara, 
did what he felt to be his duty.” 

“Humph!” said Barbara, her dark eyes blaz- 
ing with indignation. 

All inexperienced in life as the girl of seven- 
teen was, she yet was wiser than her aunt in 
this—she read her cousin’s true character by 
the electric flash of intuition; all his selfish, 
long-settled purpose to secure the estate through 
her, all his cold-blooded triumph in his rival’s 
discomfiture; and just as much as passionate, 
true-hearte1 Barbara still loyed the man her 
pride had driven her to discard, jusé so much 
did she dislike the one who had betrayed him 
to her. 

All the pay Herman was likely to get for 
his unasked service was her aversion, and con- 
tempt. 

And deep down in his sluggish but powerful 
nature began the life of a purpose to make his 
proud cousin suffer for her scorn and ingrati- 
tude, when aunt Margaret told him, as fully as 
she thought prudent, of Barbara’s utter rejec- 
tion of his suit, 

“T will get her, and then I will punish her,” 
he said to himself, with a certain savage stub 
bornness. ‘‘I will put my foot on her neck, 
proud as she is; and I will be master of Belle- 
vue as well as of Barbara,” 

And from that day, Herman—who at.first 
had loved his fair cousin as much as it was in 
his nature to love anything but money and 
Herman Rensellaer—merged his affection in 
the coarse desire to humiliate and conquer her, 
and to get possession of her father’s broad acres 
and yellow gold. Not bad in the beginning; 
only selfish, pertinacious and calculating; he 
promised to become bad quickly enough, now 
that self-interest showed him the way. 

“Master of Bellevue and Barbara” was the 
hidden motto written in his heart, 


Herman 


CHAPTER XIL 
MORE DESPERATE THAN BRAVE. 

Herman's proposal, made through aunt Mar- 
garet, and a suspicion of his motives, had one 
good effect on Barbara. It aroused her from 
the utter apathy which had prevented her get- 
ting strength, The very next day she delight- 
ed her father by coming down to dinner, so 
sweet, so pale, the tears ran out of higeyes as 
he took her in his:arms and kissed her. 

“You have lost your daughter, papa,” said 
Barbara, trying to be playful, ‘‘ but you have a 
fine boy in her place,” and she ran her white 
fingers through the short black curls which cov- 
ered her protd little head. ‘If you will teach 
me business, papa, I am certain I can soon learn 
to manage all your affairs,” and she darted a 
look at her cousin which he understood better 
than he affected to. ‘I shall be happier to 
have something fixed to do, as young men have. 
Mayn’t I learn to keep your accounts, papa?’ 

“How long would you stick to them, pusst 


“Oh, you and aunt Margaret give him what 
you intend to, and let him set up for himself! 
It is time, I think. If my cousin has ambi- 
tion, he will not be content to stay with us.” 

Herman’s sallow complexion turned a shade 
more yellow as he met the mocking, scornful 
eyes of his beautiful cousin; but he bit his lips 
to restrain his anger, saying presently, with a 
smile: 

“Uncle Peter rates my services higher than 
you do, Barbara.” 

That evening Barbara received a few calls in 
the drawing-room, and listened to many com- 
pliments on the heroism which had cost her so 
dear. She was tired when she went to her 
room, and glad to retire as soon as her maid 
had undressed her; but she could not sleep, for 
all. She thought of many things; and it seem- 
ed as if Herman’s declaration of love had open- 
ed her eyes to see some of those in a different 
light. 

It was suspicious, too, that he should have 
been in confidential conversation—evidently an 
appointment—with that woman, the day sh 
met them in the park. 

Why should her cousin continue to have re 
lations with her of which he told the family 
nothing? Perhaps she, Barbara, had been too 
hasty, too fierce in her dismissal of the sinner 
whom she had condemned without a hearing. 

Yesterday nothing would have induced Bar- 
bara to open the small package which Mrs, 
Courtenay had left for her. 

Now, an irresistible desire to learn the nature 
of its contents urged her to creep out of bed, go 
to the locked drawer, unlock it and take out 
the little square packet. ‘Trembling from head 
to foot, she turned up the light, drew a small 
rocking-chair under it, sat down and untied the 
ribbon and broke the seal. 

The first thing which fell out was a note; it 
ran. thus: 

“Miss RENSELLAER:—One month ago I hated you 
with a hate which wished you all evil, all ill-luck 
and trouble which could happen. I hated you be- 
cause you were beautiful, because you were young 
—rich—pure—but most because Delorcme Dunleath 
loved you. I could haye blinded your young erek, 
defaced your young beauty, injured you in 
worst ways. I rejoiced when Thad destroyed your 
happiness and caused you to cast off the love of the 
man I loved. 

“In return, you risked your life to saye mine. 
You preserved me from a sudden and horrible 
death for which I was illy prepared. You, to whom 
life was so full of good things, nearly perished in 
rescuing me., When I looked on you, lying there in 
the park, palo, bleeding, perhaps dead, all my hate 
died out. I prayed for you to live—and be happy. 
Every day since I have a God that you might 
recover; though 1 am all unused to pray; and am 
too bad for my prayers to be heard, I fear. 

“You saved my life, and that, if not dear to me, 
is dear to my child: I am a mother, and my boy 
needs me. I am going back to England, to him, 
and to trouble you no more. 

“T wish to make you some small gift in testimony 
of my gratitude. I therefore send you this picture, 
from which, heretofore, nothing could induce me to 

art. Youhaye the best right to it.. When you 
ook at it, forgive him whose likeness it is. Do not 
judge him so harshly. He has been farmore sinned 
against than sinning. And he has a perfect legal 
right to marry. He was and is the victim of a ne- 
farious plot which nearly ruined his young life. 
Even he, himself, does not know all. There is one 
fact of importance to him, of which he is still kept 
inignorance. When “¢ marries you, and not until 
then, I shall place him in Raragecn of that fact. 

““Wishing you a long life of pears J and pros- 
poe and that your quarrel with D. D. may soon 

@ made up, I remain, Yours, gratefully, 
“VIvIAN CoURTENAY, 


“PS. Willit be impertinent in me to hint that 
your cousin has not acted toward you as generously 
as he might, and that he will bear ee ou 


As soon as Barbara had read the note she 
flung it from her to the ‘floor, as if it had been 
a wasp or spider. 

But presently she picked it up and read over 
the latter half of it two or three times. 

Then she took up the case holding the pic- 
ture, and with quivering fingers undid the 
wrappings. Inside of the velvet case was a 
large locket of gold richly set with pearls and 
diamonds. 

Touching the spring of this there came to 
view a miniature exquisitely painted on ivory. 
A little faint, gasping ery came from Barbara’s 
dry throat when she looked on it. ma 

It was Delorme. Delorme, younger than as 
she knew him, beautiful asa seraph; with an 
open, beaming countenance, frank, sunny eyes, 
and the unclouded brow of a boy of nineteen. 
Truth, honor and manliness were written on 
every speaking feature. Oh, how beautiful, 
how noble he appeared! 

The mad currerit of Barbara’s love, so long 
dammed by pride, overflowed at sight of that 


And what would Herman do if you took his | picture. She kissed it a hundred times, She 
gecupation away?’ Pa ah ste 


wept, she sobbed, she cried out again and again 
that she was sorry she had sent him away. 

Then the torturing thought came on her of 
the woman in whose bosom the miniature had 
lain so many years. 

It had been painted, doubtless, for her, whom 
Delorme then loved. For another —not for 
Barbara!—had those costly jewels been lavish- 
ly given to adorn its setting. With thoughts 
of that other had the face glowed and smiled. 

In a paroxysm of jealousy as strong as her 
love, Barbara hurled the bauble from her, 
scorning it as it lay, face down, on the floor. 
Then again love got the better of resentment; 
and she crept to pick it up, kissed it, web it 
with tears, and finally she took it to bed and 
fell asleep, exhausted by emotion, with the 
portrait under her pillow. 

Oh! what stronger pleader of Delorme’s 
cause could her rival have sent than his own 
face to plead for him? . 

The first thing when Barbara awoke she stole 
alook at the miniature. The sight of it was 
misery—yet it was pleasure. She went down 
to the late breakfast with something of the old 
color in her pale cheeks. Peter Rensellaer paid 
a visit to Wall street, afterward, feeling very 
happy over his daughter’s: recovered bloom. 
That night he brought home a-+magnificent 
young broker to dinner—a gentleman whose 
brilliant financial operations—though he was 
but twenty-six—were only rivaled by the 
brillianey of his triumphs in society. © The din- 
ner was sumptuous; for Peter had telegraphed 
home to his cordon blew to have it of the best; 
Barbara was sweet as a rosebud and gay as a 
butterfly, causing Herman’s turquoise-blue eyes 
to sparkle with jealousy as she smiled at the 
young millionaire and financier. After dinner 
they all went to the opera. It was the first 
time Barbara ‘had been out since the accident. 
Her short hair curled about her low smooth 
young forehead under her white opera-hat. 
Her white cloak and her pink silk and-her pearls 
set off her beauty; and she was just pale enough 
and weak enough to be interesting, when we 
considered the cause. All the lorgnettes were 
leveled at the Rensellaer box; and the young 
broker fancied that he had decided on a wife. 

But as'soon as Barbara had gone home, re- 
tired to her room,and her maid had relieved 
her of her finery, she dismissed her, took out 
the locket from her bosom, and paused long ov- 
er the face pictured there, with sighs, frowns 
and a tear or two. . 

Repentence was at’ work in her passionate 
heart, which could never do anything by halves, 
She began'to be sorry that she had sent De- 
lorme off without giving him an opportunity to 
defend himself. 

She even resolved, before she fell asleep, that, 
on the morrow, she would humble herself to 
ask her father to give her the explanation he 
had so often offered and she refused. 

But, with her breakfast, came a letter which 
made her change color when she read the su- 
perscription. It was a foreign letter, from 
some small village, and she instantly recog- 
nized the handwriting as that of Mrs. Court- 
enay. 

Glancing up at Herman she saw that he had 
already scrutinized the letter, on its outside, 
by the expression of his face. She’ put it, un- 
opened, in her pocket. Pride caused her to 
affect indifference and to linger at the table 
until after her father and cousin left it, 

“Who can be writing to you from England?” 
asked aunt Margaret, as only they two remained 
at the table. 

“T think itis the lady whom I rescued in 
the park, auntie ”—Miss Harlenberg had still no 
idea who that lady was, for neither Herman 
nor Barbara had told her. 

“Very nice of her to write to you, I am 
sure, Barba,” 

** Yes, auntie. 
read her letter.” 

‘Why not read it here?” 

“Oh, John is waiting to remove the things, 
Besides, I always prefer to read my letters in 
my own room.” 

‘How curious! Sodo I, Barba; but I nev- 
er noticed that'you did.” 

The young girl kissed her aunt, as she passed 
her, laughed, and ran up to her chamber. Here 
she locked the door, and broke the envelope 
open. 

‘* Why should she write to me again? It is 
impudent. I haveamind to returnit, unread.” 
But her hesitation was not of long duration; 
curiosity prevailed, and she drew out the let- 
ter: : 


I will run up to my room and 


rr 


BRAVE BARBARA, 


= 


‘“MADPMOISELLH:—Pardon this intrusion, which 
you may copsider unwarrantable. When I left 
America, I left a picture for you, with the expressed 
desire that you might learn to regard the original 
with more favor. T a6 not know that what I said 
had any weight with you. If it had, I take it all 
back. Think as little of Delorme Dunleath as pos- 
sible He could not have loved you, or he would 
not so soon be engeged to another. I have learned, 
on tadvubled authority, since I came here, that he 
is about to contract a marriage—it is to be consum- 
mated at Christmas—with a young lady of rank, 
whom he met at his aunt’s house, but a few weeks 
ago, for the first time. There are circumstances 
connected with the affair which make his conduct 
in it dishonorable in the extreme. It is to be a se- 
cret marriage—a flight, elopement—like hix jirst. 
The lady is betrothed to Delorme’s cousin. the Earl 
of Dunleath. How I came into possession of the 
secrst plans of the two it is not necessary for me to 
explain; except to say that I have a confidant at 
the castle, and that this friend of mine overheard, 
in the garden, the whole plot/of the ‘overs, as mea 
discussed it secretly. On the very day on whic 
she has promised to wed the earl the lady intends 
to elope with Delorme, who is thus doubly a traitor 
—to you, and to his cousin—the latter an invalid, 
upon whom the disappointment will be sure to ac 
disastrously. I tell you this out of kindness to you, 
as it may save you mortification in the future, 
‘Forewarned, forearmed. The little comedy of 
duplicity and double-dealing is now being played 
not far from where I am writing this, at Dunleath 
Castle. I do not think that; Delorme is in love with 
Lady Alice R. He is pag l incapable of that, 
His motive,in marrying the lady, is to cheat his 
cousin out of a wife, and thus, if possible, prevent 
an heir‘ being born to the title and estates—as, in 
ease of his cousin, the earl s, dying without issue, 
Delorme will ittherif The earl, being in poor 
health, will not be likely to seek another wife soon, 
after one lady has played him false and thus, you 
see—but you can read the comedy for yourself. 
Let me congratulate you, mademoiselle, on a mvey 
escape. And believe me, forI swear it to you, by 
the memory of all you risked for me, that I tell you 
this out of no malice to you or to Aim, but to warn 
you of a traitor. Your sincere friend, Veo” 


Three times Barbara read the letter over; 
then she arose, tore it across, and threw it on 
the coals which glowed in the silver grate. Her 
eyes burned, almost like those coals, but her 
cheeks were pale as the ashes beneath. She 
drew her slender figure up to its hight, walked 
to the mirror and looked at herself, half-proudly 
and half-wonderingly, as if she doubted the pos- 
sibility of any man having trifled with her. 
Ah! she caught her breath witha choking gasp. 
Here she stood, Peter Rensellaer’s proud daugh- 
ter, whom people flattered and praised, called 
beautiful! She had been duped—fooled—her 
heart, her very soul won from her by this man, 
who did not care for her! 

Not till then did Barbara know what a com- 
fort it was to dream that Delorme suffered as 
much as she did in their parting. Now, all the 
mortification, the loss, the anguish was hers! 

He had already consoled himself! 

She had broken her heart for him—almost 
died for him—while he was amusing himself 
with cheating his invalid cousin out of his be- 
trothed! Oh! the thought was intolerable! 

A strange fire, a stranger smile, kindled deep 
down in her beautiful, unfathomable eyes; two 
bright red roses bloomed out in her pale cheeks; 
her short upper lip, so sweet and so spirited, 
curled in a sort of self-contempt of her own 
weakness. 

“This is the first of Dece.aber,” she whisper- 
ed, after awhile. “It will be three weeks and 
over, to the twenty-fifth.” 

She unlocked her door and went down to the 
drawing-room, sat down to the grand piano and 
began to play an exquisite movement of Chop- 
in’s, asif she had not a thought in the world 
but to interpret the delicious music. 

Herman had lingered in the house, loth to go 


, before he had heard something to satisfy his 


curiosity about the letter. 
His cousin had treated him with such open 


contumely that he had to make an effort to. 


master hisresentment; but the music drew him, 
and his desire to be with her was greater than 
his self-respect, and it was only afew minutes 
until he was in the drawing-room. 

She saw him come in, and she played on, ten, 
fifteen, twenty minutes, Then, witha sudden, 
discordant crash, she ceased, and, whirled 
about onthe music-stool until she faced him. 

She looked at him steadily afew seconds and 
burst out laughing. i 

“Ts the very sight of me so amusing?” asked 
he, flushing. 

“T was laughing at_ my own thoughts, Her- 
man. Shall I tell you what they were?’ 

“If you please, certainly. Any condescen- 
sion on the part of my Jady cousin will be de- 
lightful to me.” 

“Well, I am going to be very condescending, 
cousin Herman. You did me the honor the other 
day to propose tome—through an embassador, 
Lrefused you. Ihave reconsidered my refusal,” 

‘What do you mean, Barbara?” 

“Just what Isay. I have reconsidered the 


question and am willing that you should pre- | victim—the young girl who knew not where 


sent it a second tinie.” 

“Tn order that you may ridicule me.” 

“No, Herman—in order that I may accept 
your hand—provided you offer it.” 


her elders were leading her—made her hesitate 
in the consummation of her purpose. | She 


| would have hurried it if she could. 


A’ bright flush came over his sallow face; his | 


heart leaped into his throat. He knew, per- 
fectly well, that she had bad news from Eng- 
land, and was piqued and desperate. What of 
that? Now was his opportunity! So soon as 
he could speak, for the lump in his throat, he 
threw himself down on his knees at her feet, 
and said: 


“Tt is ‘offered, cousin Barbara, a thousand | 


times! Will you be my wife?” 

‘Yes, Herman, provided you consent to 
a short engagement;” laughing again. ‘I 
should like the wedding set for 
day.” 

‘You are not mocking me?” 
Tam in dead earnest. 
crush my fingers, cousin. 
hand alone for the present. 
to inform papa of the matter. 
I won’t be kissed! I don’t like it. 


Let me and my 
T leave it to you 
No, I tell you, 
But if Tam 


to consider myself engaged, { will order the | 


carriage and go shopping for the trousseau.” 


“You liked kissing that night/on the moon- | 
lit porch at Bellevue,” thought Herman, “ but 


Ican wait, surely, until Christmas day, for 
your favors, my cousin. You will not alter 
your mind before you get back from your 
drive, Barbara?” he asked aloud. * 

‘Not this time, Herman. You can speak to 
my father when you please.” 

She had promised to be his, but Herman 
would sooner have embraced a pillar of fire, 


out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIU. 

A SCENE, AND A STARTLING REVELATION. 

Ir was a gloomy day in the middle of the 
month of November. The young earl sat at 
his favorite window—or, rather, reclined on 
the couch always placed for him there=look- 
ing out, with a-savage glare, at the misty 
landscape which stretched out toward the hills, 
It was not one of his sunny mornings; his mood 
was in tune with the weather. 

Over his handsome face lay a cloud of discon- 


tent, suspicion, anger; while his black eyes — 


flashed, as if they saw something in the scene 
without to displease them. 

He did not look like a young lover whom 
six brief weeks would bring to his wedding- 
day. 

Lot, Lady Alice had promised to become his 
wife on Ch¥istmas day. And he loved her, as 
he had never thought to love a woman. Yet 
the very passion and flereeness of his love had 
only brought him a restless wretchedness which 
wore on his health more than sorrow and love- 
lessness had ever done. - He suspected—and to 
one of his morbid feelings to suspect was to be 
miserable—that Lady Alice did not love him, 

Even his dark imagination, however, did not 
picture half the truth. Poor, gentle little Al- 
ice, waxing paler day by day, and pitifully 


trying to be dutiful and appear fond of him, | 
did, indeed, not love him, as he feared. That | 


her father had exercised a tyrant’s cruel author- 
ity to make her consent to accept the offered 
honor of an earl’s hand, he did not know; nor 
how cunningly and persistently his own parent 
had worked in concert with Lord Ross to bring 
about the desired engagement. These things 
he did not see; but in place of these, he had 
become almost insanely jealous of his cousin 
Delorme. To his appearance at Dunleath 


Castle Herbert attributed Lady Alice’s frequent | 
fits of abstraction and melancholy—her white | 


cheeks—her shrinking from his loverly ap- 
proaches. Herbert had always been jealous of 
'Delorme, of his splendid health, his fine scholar- 
ship, his agreeable social qualities, Many a 
time, in years gone by, he had said to himself 
that he would be glad to barter his inheritance 
for his cousin’s. 


Christmas | 


But you need not | 


| 


Now, however, curiously enough—for he gen- | 


erally told her everything—he had made no 
complaint to his mother of his suspicions that 
Delorme was undermining him in Alice’s re- 
gard, The wound was so very sore that he 
eould not bear even her loving hand to touch 
it. And so the poison rankled and worked up- 
on his physical malady, until his mother saw, 
with alarm that he was failing instead of im- 
proving, and less fif than eyer to marry. She 
could scarcely wait for Christmas, She count- 
ed the days. 
persuaded Alice to set an earlierday, But not 
one feeling of pity forthe unwilling and driven 


Meantime she found Delorme useful in many 
particulars, as there was considerable business 
to transact and several journeys to London to 
be made. Having convinced herself, by sharp 
observation, that he had no design of interest- 
ing Lady Alice in himself, but, on the contrary, 
was in some deep trouble of his own which 
made him almost rudely indifferent to her, 
the countess had graciously begged him to re- 
main with them until after the wedding, and 
he had promised to do so. 

Acute as she was, and ever on guard, the no- 
ble lady did not discover the truth with regard 
to Alice. She thought Alice as indifferent to 
Delorme as he was to her; for Nature had 
taught the girl how to guard the sacred secret 
of her unsought love. 

Like the bird that chirps in another direction 
to draw the intruder from the nest where her 
little enes lie, so Atice, all untaught and inno- 
cent as the bird, yet knew the art to draw at- 
tention from her heart’s hidden secret that lay 
trembling in the white nest of her young bos- 
om. She loved Delorme. Ah! how many and 
how burning were the tears which soaked into 
her pillow night by night! From the first mo- 
ment when he had drawn near the countess and 


| herself in the rose-garden, her whole be:ng had 


gone out to him. She knew that he did tot 
care for her—that it was written in the book of 
Fate that she must wed the Earl of Dunleath— 


| meek, timid, obedient, it had not, thus far, en- 
s . | tered her mind to rebel—to refuse to obey her 
than lay a finger on his cousin as she flashed | 


imperious father, to offend the haughty but 
kind countess—to do anything, in short, but to 
submit, and to sacrifice herself to the will of 
others. 

Yet the time was to come when such thoughts 
would urge themselves upon her. 

There had been more than the average num- 
ber of gloomy days in this month of Novem- 
ber. The weather always affected Herbert. 
This particular morning it oppressed and un- 
nerved him. His mother had chosen, two days 
before, to visit London, to give some orders 
about Lady Alice’s trousseau, and would not 
be home for another two days. It was near- 
ly twelve o’clock and Lady Alice had not been 
near him. His cousin had barely stepped in, 
after breakfast, to inquire how he had spent 


| the night, and gone immediately out again. 


Herbert was torturing himself with imagin- 
ing that Delorme was with Alice, making love 
to her—that these two were having a fine time 
amusing themselves, while he was shut up in 
this hateful chamber whose luxury could not 
make it endurable to him, especially in his 
present mood. ; 

Therefore, the flame of red in his pale cheeks, 
the glow of suppressed rage in his black eyes. 

Presently he rung a hand-bell, on a small ta- 
ble at the head of his sofa. Jackson appeared 
at the first tinkle. : 

“Where is my cousin Delorme, this morn- 
ing?’ 

“T am notcertain, your lordship, but I think 
he isin the library, writing letters, or looking 
over papers.” 

“Ah! very much engaged, I dare say. Do 
you know where the Lady Alice Ross is spend- 
ing the morning?” 

“T do not, yourlordship. It is my h’impres- 
sion she is in her own room,” 

‘Hind out, by her maid, and send her word 
that I would feel honored by a visit from her, 
if pai} not too seriously engaged otherwise.” 

“Yes, your lordship,” and Jackson, bowing, 
disappeared, 

The earl set his white teeth together, and the 
nails of his fingers pressed into the palms of 
his hands. 

“Tl wager all the books in it, that she is in 
the library with Delorme,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘ A delightful opportunity they are 
having to enjoy each other’s society. My cous- 
in has always had the advantage of me. 
D—n him! I expect he will continue to have to 
the end. Fate isagainss me. I feel like curs- 
ing myself, since God has cursed me. * * * 

“16 won’t do—I can telbhim it will not do for 


| him to interfere between Alice and me! I 


| she’s shy e h with me. 
She regretted that she had not | ¢ Y earthen 


would choke him to death with my own fingers 
before I would remain idle and know that those 
soft arms of hers had been about his neck. He 
must look out, and not make mischief. Curse her! 
It’s more than | can 
do to persuade her to a kiss; but I'll warrant 
me, she has given him a dozen since breakfast. 
“ Mother, you had no right to go away at 


#8 


this time, leaving them together. It was not 
kind—it was not wise of you. 


just under these apartments of mine; | wish I 


could see through the floor. How long atime she | 


takes to come!” 

Thus the sick earl raved on to himself, mut- 
tering things even more mad and foolish, work- 
ing himself up into one of his dangerous tem- 
pers. Jt was, indeed, unwise in the countess 
to have left him four days to himself before the 
plan on which her heart was set. was consum- 
mated, But it had been quite important that 
she should go to town; and her confidential in- 
structions to Jackson had been many and mi- 
nute, She had especially, cautioned him to 
keep his master quiet and free from excitement; 


to, administer the most powerful nervines in | 
case of a threatened attack of his malady, and | 
to earefully keep the Lady Alice out of_ his | 


presence at such times, should they occur. 
“Remember, Jackson, that I would not have 
her see him in one of his spasms for a thousand 
pounds. Be discreet. You know what. is ex- 
pected of you,” were the last words of the count- 
ess to the faithful attendant. 
As a consequence of this warning Jackson— 


who had. noticed the signs of agitation in his | 


young master, bufi who. did not suspect the 
source of it, and sought to soothe and quiet him 
by the ordinary means, and who deemed it very 
imprudent to introduce the young lady into the 
room while the earl was so excited—returned 
in about five minutes with a fictitious message, 
which he had manufactured to suit the circum- 


stances, saying that Lady Alice was particular- | 


ly busy with a piece of flower-painting which 
she hoped to complete by luncheon-time, and 
begged to be excused until then. 

“And, your lordship,” went on the servant, 
presenting a glass containing a powerful com- 
posing draught, ‘‘her ladyship, the countess, 
gave orders that you should have this regular, 
at noon of each day.” 

The earl reached out his hand, not to take 
tie glass, but to give it a blow which dashed it 
to the floor and sent its contents flying over the 
sumptuous carpet in ugly stains, 

“Tf the Lady Alice is too much engaged to 
come to me I will go to her. My coat, Jack- 
son.” He did not wait for aszistance, but tore 
off the furred dressing-gown in which he had 
been Jounging. 

‘“lmdeed, my lord, you are not well enough 
to venture out of your room. 
sician or her ladyship would not approve. Let 
ine beg of you,” pleaded Jackson, trembling in 
his shoes, for he foresaw the consequences of 
ihe earl’s indulging his temper, and he remem- 
bered the warning he had received. ‘‘I shall 
lose my place if he goes down-stairs in that hu- 
mor. Something will be sure to happen,” he 
thought to himself, and wouid fain haye with- 
held the coat, but his master looked at him with 


a glitter in his eyes which was not to be disre- | 


garded, 

“Hold your tongue. I shall go down if it 
pleases me to do so. My coat, this moment, 
Where shall I find the Lady Alice?” 

“T think, my lord, she is in her own room, 
as I said,” lied the servant, who knew she was 


in the library, but, who hoped to mislead his | 


master, and avert a meeting. 

“You think nothing of the kind, Jackson. 
She is in the library with my cousin, and you 
know it. I am going to surprise them by a 
visit. Do not you follow me. . Stay where you 
are, and occupy yourself wiping that medicine 
from the earpet. 
find me well enough to be out.” 
earl grinned maliciously and his eyes shone like 
a tiger’s, * 

Ona small table of Roman mosaic, in another 
paitof the room. lay a velvet-lined case con- 
taining a pair of elezuntly-mounted American 
revolvers. He walked over and put one of 
these in his inside breast-pocket. 

“T may want to go outside and practice 
shooting, in case [should sometime, challenge or 
be challenged,” he remarkéd, still smiling dia- 
bolically.. Poor, fellow! he had been gentle- 
tempered and generous once, and was now 
scare sly more responsible for his fits of rage and 
his unreasonable actions than a maniac. ‘ What 
are you following me, for, Jackson? Do as you 
are bid. [want to go down very softly and 
give my dear cousin a pleasant surprise.” 

The servant, with a troubled countenance, 
watched him leave the room. He had had more 
than one tussle with his master, which had 
taxed his great and trained strength; but he 
herdly dared to interfere with him then, How- 
ever, he stole after him, as soon as he could do 
ao w.thout being detected,” 


The library is | 


I know the phy- | 


They will be delighted to | 
The young | 
| white teeth glittered between. 


THE. FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


Meantime the two occupants of the library sat 
there,each busied with his and her own thoughts. 
The mist had thickened into a steady rain 
which beat against the three long windows: at 
the end of the large room, The heavy silken 
draperies had been drawn well back to admit 
the dull light. 

Lady Alice sat near oneof these windows be- 
fore a drawing-stand on which was a very 


pretty water-color sketch of the lake and | 


mountains on which she had been working since 
breakfast. 

She had come into the library first and ar- 
ranged her materials, before Delorme Dunleatb 
made his app:arance there. Very sby and 
very modest, she had attempted at once to take 
flight; but this he would not allow, begging her 
to go on with her painting, and saying that he 
should not disturb her, as he only desired to 
look over and copy a few papers at the request 
of his aunt. 

Thus the two had sat there since ten o’clock. 
In all that time they had exchanged only three 
remarks, about the weather and about the visit 
of the countess to London. Delorme was 
moody and pre-oceupied; not so much with his 
work as with his own thoughts. The most of 
the time he was unconscious that Lady Alice 
was in the room. 

But she—ah! she was never for a moment 
unconscious of him. Very little progress was 
made on her picture that dull morning. It 
was the jirst time—so closely had the countess 
kept guard—that she had ever been alone with 
Delorme Dunleath. Her conscience whispered 
her that she ought to go to her betrothed and 
exert herself to make the rainy day more agree- 
able to him; but for once, in the unselfish and 
innocent heart of the girl, her own pleasure got 
the better of her sense of duty. 

“T shall be with Herbert always,” she 
thought, in excuse, ‘‘ and with his cousin so lit- 
tle—so little! Only a few brief days at best!” 
and she bent her fair rose-face over her paint- 
ing, and let the melancholy joy of being with 
this man whom she loved, but who loved.her 
not, thrill her very heart of hearts. 

Had Delorme looked up suddenly from his 
writing he might have surprised the secret 
which Lady Alice would have suffered torture 
rather than reveal, for her eyes were often fix- 
ed on him with a long look, and in their blue 


| depths her love was mirrored as plainly as 


heaven in a still lake. 

But he was not thinking of her and so she 
might safely look at him, while the rain beat 
at the long windows and the wild November 
wind rustled. the foliage without, and the 
blank eyes of marble poets and philosophers 
stared down at the two, seeing nothing of the 
tragic leaf of life open before them. 

At last, with a low, tremulous sigh, Lady 
Alice let fall her brush, her fair head drooped, 
her rose-leaf mouth and her long eyelashes 
trembled, as she gazed piteously at the cold, 
absorbed face of Delorme, bent over his writing. 

At that moment the heavy curtain which 
hung before the library door was drawn aside, 


| and Herbert stepped noiselessly in. 


Neither of the two occupants of the room 
perceived him; Delorme wrote calmly on, Lady 
Alice sighed and watched him. 

The great black eyes of the young earl en- 
larged and glowed like those of a wild animal 
about to spring on its prey. 

With cat-like caution he advanced further 
into the room. 

A wickea smiie—the smile of hate, rage and 
revenge—drew back his pale lips until his 
He had passed 
over half the space between himself and them 
before his presence was observed. Then De- 
lorme looked up, involuntarily rising to his 
feet at sight of his cousin’s face. Lady Alice 
gave a faint scream and cowered back in her 
chair. 

“You did not expect to see me,” began Her- 
bert, with a strange laugh, coming a few steps 
nearer; “I was supposed to be a prisoner in 
that hell to which | am confined so much of 
my happy life; and therefore it was safe for 
you to indulge in the pleasure of each other’s 
society. However, though unfortunate, I am 
not tame enough to submit to some things. 


| You are so modest and so shy, Lady Alice, 


that you never look at me, your husband-to- 
be, as you were just now looking at. my cousin, 
As for you, Delorme, you have always been in 
my way—you were always beating me at 
games in childhood, at books in college, and 
now, you would beat me at the game of love. 
But the ‘race is not always to the strong’— 
Look out for yourself!” almost shrieking this 
last sentence, quick as a flah from a dark 


cloud, he drew the revolyer from his bosomand 
fired at Delorme—then, turned as quickly, and 
leveled the smoking weapon at the breast of 
the girl to whom he was betrothed. 

Lady Alice had time for one thought—since 
thought is swift—and that was, ‘Better so, 
than to live—with him,” and she no longer 
quailed as she faced the sudden death. 

At that very second of time, while his finger 
was on the trigger, but before he could move; 
it to his purpose, the rebel nerves of the epi- 
leptic earl refused. to do his bidding; the re- 
volver fell to the floor, his eyes rolled in their 
sockets, foam flew from his ghastly lips and 
he sunk on the carpet in those convulsions, so 
fearful to look at and so alarming to those who 
are not accustomed to the sight. 

At the same instant Jacksom rushed in. He 
had been listening at the door, but the first dis- 
charge of the weapon had been too quick for 
his interference. 

Lady Alice gazed at) her prostrate lover, 
writhing in spasms, with terror, repugnance 
and wonder. She knew not the meaning of 
the frightful fit, and thought Herbert to be 
dying. 

Even then her concern for Delorme was 
greatest; she ran to his side. 

“Oh, are you hurt?’ she gasped. 

Delorme held up his left arm, from the 
sleeve of which the blood was trickling. 

“ Tt-is only a flesh-wound, and not in the least 
dangerous,” he answered her, a little pale, but 
smiling to assure her. 

“Are you certain?” she asked, shuddering. 

“ Positive,” he returned, cheerfully. 

Then she looked again at Herbert. Jackson 
had gone for assistance in carrying his young 
master to his rooms. The earl lay on the floor, 
a distressing object for a sensitive-girl’s ob- 
servation; all his splendid beauty distorted, 
and his features horrible to look at, his eyes 
rolled up, the froth oozing from between his 
set teeth. 

“What is the matter with him?’ she asked of 
Delorme. 

“Tt is only one of his ordinary epileptic at- 
tacks,” he answered, expecting to quiet her 
alarm. 

“Epileptic?” she echoed, her large eyes open- 
ing wider still. 

“You knew he was subject to them?’ De- 
lorme said, uneasily. 

“Never! They have purposely deceived me! 
And papa is willing { should marry that man 
lying there!” 

Then Delorme looked at her pifyingly, for 
the first time perceiving how her elders and ad- 
visers had laid a trap for the ensnaring of this 
poor young creature. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
A NEW LOVER AND STRANGE PERIL. 

Prerer RENSELLAER, the proud old aristo- 
crat, was disconcerted—not to say, vulgarly, 
dumbfounded—when his nephew announced to 
him that Barbara had consented to marry him 
if her father made no objections; and that Bar- 
bara herself had fixed the wedding-day for 
Christmas. 

Herman was well enough; but he was not 
the man to fill the eye of the proud father. 
Why could not Barba—naughty, self-willed, 
untameable as she was—have fixed upon the 
young’ broker he had selected for her, if she had 
made up her mind to forget Delorme? Why, 
under the heavens, must she take up with this 
penniless, commonplace cousin?—and why, why 
must she, so lately at death’s door for another, 
now make such unseemly haste to marry Her- 
man? : 

“Tis best to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new,’ 


Barba, you reckless girl,” said the old gentle- 
man, seriously; but she was more willful than 
ever, urging his consent in so vehement and 
puzzling a way that, ina day or two, he gave 
in, and submitted to that to which he was far 
from reconciled. ” 

Herman was miserably happy. 

It was not that he felt wretched because 
Barbara did not love him; he was elated at the 
certainty of obtaining an heiress, and would 
willingly have taken her, knowing that she 
hated him, if he could only have ruled her; but 
she was the master, and contrived to make his 
daily life uncomfortable in every way she 
could invent; and she betrayed great inge- 
nuity in inventing new methods of mortifying 
and teasing him. 

“Wait until you are my wife, Miss, and I'l 
have my revenge'”’ was the only consolation 
Herman had; and this he thought but did not 
dare to say, 


BRAVE BARBARA, 


In memory of the betroth.’-party she had 
once given Barbara insisted that this engage- 
ment should be kept a profound secret. 

She was full of whims and contradictions, 
ruling the whole household with a high hand. 
Aunt Margaret got very nearly out of all pa- 
tience with her, and threatened toreturn home. 
But when she saw how pale and listless the 
girl was, whevever the necessity for wearing 
the mask was removed, she pitied her and felt 
for her deep concern. 

“She is ruining her life by this hasty mar- 
riage with Herman; she despises him; and she 
is only doing this to hide how badly she feels 
over the other affair. !am going to remons- 
trate with her—seriously. I shall not be put 
off by any of her queenly airs. She shall lis- 
ten to me,” said the old lady to herself, put- 
ting her foot down very hard as she said it. 

And she did make naughty Barbara listen to 
her. They had a long, long calk that very 
night, and the girl cried, and told her about 
Mrs. Courtenay’s second letter, and how that 
she was bound Delorme should know she could 
wed as quick*y as he could. 

Aunt Margaret did not try to break up this 
foolish state of feeling by reasoning; she pon- 
dered awhile; formed a plan; told part—only 
a part—of it to Barbara; and the result of all 
was that Mr. Rensellaer and Herman were 
startled, next morning at breaktast, by the an- 
nouncement from the spinster that she and her 
niece were going to Paris to purchase the bridal 
finery. 

“We have five weeks to do it in,” she said; 
“time enough! and the poor, pale child needs 
an ocean voyage.” 

“ But it’s a very inclement, unsafe season of 
the year to be on the sea,” expostulated the fa- 
ther. 

‘Our fall gales are over. We shall have 
settled weather,” retorted aunt Margaret. 

“ But—coming back.” 

“Tt is seldom stormy just before Christ- 
mas.” 

“T think you might wait, cousin, and take 
the journey with me,’ complained Herman, 
dreadfully uneasy at anything which took Bar- 
bara so far from him—the bright certainty of 
his marriage seemed fading out into a dream. 

Barbara flashed at hima look from the depths 
of her dark eyes which withered him. 

“D6 not dictate until you have the right, 
cousin Herman,” was her only reply to his ten- 
der suggestion, and he dared make no more 
positive objection. 

It was with a forlorn feeling which he in 
vain tried to shake off that Herman, the fol- 
lowing day at a little past noon, watched the 
steamer put out into stream and down the bay, 
which carried off aunt Margaret and Barbara 
—the latter supplied by her doting father with 
letters-of-credit representing sums large enough 
to purchase a solid chest full of wedding things 
of the costliest. 

His bride-to-be had graciously given him 
three fingers to shake at parting! He had a 
source of uneasiness deeper than the fear of 
winter gales. He could not forget that De- 
lorme was on the other side of the water. The 
more he thought of it the less he liked it; but 
he could not help himself. 

Mr. Rensellaer, on the contrary, was not so 
sorry as he had been at first. The’ weather 
promised favorably; and it chancéd that Mr. 
Arthur Granbury, the magnificent millionaire, 
sailed on the same steamer with Barbara, hav- 
ing been unexpectedly called to France to ma- 
nipulate a huge scheme for a stock-company in 
certain new mines in Nevada. 

The father, having informed the polite and 
delighted young financier that his daughter 
and sister had no male protector on the voyage, 
saw that Mr. Granbury willingly assumed such 
charge of them as they would permit. 

‘Barbara may get over her foolish notion 
about Herman, after all,” thought Peter. on his 
way back to his deserted mansion. “T shall 
warn my nephew to keep very close about the 
affair,” and he did give orders that nothing 
should be said about the expected marriage. 

On board the ship a similar reticence pre- 
vailed. Aunt Margaret informed young Gran- 
bury that she had advised her niece to an ocean 
voyage for her health He became their de- 
voted attendant, He contrived that the story 
of Miss Rensellaer’s bravery in Central Park 
should be whispered about; and every passen- 
ger and officer on board the ship were ardent 
admirers of the beautiful young lady—so very 
young, to have done so grand a thing. 

Her ‘short hair, erisping in the cunningest 
curls about her haughty, elegantly-shaped | 


head, served to illustrate the dagger she had 
run, and the pain she had suffered. She did 
not like her clipped locks, but others considered 
them her crown of glory. Her loveliness, her 
riches, her family name, and her courage, 
made her a heroine to whom all were eager to 
do homage. 

Arthur Granbury “saw, marked, and in 
wardly digested.” He was very ambitious of 
social distinction, and here was a young lady 
who would do infinite honor to such a home as 
he intended setting up in some aristocratic 
quarter of the American Paris. He thought 
her extremely beautiful, and he admired her 
imperiousness more than anything else about 
her. . Those straight black brows and that in- 
domitable pride which flashed in those glorious 
eyes were charming to him. He coveted a 
queen for a bride. 

Alas! that pride of Barbara’s had already 
made her do two worse than foolish things— 
caused her to dismiss the man she loved with 
out a hearing; and to tie herself by a promise 
to another whom she looked down upon, 

But the young broker knew nothing of all 
this—had not even heard of Miss Rensellaer’s 
engagement, and the manner in which it was 
broken off. Hour by hour and day by day he 
became more madly infatuated with her. 
bara did nothing to encourage him; but he was 
so impetuous that she could nof frown down 
the ardor with which be waited upon her. All 
she could do was to resolve to herself that he 
should not be mortified by a refusal of his hand 
from her—she would prevent his making the 
offer of if. 

it was the eighth afternoon of the voyage, a 
mild day for so late in November. The sea 
was as tranquil as in summer. Many of the 
lady passengers, wrapped in waterproofs and 
shawls, were on deck, enjoying the cold, fresh, 
but not freezing air. 

Aunt Margaret and Barbara had seats by 
the railing, and Mr. Granbury, as usual, was 
devoting himself to them. 

The sun would soon sink in his watery bed; 
there was a rosy glow around the far horizon, 
and it was reflected on Barbara’s sweet, solemn 
face—solemn, for she had grown thoughtful in 
viewing the sublimity of sea and sky. 

“How lovely she is!” thought Arthur, his 
eyes fixed on her the more freely that her gaze 
wandered over the purpling water. ‘In two 
days, or three at the most, we shall part. I 
cannot let her go without speaking to her, I 
wish that good aunt of hers would ever leave 
us a moment alone together! She is kind, but 
she is a dreadful bore—under the cireum- 
stances! And she cannot take a hint. I shall 
be obliged to speak in her hearing, at last; for 
declare myself I will, before we two part.” 

Perhaps Barbara read his purpose, when, on 
turning her calm gaze from the stinset sea, she 
met his impassioned eyes, for she blushed; and 
as he saw the slow, rich color gather on her 
pale cheeks, he could no longer control himself, 


but bent and murmured in her ear, too low for | 


the aunt to overhear: 

‘Miss Rensellaer, I will say it—I love you 
madly.” 

* Forbear, I beg of you!” whispered Barbara, 
in return, the color dying out and leaving her 
face white and troubled-looking. ; 

At that moment there was evident confu- 


sion an excited movement on another part of | 


the deck. People looked that way, idly won- 
dering what it was about, and returned to their 
books and their chat. 

“Nothing can prevent my telling you so, and 
running my chance,” repeated the young gen- 
tleman, so excitedly that aunt Margaret, deep 
in the pages of a novel, looked up and began 
to observe. : 

At this crisis the commotion on deck greatly 
increased; the passengers, as by one impulse, 
arose to their feet. very alarm at sea causes 
a sudden trepidation of heart and an instinc- 
tive looking about as fer a place of refuge. 
Alas! with the treacherous water everywhere 
about them, what refuge is there from the ship 
which proves more treacherous still? One 
hushed instant, and the ery of “Fire!” rings 
out terribly distinet.. ‘‘Fire!’ Yes; the most 
dreaded of all horrors is there before them; 
long tongues of flame creep up about the 
smoke-stack, and a cloud of hot smoke pours 
into their faces. 

“My God!” murmured Arthur Granbury. 
“Miss Reusellaer, the ship is on fire!” 

“T know it,” replied Barbara, reachin: 
her hand to her aunt. “ What shall I do?” 

“Remain at this exact spot. I will see how 
much danger there is, Do not leave this, for 


out 


Bar- | 


I will be sure to come here for you. Mean- 
time, here are two life-preservers; put them 
on. Can you do it for each other?’ 

“Yes,” answered Barbara, beginning to do 
it for her aunt, who trembled so that she could 
do nothing for herself. 

Granbury darted away. An officer whom 
| he questioned told him that there were still 
| some hopes of extinguishing the fire; but that 
orders had been given to lower the boats so 
that they would be ready in case of necessity. 

“One thing more,” persisted the young ban- 
ker, as the officer broke away from him. 
“Have I a chance to get to my state-room?”’ 

“Plenty of chance; if you do not stay too 
long.” 

Granbury darted down the stairs and along 
the passage, stifling with smoke, and showing 
a red gleam at the far end. He tore into his 
room, caught af a queer-looking package on the 
| bed, undressed himself in half a minute, and 
reclothed himself in an odd dress—a patent 
swimming-suit, or. life-preserving garment, 
which he had been ridiculed for purchasing, 
and which, indeed, he had little expected to 
use. He was on deck again inside of three 
minutes. What a change those three minutes 
had made for the worse! He had to fight his 
way through flame to reach the staircase and 
the deck; and when he got out, the people were 
gathered at one end, and the hot breath of the 
fire was already nearly scorching them, while 
strong men, mad with fear, were pushing aside 
the ladies and children whom the officers were 
endeavoring to lower safely into a boat. 

Granbury rushed to the spofi where he had 
left the two ladies. They had obeyed him and 
| remained quiet. Aunt Margaret seemed para- 
| lyzed; but. Barbara, though white as death 
| with horror, was ready to obey orders. With 
one sharp glan7e he saw that their life-preserv 
ers were properly adjusted and expanded. 

“Come!” he cried, dragging each by a hand. 
“T will fight a way for you into the boat.” 

But when he got to the side of the steamer, 
Barbara sternly declared that, her aunt should 
go first; and the elder lady was safely lower- 
ed, and then the ery came up that the boat 
was nearly swamped and that not another soul 
must attempt to get into her. 

“Good-by, . auntie,” called out Barbara’s 
thrilling voice, and then Granbury hurried her 
to the other side of the steamer, where another 
boat. was being lowered. As usual in such 
| eases it reached the water bottomside up. It 
was righted, and the frantic people swarmed in 
| until the officers held them back, and. Barbara 
had not been one of the chosen; and the over- 
freighted boat, in poor order, and leaking, 
went down not twenty feet from the burning 
steamer, 

And now the hot breath of the eager flames 
| blew in her pale face, and she shrank and clung 
| to her protector’s arm, who looked about wild- 
| ly for the means of saving her; but the fire 
was now too fierce, playing about the other 
boats before they could be launched, and men 
| were leaping into the water to escape a more 
| dreadful death, and even the captain gave up 
all for lost. 

Granbury threw half a dozen deck-stools into 
the water. 

“You will have to jump,” he said; “TI will 
come after you, and support you. Perhaps we 
may yet be saved.” 

“T cannot,” murmured Barbara, drawing 
back. 

“Haye. courage, my darling,” urged her 
companion. 

The heat of the flames’ became intolerable, 
and she consented for him tg lift her to the 
railing, and leaped into the chilling waves—or 
rather, was driven, for 2: that moment a great 
swirl of flame enveloped them, leaving them 
no alternative. 

When Barbara regained consciousness, after 
being stunned by the shock of the cold water, 
she found herself lashed to a stool, which, with 
the aid of her life-preserver, enabled her to 
keep her head above water. Fora brief time 
excitement” gave her fictitious warmth and 
strength, while the cheering words of Arthur 
Granbury, who swam by her side, encouraged 
her to attempt the struggle for life. But the 
water was benumbing, the sun had set, the 
prospect was fearful. She dimly saw other 
poor creatures, like herself, dotting here and 
there the lurid waves, while the burning ship, 
now some distance away, cast an awful light 
over the scene. A boat passed them, but the 
mate, who had command of it, answered Gran- 
| bury’s appeal, that it would be the death of all 
' to take another person on board, 
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Racy. 


An half-hour, which seemed an eternity, 
went by. ‘The ship, far away, appeared like a 
dying lamp against the darkening horizon. 
Not a soul remained in sight—all their friends 
and companions had gone down or drifted | 
away. 

“How do you bear itt Are you holding 
out?” anxiously inquired the man who had so 
suddenly become Barbara’s friend in this dire 
emergency- 

“Oh, I am so cold! Chilled to the very 
heart. I may as well die at once,” chattered 
the poor girl. 

“Alas! if I could warm you in my heart! 
But, at least, we can die together. I know, 
now, how much I love you, dearest.” 

And Barbara’s white cheeks, drenched with 
the bitter waves, no longer blushed at these de- 
voted words. 

“Shall I pray for you?’ she asked. 
You have been noble and good to me.” 

There was a short silence; then the sinking 
girl spoke again: 

“Perhaps you will not die. If you are res- 
cued, tell papa how I love him and bless him. 
How are you getting on, anyway?’ 

“Tf the water were not so cold, I could float 
for a day—two days, any length of time. 
This apparatus works admirably, I am not in 
the least fatigued. Should I become so, I 
could turn on my back and rest, even sleep. I 
wish you had the dress instead of I.” 

“How good—you—”’ Barbara could not 
finish; the words were frozen on her lips; she 
was dying from exhaustion. 

Granbury, who, all this time, had been par- 
tially supporting her with one arm, turned 
over on his back, and with his free hand felt 
in a compartment of his dress for a small flask, 
drew it out, opened it with his teeth, and held 
it close to the pale lips of the dying girl. She 
was almost too far gone to swallow, but she 
made the effort, and the brandy ran like fire 
along her chilled veins, and revived her won- 
derfully. 

Carefully recorking the bottle and screwing 
down the metal top, Granbury restdred it to 
its place and buttoned up the pocket. 

Yet he was in despair. He knew the relief 
must be but temporary. Vainly his half- 
blinded eyes, smarting with brine, looked 
about over the endless waste. No promise of 
help could be discerned through the deepening 
twilight, 

He could no longer see the fated steamer. 

In a few snoments, indeed, he thought it had 
reappeared on the horizon; but he soon found | 
that what he took to be the ship, still blazing, 
was the rising full moon, coming up large, 
bright, and calmly glorious, as if no suffering 
human creatures were watching her with fail- 
ing eyes. 

“Tf the water were not so cold!” thought 
Granbury, ‘‘ it would be a comfort to have the 
moon all night. But neither of us can endure 
this long. Miss Rensellaer, for Heaven’s sake, 
speak, Oh, I fear you are past speaking,” and, 
truly, no answer, not even a moan, responded 
to his appeal: 

He was about to try the brandy again when 
something wonderful happened. 

The deathly cold water grew suddenly warm! 

It bathed their benumbed limbs with a soft- 
er, more soothing touch. Barbara, in a minute 
or two, drew a long, sobbing sigh; in another 
minute she spoke, very faintly: 

“T am not freezing now—I am comfortable, 
Is it a miracle, Mr. Granbury?” 

“Not a miracle, precisely. I have just 
thought what it is. We are in the Gulf 
Str am.” 

“Perhaps, then, we are not so far from Eng- 
lish shores?’ murmured Barbara. 

But, even two or three hundred miles, their 
real distance from land, were as fatal as thou- 
sands to creatures in their frightful situation. 
Granbury knew it; but he allowed and en-— 
couraged Barbara to hope. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PLAYING A DOUBLE PART. 


WueEn the Countess of Dunleath returned | 
from London she detected a great change in 
shy, obedient little Lady Alice; a change which 
alarmed her, and aroused suspicion that all had | 
not gone well in her absence. She felt about | 
with cautious questions, but Alice avoided them 
all; so did her nephew, Lord Ro:s, and the ser- 
vants. From none of them did her ladyship 


“T will, 


worst attacks, combining a maniac fit of tem- 
per with a rdrtul convulsion of epilepsy. 

Jackson, knowin: well he would lose his 
placeif his imprudence were discovered, did all 
he could to hide it. Lord Ross did not care to 
dwell on the state of his daughter’s feelings to 
the proud countess. Delorme had reasons for 
thinking it prudent to say nothing of the scene 
in the library. 

His aunt was given to understand that the 
wound in his arm came from carelessness in 


| handling his rifle while out shooting. The fe- 
| ver and pain was not great, his blood was good, 


and Jackson had dressed the injury so that no 
surgeon had to be called, and thus all unpleas- 
ant surmises were checked. 

Two other scenes of some excitement had fol- 
lowed on, within the stately castle-walls, short- 
ly after the singular one in the library. As 
soon as Herbert had sufficiently recovered from 
the state into which his jealous fury had thrown 
tim, his cousin had insisted on an interview 
with him. It wasin vain that the earl refused 
it, or that he arose, pale and shaking, and or- 
dered Delorme out of bis apartment when the 
latter insisced on a personal explanation. With 
great dignity, and the power which comes from 
superior self-command, Delorme refused to re- 
tire, and then and there had a long talk with 
his unhappy cousin, before the end of which 
he had succeeded, by the simple charm of truth 
and honesty, in convincing Herbert that he 
was and always had been his friend—that he 
did not want the earldom, and least of all that 
he did not covetthe hand and heart of Lady 
Alice Ross. , 

* After that unfortunate affair which dark- 
ened my early youth, cousin Herbert, I never 
cared for woman. I was a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, until a few months ago, in 
the United States, I met a young lady who re- 
vived my withered heart as dew revives a 
flower. We were betrothed, and soon to be 
wedded, but she heard of my first marriage, 
and dismissed me, with seorn and contumely, 
without listening to any explanation. I re- 
turned to England to complete arrangements 
for the care and education of my child, to see 
you all once more, get my affairs, long neg- 
lected, into better shape, and again to become 
a wanderer, no one knows where or whither. 
Lady Alice is a sweet little girl—a pure, gen- 
tle, lovely little lady—but I would not marry 
her, if she were made of one solid diamond. I 
am the last man in the world for you to be jeal- 


| ous of,” 


“T exonerate you, cousin,” returned Her- 
bert, still wretched and discontented, ‘‘ but not 
Lady Alice, She loyes you as much as she de- 
tests me,” 

“T have not discovered it, Herbert. You 
torment yourself unnecessarily.” 

‘““And now that she has seen me at my 
worst,” burst out the e irl, bitterly, “she will 
loathe me.” 

“T am glad that she saw you at your 
worst,” answered Delorme, gravely. “ Her- 
bert, do you, can you and your, mother, think 


| it right to deceive the young lady with regard 
| to your peculiar affliction? I tell you, plainly, 


to me it seems an execrable piece of deception, 
and I am glad youare thwarted in it.” 

“Plain talk, cousin! I dare say. you expect 
me to like it! I swear, 1 am tempted yet to 
infer that you desire to prevent my marrying 
at all.” 

‘““No—no! I should love to see you happily 
married. But the woman who joins her life 
with yours hasa right to. know who. she mar- 


| riesand what he is, beforehand. It would be 
| better for your own peace, your prospects of 


happiness, if she still loved and, clung to you 
after knowing all.” 

‘* Mother does not think so. My mother is 
wise, and she says, ‘when Lady Alice is your 
wife she will see things as a wife should—she 
will love you so dearly that she will be only 
the more deyoted on account of your suffer- 

S,? ” 

“T should be afraid of it. At all events you 
have now betrayed yourself, through your own 
indiscretion, and I rejoice at it. If Lady Al 
ice is still willing to marry you itis her own 
affair, and you ought to be a very happy fel- 


| low, cousin Herbert.” 


But the earl, in his secret soul, felt that the 
girl he had threatened and accused, and before 
whom he had fallen to the floor in a fit, never 
would be willing to marry him, 


The other scene was between. Lord Ross and , foot on them by daylight. 


Too timid, too dutiful—a creature all love, 
obedience and sensibility—for once she was 
wrought up to the hight of standing on her 
own individual rights. The tyrant scarcely 
recognized his own child in the pale girl, with 
the flashing eyes and the little figure drawn up 
like an arrow, who came to tell him, in delib- 
erate words, that he might order her, be an- 
gry with her, beat her, starve her, kill her, but 
she neyer would marry the epileptic Earl of 
Dunleath. 

‘You have shamefully deceived me, father. 
I might forgive the countess, for he is her son; 
but | can not forgive you, for Jam your 
daughter! It is the most outrageous thing the 
world ever heard of—this attempt of yours 
to sell your own flesh and blood to this half- 
maniac bidder?” 

To hear such language from lips ever before 
sweetly dutiful astonished, angered, and stupe- 
fied Lord Ross. But he quickly rallied; and 
then and there he applied mental thumb-screws 
to his delicate child. He appealed to her af- 
fection for him—would she see him disgraced, 
bankrupt, starving, in prison?—her own father? 
Would she see the family pride dragged in the 
dust? Would she count her own silly fancies 
before the welfare of her parent, the salvation 
of the house of Ross? 

If she wereso undutiful, so hard-hearted, so 
coldly selfish, then all he could do would be to ex- 
ert his full authority as her father and compel 
her todo right. What was there about the Har] of 
Dunleath that she should dare address such 
words to her own parent? It is true that he 
was afilicted with an unhappy nervous disor- 
der, but the attacks were brief, were not fre- 
quent, were scarcely to be taken into considera- 
tion, and when they were not upon him where 
would she find the equal of Herbert, Barl of 
Dunleath?—handsome, bright, the owner of 
castles and domains in a dozen counties— 
free-handed, generous, who would give his 
wife the allowance of a queen. 

Then, working himself up into overbearing 
anger, he laid down the law, and swore, with 
a wicked oath, that Alice should do as he or- 
dered her—made fearful threats of the conse- 
quences of disobedience; and sent her from 
him, crushed and quivering, her lofty bearing 
sunk in humiliation; but, deep down in the 
womanly soul was the resolution as firm as ever, 
that, come what would, she would never mar- 
ry the earl. 

“Never!” she whispered inly, but she dared 
net repeat it aloud. 

So, when the countess returned, she met the 
white ghost of the blooming girl she left when 
she wentaway. Little Alice received her kiss, 
but she did not return it; nor did a single 
smile melt the firm line of her closed lips when 
her mother-elect displayed before her the laces, 
the silks, the jewels provided in lavish profu- 
sion for the coming bridal. But she would 
give no explanation; when the countess urged 
her, she merely answered that she was far 
from well, f 

Thus affairs went on for a few days, the lady 
of the castle perplexed and uneasy, Lord Ross 
unusually suave and agreeable, Delorme quiet 
and observing, Herbert affecting a gayety 
which he did not feel, 

The first time he saw Alice alone after the 
drama in the library, he went down on his 
knees to her, begged her pardon, said he was 
mistakeft’ about Delorme caring for her, but 
that his. wild, passionate love for her made 
him jealous and unreasonable: “Say that you 
forgive me,” he entreated. 

“T do forgive you,” she answered him, cold- 
ly—adding, under her breath: “but if you had 
harmed your cousin seriously I never should 
have forgiven you.” 

“Then, if you have forgiven me, will you 
kiss me, little Alice?” 

‘No. I will never kiss you until the day we 
are married.” ; 

‘Can I wait six weeks, cruel one?” 

She smiled.. It was some relief to see her 
smile; but the smile was an ambiguous cne—it 
curled about her pink, tremulous lips more like 
a curve of scorn than tenderness, 

“Six weeks will not be lung in flying by,” 
she said, archly. 

Lady Alice, the simplest, most innocent of 


| child-women, was learning to dissimulate, The 


tyranny of others drove her into it. 

That night there was hanging about the cas- 
tle grounds a woman who dared not set her 
She came from the 


learn the truth, that Lady Alice—who had | his daughter. As soonas Lady Alice had re- | little old-fashioned inn down in the village of 
covered from the shock of the fright and sur- , Dunleath, which lay on the edge of an inlet 
prise in the library, she went to her father, 


been so carefully guarded from the sight—had, 
in her absence, beheld the earl in one of his 


from the sea. She had arrived there a day or 
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two before and taken lodgings for some weeks. 
She was very plainly dressed in rusty black 
clothes, as if she were the widow of some poor 
shop-keeper; but her manners were superior to 
her dress, and she seemed to have ready money 
to pay for everything, and therefore the inn- 
keeper was polite to her. 

He supposed her to be in her room that eve- 
ning when she was prowling in the vicinity of 
the castle; she had left her apartment by a 
window opening on the piazza, stolen around 
to the other side of the street, and made off, 
without attracting observation. 

With the portress at the castle gate she seem- 
ed to have acquaintance, for she stopped at the 
lodge, had a chat with her, and was admitted 
to the grounds.. Gold is a magic key which 
poled many doors, and it had been applied 

ere, 

The intruder adyanced cautiously: She was 
not afraid of dogs, for the portress had assured 
her that these guardian brutes were never un- 
loosed until the family retired for the night, at 
eleven or twelve o’clock. It was now not quite 
eight.. A young slip of a moon was stealing 
down the sky. between the arches of the trees. 
She did not follow the carriage-drive nor any 
of the walks, but kept along in. the deep sha- 
dows of the park, until she came. out on the 
lawn not far from the great mass of buildings 
which towered up among its terraces and gar- 
dens, and was called the Castle. 

It would seem as if she had been here before, 
for she made her way through the almost leaf- 
less rose-garden, and hovering behind clumps 
of foliage, or gliding from tree to tree, came 
finally to a spot where, sheltered by a trellis 
covered with honeysuckle—some of whose creep- 
ers were yet breathing a voluptuous sweetness 
—she could look directly in at the dining-room 
Windows, which were French, and came to the 
floor. Dinner was not quite over. There were 
two ladies and four gentlemen at table; a ser- 
vant was passing mille feiulieand sorbets, The 
woman parted the yines before her eyes and 
looked eagerly upon the group. 

“He is there. I must see him! I must make 
him listen to me—for her sake. Yes, for once 
Vivian Courtenay will do a generous deed— 
will forget herself and seek toserve another. I 
must linger in the grounds and watch for him 
to come out; for, should | send him a message, 
he will scorn it and avoid me. I must take 
him by surprise, or I cannot gain his ear. Yet 
I wish to speak only of her—to persuade him 
to attempt a reconciliation. 

“That is a very pretty young creature be- 
side the countess. I wonder who she is. And 
the earl is looking well, for him. Lord Ross, 
the wicked old gambler and roue, is as well-pre- 
served as ever. He and I are pretty well ac- 
guainted, though I dare say he would deny it. 
Ah, yes! the charming young lady is his daugh- 
ter! Isee. Trying to patch up his worn-out 
fortunes with a piece from the Dunleath acres 
—selling his pretty daughter to the sickly earl 
—Mon Dieu I pity her!” 

As her observations ran on thus 4 ray of 
light from the plentiful wax candles in the 
quaint, artistic old silver candelabra, of the 
days of Benvenuto Cellini, fell on her own care- 
worn, haggard, painted, once handsome face. 

She shrunk back a little, but continued to 
look. 

Presently the ladies arose and left the room. 
After taking a single glass from the bottle the 
butler placed before him, the one she had taken 
such trouble to see, Delorme Dunleath, arose 
and followed them. The earl and his guest, 
Lord Ross, remained, chatting and sipping their 
amontillado. The intruder now moved away, 
and gliding among larches and laburnums, came 
around to the terrace, which lay beneath the 
drawing-rooms. While hesitating whether to 
venture on the open terrace, so as to spy in at 
the windows, one of these, before which the 
curtains had not yet been drawn, was opened, 
and Delorme, with the young lady on his arm, 
stepped through. 

They passed along, so close to the unseen 
watcher, that she could almost hear their breath- 
ing, but she stooped behind a group of shrubs 
and was not detected. A fierce thrill of jealous 
anger darted through Vivian Courtenay’s frame 
as she noted the clinging manner with which 
the slender girl leaned on her companion’s arm. 
Tt was the old pain over again, and with it a 
new pang, for if seemed to her now that she 
felt more jealous for Barbara Rensellaer than 
for herself. Was this noble daughter of a lord 
making love to Delo:me Dunleath, or being 
made love to by him? 

Their air was extremely confidential, to say 


the least.. The curving silver flame of the cres- 
cent moon was touching the horizon; but it 
still gave too much light. The pair went down 
the broad stone steps of the terrace, walking, 
almost hurriedly, in the direction of a summer- 
house in the gardens. The intruder was deter- 
mined to hear what they had to say to each 
other. The girl’s face was too fair, her voice 
too sweet, her manner too confiding, to please 
her. She darted from shrub to shrub, and 
skirting a thicket of evergreens, came out in 
the rear of the latticed summer-house. 

She stole up very close, sheltered by the yines 
which trailed over it, and bent an eager, throb- 
bing ear to listen, and a glittering eye to ob- 
serve. 

The young couple had not seated themselves, 
They were standing in the dim place, and her 


hands were in his, and her face lifted passion- | 


ately, with trembling lips and eyelashes. 

“We must stay out but a moment,” she was 
saying. ‘The countess would be displeased, 
and the earl would be dreadful the next time I 
saw him alone. He is perfectly mad with jeal- 
ousy. Iam often afraid of him.” 

“Poor little Lady Alice, I am sorry for you,” 
murmured Delorme, 

“He still expects thatI will marryhim. But 
I never shall. You know that, do you not? I 
have told you—assured you—sworn to you,” 

“The most politic way, at present, so far as 
T can see, is to conceal the understanding which 
exists between you and me; let them believe 
that you are submissive—that you will marry 
my cousin on Christmas day. Meantime I will 
invent some way to get you from them. I will 
take you away from here when the night-time 
comes.” 

“Ah! and then? What will you do with 
me?” y 

“T will take you with me. We will fly from 
England. There are places enough in the 
world where you can be safe, my trembling lit- 
tle dove.” 

“T should feel safe with you anywhere.” 

“Let everything be as itis. I must go to 
town ina day or two. It is likely I shall not 
return until I come to the wedding. But I 
shall never allow you to marry the earl. Rest 
in peace on my assurance. I cannot leave the 
country until I have completed arrangements 
to be gone some time. Hence my inability to 
take you with me now. But I will have every- 
thing in readiness. I may not speak the word 
until the very day set for this unholy mar- 
riage. When I do speak it, will you be ready 
to obey?” 

“Ready! Ishall not live until then. Oh, 
that the days were already past. But we must 
goin. Those terrible eyes will read my very 
thoughts. I shrink from meeting him, after 
our talk. I shall think he has contrived to 
overhear it,” 


well. Trust in me.” 

“T do, Delorme, entirely.” 

He lifted her hands to his lips. _ 

“Oh,” she murmured, as they passed out of 
the summer-house; “it seems so wrong to be 
playing this double part; but I am forced into 
it.” 

“Yes, and under the circumstances, it is no 
untruth, my pure-hearted Alice. The very 
angels cannot blame you.” 

“Nor you? Alas, your good opinion is 
worth more to me, I fear, than that of the 
angels ”—and then the eavesdropper heard no 
more, for the pair were hastening toward the 
terrace, and the glimmer of Lady Alice's white 
dress enabled her to trace them far on their 
way to the house. 

“Lo! the wind lies in that direction! So 
soon!” muttered Vivian Courtenay. ‘We are 
quits now, my proud and lofty master! Your 
tars of superiority can no longer affect me. 
Since you failed to win the millionaire s daugh- 
ter across the Atlantic, you will at least wed a 
lord’s daughter here! You will plot against 
your own cousin! Cheat him out of his prom- 
ised bride! You will stoop to an elopement and 
a secret marriage, after all! Well, ‘we are 
never too old to learn,’ and I have just learned 
that one of your titles, of which you are justly 
the owner, is hypocrite—most noble hypocrite!” 

In a few moments she had reached the lodge 
again and passed out. She had no motive, just 
then, for seeking an interview with Delorme 
Dunleath. Instead, she went back to her room 
at the inn, and wrote the second letter to Miss 
Rengellaer, which, we know, the young lady re- 
ceived, 


— 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
DRIFTING INTO A STRANGE PORT. 

ARTHUR GRANBURY’s wonderful life-preserv- 
ing suit was a great success. It enabled him to 
float, to stand in the water, to lie on his back; 
to rest himself, in short, by many changes of 
position; and also left him a surplus of strength 
which he could use for his companion’s benefit. 
First with one hand, then with the other, he 
assisted in supporting the stool to which Miss 
Rensellaer-was lashed—the chair itself having 
an. air-tight compartment which rendered it 
buoyant, and she being further upheld by her 
own life-preserver. 

But the night-air of the first of December 
was chilly, though the water no longer froze 
their limbs, Brave by nature, Barbara made 
an heroic effort to obey her friend and rally 
her failing vitality. Oh, how heavenly sweet 
was her pale face, as she faintly smiled in an- 


| swer to his anxious questions. But he saw that 
| she did fail—slowly, surely, minute by minute 


—even when she comforted him by that brave 
smile, which the silver lamp of the full moon 
revealed to him. 

In half an hour she was no longer able to re- 
spond to his inquiries by words, or even by that 
courageous smile. 

Her white face floated just above the moon- 
lit water like some pure water-lily; her eyes 
were closed, her breath seemed gone. 

Again Granbury resorted to the brandy- 


« first he had to force it between her lips; 
after the first. few drops had found their way 
down her throat she had revived enough to 
obey him and swallow a few spoonsful of the 
life-prolonging elixir. He was himself so ex- 
hausted by this time that he was glad to place 
the flask to his own lips. 

Then he carefully drew a small oil-skin bag 
from another pocket of his ingeniously-con- 
trived suit, and took from it a small portion of 
dessicated beef, which he begged Barbara to 
try and eat, for it would give her real strength. 
She obeyed him; he placing small pieces in her 
mouth, as if she was the veriest infant, and 
she, with difficulty, masticating them. When 
she had eaten all she could or would, he took 
quite a large piece himself; for he knew the im- 


| portance of keeping up his strength for her sake 


even more than his own. we 

The food and liquor so: revived them that, 
for perhaps another half-hour, they were en- 
abled to converse a little and almost to hope. 

* Miss Rensellaer,” said Arthur, as the moon 
beamed solemnly down on their two wan faces, 
“in all probability neither of us will live to 
see the sun rise again. I thought that I loved 
you, when I spoke to you, on deck, just before 
the fire broke out. If I loved you then, im- 
agine my feelings now! It seems as if we two 
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Should I live—which I searee hope for—no 
other woman could ever be so dear to me— 
could live so close to my soul. Oh, if we do 
escape these dreadful waves, surely Fate, it- 
self, has. chosen us two out to pass theremain- 
der of our lives together.” 

He did not say this all at one time, in even 
tones, but gasped it out as he hadstrength; and 
Barbara, feeling death at her heart, thought it 
scarcely worth while, then and there, to ex- 
plain her peculiar circumstances to him, : 

She would not deny him the poor comfort of 
uttering his thoughts at such atime, But she 
searcely heard him. Her own thoughts were 
at home, amid the flowers and trees of. Belle- 
vue, and papa-was there in, the quaint, old li- 
brary, and Delorme walked by her side upand 
down the long porches—the music of his voice 
was in her ear—low, dreamy—oh, what was he 
saying that she could not hear? How low he 
spoke!—and .the ; noise of. the fountains got 
into her ears and would not Jet her hear him. 
Dreams—dreams—dreams! where was she?— 
oh, yes, walking with Delorme, and the trees 
were rustling loudly im jhe..summer wind, and 
she, curiously enough, was sleepy and tired, 
and ever falling down while she walked, and 
being gathered up again in Delorme’s arms. 

“She is dying!” shrieked Arthur Granbury 
to the pitiless expanse of sea and sky. 

Pitiless? * 

Never say so again, Arthur, but give thanks 
forever! 

What was that? A great, dark object drove 
between him and the moon, 

A sailing-vessel, all sails set, and bearing 
down toward them. 

He gave a feeble shout, which died hoarsely 
in his throat, 

Absurd! The ship was a mile away, and 


| 
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his feeble voice could not be heard twenty reev 
from where he floated. 

The vessel might not come near them— 
might not see them, in the night, if she did. 
Who can picture the prolonged agony of the 
next half-hour? It seemed to Granbury as if 


his brain was bursting and flying to pieces in- | 


side his skull. 
} He poured more brandy between the lips of 
{ene girl, now so nearly unconscious that she 
‘made no attempt to swallow; however, a lit- 
tle of it trickled down her throat, and she 
choked and gasped and recovered her flitting 
breath, 

When the ship had taken fire Barbara had 
about her shoulders a traveling-shawl, and it 
was about them now. Arthur disentangled 
this from about her, and, as the vessel drew 
near and nearer to them, he spread it out and 
raised it high above his head, with his weak, 
benumbed arms, as a signal. 

For ten minutes, by a superhuman strain, he 
managed to keep the signal hoisted. The ves- 
sel was very near. 

His arms rebelled at last, and the shawl came 
down. 

As it did so, he heard a shout, followed by 
loud talking, on the vessel. What followed he 
did not realize; he must have fainted. When 
he came to himself he was on the deck of the 
ship. Men were stooping over him. Voices 
were in his ear. He rolled his eyes about in 
search of Miss Rensellaer; the captain under* 
stood the mute interrogation: 

“They have taken her into my cabin and 
put her into my bed. There is a woman with 
her and the surgeon.” 

“Ts she alive?’ asked Granbury, rising on 
his elbow. 

“T believe so. 
soon be all right.” 

Then the poor fellow, who had been so cool, 
self-possessed and courageous, broke down in- 
to a flood of tears. 

Kind hands lifted him'and conveyed him be- 
low, and brought him dry garments. 

“Tm sorry we've no better accommodations; 
*tis the best we can do,” apclogized the captain, 
as they placed him in a sailor’s bunk. ‘You 
see, this is but a fishing-vessel, just in from the 
north, and yy’re mighty short of comforts, I 
can tell you, 

“Neyer mind. This is infinitely better than 
being out there,” whispered Granbury. ‘‘ Where 
are you bound for?” 

“Home, thank my stars!” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘We hope to make port within four 
days.” 

“Where?” repeated Arthur. 

“ At a little port on the English coast, south 
of Liverpool. We're from Labrador, with a 
cargo of oil, salt-fish and sea-weed, and glad to 
get in before the weather gets worse.” 

“That is not bad for us—to reach England 
in four days,” murmured Granbury. ‘‘ Thanks, 
captain,” and he closed his ey 2s, exhausted. 

In a moment he remembered that it was pos- 
sible other sufferers, in his case, might be in 
the vicinity of the burned ship; so he made the 
officer bend down his ear while he told him in 
few words the story of his calamity, and asked 


I think they said she would 


him to eruise about the spot for the boats | 


which got off, and for any who might yet, per- 
adventure, be floating. 

His wishes were obeyed, faithfully, but no 
boat was found, nor human being either; only 
burnt fragments of the steamer; so, before 
daybreak, orders were given for the vessel to 
continue on her course. 

On the afternoon of that day Mr. Granbury 
was well enough to be up and dressed—in some 
clothes which the surgeon lent him—and to 
call on Miss Rensellaer in the captain’s small 
cabin. 
up, with her shawl—which the sailor’s wife had 
dried for her—wrapped about her shoulders, 


her hair a mass of close-curling rings about her | 


head and white neck, her face pale and wan, 
but full of life and hope. She smiled at him 
divinely as he entered. 

“My dear Barbaral—I may call you Bar- 
bara?” he cried, in a low, rapturous voice 
catching at her hand and covering it with kiss- 
es. ‘I am so glad to find, you as well as 
this!” 

She drew away her hand with a slight blush, 

“Yes, Mr. Granbury,” she said, in her thrill- 
ing voice, ‘“‘we Have reason to be grateful— 
you to God; and I to you as well as to Him, 
Had it not been for your heroism ! should have 
been lost to poor papa, and all who love me, 
last night, I thank you for my life, Mr, Gran- 


bury,” 


He found her in bed, partially sitting | 


“And you will repay me, a million times 
over, for the little I did for you! I was not 
entirely unselfish—I said to myself, if I save 
this little hand she will bestow if on me!” and 
he again lifted and kissed the slender member 
which he claimed. 

“Do not talk to meso, now, Mr. Granbury,” 
pleaded Barbara, embarrassed. ‘‘I know you 
are too generous, too high-minded to make 
any claims on me on the score of gratitude.” 

“T am, indeed!” he said, bitterly. ‘‘If your 
heart is’ not inclinet toward me, that is 
enough! You shal) hear no more from me— 
for, the very service I may have rendered you, 
will close my lips.” 

He sat silently beside the bed; his counte- 
nance betrayed how keen was his: pride and 
disappointment. Barbara’s heart: was wrung, 
as she looked at him; tears rushed into her 
eyes; he saw them, and his face brightened up; 
then she excused them by saying, hastily: 

“My poor aunt Margaret! I am thinking of 
her all the time. Do you think those in that 
boat were safe, Mr. Granbury? Alas! she may 
be out now, freezing, starving, suffering [ 
know not what torture,” and her feelings, ov- 
erwrought in many ways, found relief in a 
shower of tears. 

Mr. Granbury did his best to comfort her, 
telling her that there were water, provisions 
and blankets in the boat; that the route was 
one frequented by ships, and that the ship- 
wrecked people would almost certainly be pick- 
ed up within twenty-four hours; and when she 
grew a little calmer at his assurances he went 
on to tell her how soon he expected they 
two would be landed safely in England; 
to cheer and even amuse her by asking her 
how she fancied his borrowed plumage, and 
complaining of the odor of fish on board the 
vessel, in a comical way, that drew her mind 
from the more embarrassing view of their sit- 
uation. He made no more love to her; but 
went, away after an hour, saying that he would 
spend another hour with her during the eve- 
ning. 

Barbara looked after him admiringly as he 
left the little cabin. First she sighed and then 
the tears began to fall, large, slow and bit- 
ter. 

“Was there ever a poor girl in such a tan- 
gle as I am?” she complained. 

Indeed, for a chit of seventeen, she had con- 
trived to get herself into complications not easy 
to get out of. From the only man she loved 
she had broken off in a passion of wounded 
pride; she had engaged to marry another 
whom she could never even thoroughly respect, 
much less love; and here she was, rescued and 
left on the hands of a third, who was making 
desperate love to her, and whom she could in 
nowise repay, though he had saved her life, and 
was a gentleman with a thousand claims to 
her gratitude and admiration, 

Those four days passed on the ‘‘ Mary Ann” 
were long days to Barbara—long and strange, 
both in her spiritual experience and her ont- 
ward life, The cabin was small, to inconven- 
ience, rudely furnished and dirty, the food was 
dreadful, but that did not inconvenience her, 
as she confined her diet to gruel made for her 
by the surgeon; the sailor’s wife who waited 
upon her was kind, but uncouth and coarse to 
the verge of savagery. In the midst of such 
people and such rough surroundings her friend, 
Arthur Granbury, shone with amazing luster. 
A gem of the first worth, at all times, in any 
setting, here he was marvelous, by contrast. 
A dandy in dress, as dainty as a lady in all his 
tastes, almost ultra fine and fashionable, the 
“magnificent broker” had so much of the true 
main under his outside polish that he met his 
present unpleasant circumstances without flinch- 
ing. 6 
He ate salt fish without referring to the fact 
he was accustomed to a finer meat; he wore his 
ill-fitting borrowed garments with easy grace, 
and was grateful for them; he won the sail- 
ors’ hearts, without being familiar with them. 

Barbara observed these things, and admired 
him more and more every day. 

‘(He is one man in one hundred thousand!” 
she would whisper to herself in a burst of girl- 
ish enthusiasm. 

It touched her deeply, and” increased her 
gratitude and respect, that Mr, Granbury for- 
bore to make love to her. Not one word of 
selfish appeal did he speak after that first inter- 
view; but his eyes told what was in his heart, 
and that he adored her every look, motion, 
word. In contrast with him, her cousin Her- 


man seemed a very cur—pitifully mean and , 


selfish, 


“How insane 1 was,” she said to herself, 
over and over again, “‘to tell him 1 would 
marry him. It is true, | must be married by 
Christmas—Delorme must never think I am 
pining for him—but, if I had not been rash, I 
might, at least, have united myself to a man 
who truly loved me and whom [ could honor. 
What if I break my word to Herman? What 
if I tell Mr. Granbury I will accept his suit? 
Papa would disown me, if I changed again; he 
would think me a wicked flirt! Yet papa likes 
Mr. Granbury, and is not satisfied with Her- 
man, * * * It would be wrong to marry 
Mr. Granbury un ess I could love him. He is 
too noble to be imposed upon by a woman who 
cannot give her whole heart. I did not feel so 
with Herman. I felt that it would be just 
what he deserved, to get a wife who despised 
him and treated him with indifference. But 
Granbury—-ah! that is different. Oh, Delisle 
Delorme, if | could tear you from my heart, as 
I should do—as Thoped to do then, perhaps, I 
could learn to love Arthur Granbury.” 

Thus her thoughts, conflicting and unsatisfy- 
ing, ran on; while her manner toward Arthur 
softened, and she was so humble, so sweetly 
grateful, so timorous, and pretty and gentle, 
that his hopes blossomed anew. He said noth- 
ing, but he felt that sometime she would allow 
him to renew his addresses; while, meantime, 
he adored her very shadow. 

So the long and yeti few, the slow and yet 
brief, days slipped by, until, on the morning of 
the fifth, the dirty, sea-bedraggled, ill-smelling 
bark brought up alongside the little dock at the 
foot of Dunleath village, and the sailors’ wives 
and children ran down to greet the return of 
the Mary Ann, : 

Many were the curious glances cast at the 
lady and gentleman who descended from the 
barrel-laden deck, Barbara Rensellaer, in her 
wonderful young beauty, shone out like a star 
despite her somewhat plain attire, which the 
sailor’s wife had dried and pressed to the best 
of her ability. No hat at all did the lovely 
head have to shelter it, as she walked up to the 
inn on Mr. Granbury’s arm; but the rude vil- 
lagers said among themselves that ‘‘none o’ the 
eastle foine folk were ever so pretty as those 
two. strange fish as the men had brought in 
from Labrador;” and when the story of the res- 
cue got abroad, there was almost a mob about 
the inn, so great was the curiosity to see the 
rescued ones. 

Barbara went immediately to a comfortable 
room which Granbury bespoke for her; her 
breakfast was served there, and she invited 
Arthur to share it with her. He was grateful 
to her for this condescension, and they had a 
cheerful meal together. 

When it was over, Granbury arose, with a 
sigh. 

“ The only train until evening leaves the sta- 
tion four miles from here at eleven. I have 
ordered a vehicle to take me over to it. You 
say that you prefer remaining here a day or 
two until you can hear from your friends. It 
is, perhaps, wisest. I will hurry to London, 
give the news there of the fate of the steamer, 
telegraph to your father of your safety, visit 
his bauker and obtain money for. your needs— 
my own, and ditto for my needs—fill your or- 
ders on the moviste, etc., and return here after 
you as quickly as possible. .No doubt Mr. 
{ensellaer will hasten over by the first steam- 
or, and in less than a, fortnight you will be in 
your father’s arms. 1 am atraid you will be 
desolate here. I wish I could do something 
more for you,” and he looked at her wistfully. 
“Are you sure you have given me all your er- 
rands?” 

“Quite sure. Do not fail with the bonnet 
and the traveling-suit. I am such. a, fright 
now, ’ and she laughed; but it was to hide the 
tears which sprung to her ‘eyes at this parting 
from her only friend on this side of the wide 
ocean. 

Granbury’s own voice trembled and _ his 
handsome brown eyes were dim as he wrung 
her hand and left her. 

“Do not forget me in my absence,” he said, 
at the door. 

Arthur Granbury had not been gone ten 
minutes from the front of the inn when there 
came a tap at Barbara’s door, 

Thinking it to be the chambermaid, she. call- 
ed out, ‘Come in.” 

The next moment she started to her feet, 
staring at the person who softly glided in and 
came toward her, as if she were facing down a 
ghost. 

“Do you recognize me, Miss Rensellaer?” 
asked the lady, quietly, with a melancholy 


smile. ‘I am the one. you saved from a fear- 
ful death—the one person in the world you had 
the least reason for doing a good action to—I 
am Vivian Courtenay.” 

“How came you here, Mrs. Courtenay?” 

“How came you here, Miss Rensellaer? I 
was never more astonished in my lite than 
when I recognized you in the hall. They tell 
me you were rescued from a burning steamer. 
It seems a strange Providence which brought 
you kere. You do not know-—with your per- 
mission, I will have a talk with you.” 

‘Yes, certainly; be seated, Mrs. Courtenay.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A MISTAKE AND A TEMPTATION. 

THERE was a good deal of excitement in the 
neighborhood of Dunleath Castle about the ap- 
proaching marriage of the earl. 

The tenantry, as usual, were pleased with the 
prospect of ‘‘ cakes and ale;” the villagers. dis- 
cussed the affair with all the gusto of ignor- 
ance—knowing nothing, they therefore talked 
the more; while the few gentry in the neigh- 
borhood indulged in polite curiosity, mention- 
ing the matter to each other over their whist- 
tables and at their dinners... The countess was 
not on visiting terms with any of these people, 
who had some claims to an acquaintance, and 
they, therefore, detested her accordingly. She 
made the health of her son an excuse; but herown 
haughty and imperious temper was well under- 
stood. There were strange and absurd stories 
afloat, as to the peculiar nature of the earl’s in- 
firmities—stories even worse than the melan- 
choly truth, and which would have curdled the 
proud blood of his mother in her veins could 
she have heard them. It was pretty generally 
known that there was to be no public ceremony 
atthe time of the marriage; that, should it take 
place in the cathedral, no strangers would be 
admitted to it; and that immediately after the 
wedding the young married pair would start 
for the Continent, fo spend the winter in Nice 
for the benefit of the bridegroom’s health. 

The cathedral stood about midway between 
the castle and the village, two miles from each. 
It was a picturesque point in the landscape; its 
great square gray tower, waving with ivy, 
Standing up against the sky and visible from 
every direcyion, Near at hand, it was even 
more interesting. A part of the building was 
very old; but the earls of Dunleath had always 
made it a point to keep it in good repair, and 
to add to it, from time to time, as their fancies 
prompted. It was especially rich in ‘storied 
windows;” the present countess had presented 
the last, and if was one of the finest in Eng- 
land. A churchyard lay behind the cathedral; 
an ancient churchyard, where the yews had 
stood, some of them, for two hundred years, 
and many tombs and headstones were sunken 
quite out of sight. Noble elms, standing about 
the great church, had essayed in vain to reach 
as high as the ivy, which swung from the solid 
tower as carelessly as the painted cherubs 
swung from the lofty ceiling within. 

In summer there were almost always people 
hovering about the cathedral and wandering 
through the churchyard; tourists, artists and 
the inhabitants of the county, who made it 
the terminus of their walks and drives, Butin 
winter, except on Sabbaths and holy days, it 
was deserted enough. 

One crisp afternoon, early in December, De- 
lorme Dunleath came walking briskly along 
from the direction of the castle. 

Since that interview with Lady Alice in the 
summer-house which Mrs. Courtenay had over- 
heard, he had been. away, and had only just re- 
turned, the previous day, to Dunleath. 

He had plenty to think of, as he strode along, 
looking with observant eyes at the brown 
earth, glittering with frost, the pale-blue sky, 
the gray-green of the sea-line against the hori- 
zon, the red leaves here and there, like the 
wing of some tropical bird, shining out of the 
dark green of the ivy on the tower. 

He had not found the atmosphere of the cas- 
tle improved during his fortnight’s absence. 
Lord Ross went about with a sinister smile; the 
countess appeared nervous and harassed; his 
cousin was full of whims and humors; Lady 
Alice, white as the ghost of a lily, silent, sad, 
depressed. No uninformed intruder could pos- 
sibly have supposed that a wedding—a wed- 
ding of youth, beauty, rank -—was so soon to 
take place in that magnificent home. Delorme 
was himself oppressed by the consciousness of 
what he had promised Lady Alice todo. He 
felt that it was a wicked thing for this helpless 
girl to be forced into the arms of his sickly 
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cousin; but he did not like the idea of playing 
traitor to that cousin, whom he pitied sincere- 
ly,.if he did not love him. He wished hiniself 
well out of the business. Sometimes he wish- 
ed himself well out of the world. ‘‘ Nothing 


| ever went right with him,” he said to himself, 


bitterly. 
On this particular day a rumor had come to 


the castle that one of the steamers running be- | 
tween New York and. Liverpool had been de- 


stroyed by fire, and that the news had been 
brought to Dunleath by two rescued passengers, 
brought into port by the bark Mary Ann, 
which came in that morning; that these 
passengers were Americans—a young lady and 
a young gentleman—and that. that the latter 
had already hurried on to London, leaving the 
lady at the village inn. 

“Tt is a case which demands our kind ser- 
vices, aunt,” said Delorme, at the lunch-table. 
“*T think I will walk over to the village and 


offer any kindness which may be in my pow- | 


er,” 
“Do you prefer walking, Delorme?” 
“Yes, aunt, thank you.” 


“You can call upon my purse, freely, De- | 


lorme; but you know Iam peculiar about in- 
viting strangers into my house.” * 

“Oh, certainly, aunt. I dare say the lady 
can be made comfortable at the inn. But she 
will like to feel that there are those at hand 
ready to serve her; and she may need money, 
clothing, advice.” 

“And then our young friend takes a deep 
interest in anything American,” observed Lord 
Ross, with a meaning smile. 

Delorme blushed, and was angry at himself 
for doing it. 

“T admire a greati many persons whom I 
met in the United States,” he said, uastily. 
“T do feel an interest in that. people, particu- 
larly. though I trust both you and I, aunt, 
would extend a friendly hand to any one so 


unfortunate as this poor young lady seems to | 


have been,” 
Certainly, there was not the faintest clair- 
voyant impression on the young man’s mind to 


tell him who this young lady was. Only, his | 


heart beat a little faster afi the very thought 
that she was the countrywoman of that beauti- 
ful girl who had-driven him from her withsuch 
scorn—such words of fiery contempt: 

He was thinking of Barbara as he went to- 


ward the village on his errand; his mind | 


and his heart were full of her as he ap- 
proached the old cathedral, about which clus- 
tered the homes of the dead, the gleaming mar- 
bles, the rusty yews, the tall, drooping elms. 
He did not like this venerable building. 

It had, for him, one miserable association, 
stronger than any other, which lived down, 
and thrust down imperiously, all the gentle, 
sacred, pleasant feelings and memories which 
should have haunted it for him. 

Tn this old church, on one black day of his 
early youth, he had been married. 

He could never forget that when he looked 
at it. 

He recalled it, this day, all the more vividly, 
because his heart was so full of Barbara Ren- 
sellaer. Almost unconsciously his feet turned 


‘aside from the frosty brown highway and 


strayed into the churchyard, green and dark 
with thick-growing 6vergreens, yew and cedar, 
pine and box, amid the clusters of whose som- 
ber green shone out white headstones, and over 
which fell the vast shadow of the church itself, 
thrown by the westering sunbeams. 

His steps lingered, his head drooped; deeply 


oecupied by his own reveries, he wandered | 


here and there, sometimes, without being con- 


scious of it, reading the half-illegible, quaint in- | 


scription on some mossy stone, but always 
thinking of Barbara—and of that other woman 
who had wrecked his life. 

His footsteps made no noise on the grassy 
paths as he rambled on to the rear of the an- 
cient pile; he saw no one, and thought himself 
quite alone, until he heard a low murmur of 
voices behind a cluster of evergreens in a most 
secluded portion of the ground. He would im- 
mediately have gone away had not one of the 
speakers in some excitement raised her voice, 
and a tone in it fell on his ear with a familiar 
eadence which brought a dark frown to his 
face. 

, * You here, serpent?” he mutitered to himself. 

Then her companion answered her in a voice 
very low, very ‘soft, but thunder could not 
have rolled more unexpectedly upon the in- 
truder’s ears; the loudest artillery of heaven 
could not-have shaken him as those soft whis- 
pers shook him, 


Could his senses be deceiving nim? 
He crept cautiously, making a wide circuit, 
until he approached the concealed speakers 
| from a point which betrayed them to him, 
while he was hidden from their observation by 
intervening thickets of box. A great glow fol- 
lowed by a great chill, flashed over him. 

There, on alow, gray tomb, sat Barbara! 

Barbara, changed more than he could have 
thought a few weeks could have changed her. A 
plain straw hat, which she had borrowed from 
| the landlady of the inn, lay at her feet. Her 
beautiful, bright, graceful head was bare. How 
well he remembered that spirited movement she 
had with that proud little head. He did not 
notice that her hair was short. He was blind, 
dizzy with the sudden sight of her, sitting there 
in that English graveyard! Yet, even in his 
reeling first vision of her, he realized that she 
was paler, thinner—that her glorious face had 
| & worn, thoughtful look. 

Those sweet, unfathomable eyes—eyes, the 
first sight of which sent the blood whirling in 
maddening circles through his brain—were now 
| fixed sadly on the far-away pink flush of the wes- 
tern sky, as she listened to the low, rapid accents 
| of her companion. 

Delorme caught at the branches of a larch 
until his brain steadied itself. 

How strange, how horribly queer and un- 
| accountable, to see those two women together! 

She, the serpent, the impure, the wicked one, 
whom he had once called wife, with this pure, 
| this innocent girl, who had promised to be his 
wife only to drive him from her when she 
| learned of the chain which had once bound him 
to the other. 

To find these two together, and in this place, 
was, indeed, passing strange! Delorme was so 
bewildered that he never thought of associating 
Barbara with the shipwrecked young lady at 
the inn. Their presence in this spot-—together 
—and his own beside them, appeared to him in 
the light of something supernatural. 

While he watched them, unable to make up 
his mind whether to advance or retire, they 
arose and went away. He followed after them 
at a safe distance, and saw them take the di- 
rection of the village. He continued to follow 
them and to hold them in view until they en- 
tered the village inn. Then, and not until 
then, it occurred to him that Barbara must be 
the young lady whom the Mary Ann had 
brought into port! 

Was it his place to offer his services to her? 
| Should he again expose himself to her bitter 
scorn? His pride rebelled; but, oh, his heart 
yearned after her, and drew his feet onward 
irresistibly, while he trembled to think of the 
danger she had escaped, and could have wept 
for pity of her sufferings —for he could see that 
she had suffered. What was he todo? He 
stood, irresolutely, at last, on the worn stone 
floor of the hallof the ancientinn, The obse- 
quious landlord rushed out of the adjoining bar 
to pay court toa Dunleath. Delorme inquired 
into the particulars of the loss of the steamer, 
and the name of the rescued lady. 

“ Here is her name, sir, as the young gentle- 
man as rescued her gave it to me on a bit of 
paper.” 

Delorme looked and read the beloved name. 

“She was an acquaintance of mine in New 

York,” declared the young man, betraying a 
little of his inward agitation; “‘ you will not 
be the loser, landlord, by any attentions you 
| may show to the young lady. Take up my 
| card, please, and bring me word if she will see 
| me.” 
Delorme walked up and down with hasty 
| strides while the landlord went on his errand; 
the five minutes were hours, until fhe messen- 
ger returned, and with some embarrassment at 
refusing an earl’s cousin, stammered out that 
the young lady did not feel equal to receiving 
any one. 

Now, as Delorme had just seen that she could 
walk two miles, he understood that Barbara 
did not intend their acquaintance should be re- 
newed. The haughty blood mounted to his 
brow, he turned on his heel and left the inn; 
there was nothing for him to do but to leave 
her—and in such company !—and return to the 
castle. He made short work of the four miles’ 
tramp. Half-blind, half-dead, unconscious of 
the long strides, which as! those who passed 
him on the way believe that he was walking 
“on time,” he realized nothing outside of his 
own disturbed mind, until, coming into an av- 
enue of limes which led from a private gate 
throug: a retired part of the castle grounds, 
the soft voice of Lady Alice arrested him. She 
' had come out to meet him, and he had nearly 
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passed her without seeing her. Then he stop- 
ped short and stared at her, hardly realizing 
who it was, so suddenly had she called 

thoughts from what so totally absorbed them. 


his | 


| 


‘How strangely you look at me! Are you | 


displeased because I came out in the hopes of 
meeting you?” she timidly asked, the ready 
tears welling into her large, violet eyes. ‘‘ In- 
deed, indeed, Delorme, it is killing me to live 


in that house! Can you not see thatit is killing | 


me?” she pleaded, piteously. 

He looked at her more narrowly, trying to 
forget his own sorrows, for he was generous 
and helpful by nature, He saw that Lady Al- 
ice was as white as'asnow-drop; that she trem- 


bled as she stood before him, and that the anx- | 


‘ious, frightened expression of those great blue 
eyes was painful to see. 

‘“Tsit anything new?” he asked, kindly. 

“No, no, no—nothing new, Delorme. Butit 
is killing me all thesame. I never was born to 
act the hypocrite, yet Ihave to do it there— 
under my father’s gaze—under the suspicious 
eyes of the countess—the jealous, fiery eyes of 
Herbert! Ihave to meet all those searching 
looks, and act my part as if I liked Herbert. I 
have to accept the countess’ splendid gifts. I 
have,” lowering her voice to a whisper, ‘to al- 
low Herbert to treat me as his promised wife. 
And Ttell you, Mr. Dunleath—you may not re- 
alize it, but it is so!—I tell you that his pres- 
ence blights me, the smile in his eye, the touch 
of his hand, is like frost upon a flower. I am 
dying under it. I canneverexpress to you the 
deep, the hideous, the growing repulsion that I 
feel toward your cousin. I can only explain it 
onthe ground that by trying to force me to 
love him they have made me hate him. For 
the heart willnot be forced. Itrebels, It will 
have its own way,” she added, very softly, the 
hurry and passion of her yoice dying down in- 
to a tender whisper as she raised a troubled, 
eloquent look to the eyes of the man who stood 
kindly listening. s 

““Yes—the heart is a stubborn leader,” re- 
plied Delorme, fromthe depths of his own ex- 
perience. 

“And I am so afraid that by some betrayal 
of our plans, or failure to carry them out, I 
shall yet be forced to be his wife. That fear 
haunts meall the time—prevents my sleeping — 
wears on me, until these three weeks of sus- 
pense still left, seem to me like so many inter- 
minable years.” 

*‘T did not realize that you were suffering 
so much, my poorlittle Alice. I am afraid I 
have been too deeply absorbed in my own lesser 
troubles, Imust give yours more attention. You 
must not make yourself miserable, fretting over 
the possible failure of our plans. They shall not 
fail. I will see to that, You can trust your- 
self tome, can you not?” 

“Entirely,” she answered, her soulful eyes 
betraying more than they ought of her abso- 
lute faith and devotion, 

“Then, cease trembling. Sleep at night. 
Bear the daytime bravely. I promise to help 
you through, unless some fatal misfortune 
befalls me meantime. Compose yourself, my 
foolish, trembling child, and depend on me,” 

He offered her his arm, which she clung to 
with childish dependence, and they walked 
back and forth on the ayenue, hidden from the 
castle windows by the limes, while he waited 
for her to recover her composure before return- 
ing to the house, 

In two minutes he had become unconscious 
that she was on his arm, walking faster and fast- 
er under the fierce impulse of his memories, 
until his poor little companion was on the run, 
at length exclaiming, breathlessly: 

“Why do you hurry so?’ What's the matter 
with you?” 

“You poor child!’ he exclaimed, looking 
down at her, gently. “I beg a thousand par- 
dons. How your breath flutters! I met some one 
this afternoon, the sight of whom agitated me 
deeply; and I have been thinking of her—so you 
must forgive me. Little Alice, yours is a wom- 
anly nature, tell me what you would do under 
certain circumstances, Supposing I had told 
you that I loved you, and had asked you to be 
my wife, and you had promised that you would 
be, and then, after all was settled, you had 
learned that in my boyhood, when I was fool- 
ish, and too young*to know my own mind, I 
had been entangled in an affair with another 
woman—as you know I was, little Alico— 
would you cast me off with scorn and contume- 
ly, saying that a man’s first love was the only 
loye worth haying, and the only love you 


a true woman, to be so particular as that, lit- 
tle Alice?” 

He looked down at her for an answer. The 
early twilight of winter fell about them, But 
her face was so near that he could see the lips 
quiver and break into a flashing smile, the 
great eyes brighten and glow like stars, and 
two roses bloom out in the white cheeks as sud- 
denly as if they had been dropped on snow. 
Poor, poor little Alice! 
Fate. Loving Delorme as she had from the 
first hour of their meeting, when he put this 
question to her, she quite misunderstood its im- 
port. She thought he had. put the question 
personally to her, to try her love—that this 
was his way of giving her to understand that 
if she would accept his heart at second-hand, ib 
was hers; and she answered him with the aban- 
don of her whole soul, ina hurry and rapture 
of deyotion which thrilled her low voice with a 
feeling which betrayed her long-guarded se- 
cret utterly. 

“Tf you were to say that to me, Delorme, I 
should be the happiest girl on the face of the 
earth—I should answer you that I gloried in 
winning your second love—the love of a man 
in place of that of a boy—that every atiom of 
my being responded to the call of that love, 
which honored and exalted me as the choice of 
your riper years!” 

And then it was, with a pang of self-re 
proach, that Delorme saw how he had deluded 
the trusting girl, who stood there, glowing like 
a seraph, smiling up into his eyes the assurance 
of her love. 

He. was dumb with dismay. What to do, 
what to say, he could not imagine. The shock 
to, this sensitive little creature would be dread- 
ful--even dangerous. Why not allow her to 
continue in her mistake, and be happy? Since 
Barbara refused to listen to any overtures from 
him—since his life must, perforce, be one of 
loneliness and disappointment, why not try to 
make this child’s life a pleasant one? Would he 
not, be justified to himself and his better nature 
by doing so? Little Alice would not be so ex- 
acting as proud Barbara. Little Alice loved 
him—was ready. to show her love artlessly and 
fondly. Little Alice was in trouble from 
which he could rescue her, and win her endless 
gratitude. 

He shrunk from wounding and disappointing 
this fond child who had thrown herself, as it 
were, into his arms., For several minutes the 
debate went on within him. 

“ At least, I will not explain her mistake to 
her now,” he compromised. ‘‘ The humiliation 
would be too great. -My best way will be to 
write her a letter to-night, telling her about 
Barbara, Lady Alice,” he said, aloud, “the 
dressing-bell rung some minutes ago. We will 
goin now. Whatever happens, be at peace, in 
the knowledge that I will never forsake you, 
while it is in my power toserye you. If you 
loathe my cousin, I will find a way for you to 
escape this marriage with him.” 

They went on toward the house, Lady Alice 
happy, and yet wondering at her companion’s 
manner; while, not far behind them, concealed 
by the twilight and the shrubbery, stole Lord 
Ross, with a smile of cunning and triumph on 
his lips, He had been playing eavesdropper, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT A ORITICAL TIME FOR ALL. 

Detorme® did not write the letter of expla- 
nation to Lady Alice that night. The image 
of her lovely, loving, trustful face floated be- 
tween him and the paper whenever he attempt- 
ed it. He would almost have cut off his right 
hand rather than be compelled to send her such 
a letter. The delicacy, the generosity of his 
nature rose up against it; nor could he help 
being touched by her devotion to him; so that, 
amidst conflicting feelings, he finally settled the 
matter with himself thus: ‘“‘ To-morrow I will 
again seek an interview with Barbara—insist 
upon it—take no refusal, I will talk with her, 
face to face, and if she still persists in ruining 
her happiness and my own, for a whim, why, 
then, little Alice shall never be undeceived by 
words from me. I will marry her, to save her 
from my cousin, and do my best to make her 
happy—to hide from her that I wed her from 
pity, not from love.” 

The following morning Lord Ross, at the 
breakfast-table, was oppressively attentive to 
him, and in the pleasantest of moods, He 
smiled on his daughter with fatherly affection, 
rallying her on her sudden recovery of bloom, 
until he made her blush like a rose. A more 


would ever accept? Is it the sign and proof of | suspicious person than Delorme, without some 


Doubly mocked of | 


hint of the truth to go upon, would never dream 
that this polished nobleman had be n playing 
eavesdropper, and that he was busily plotting 
how to outgeneral the man who would steal his 
daughter from the earl, and thus disappoint 
him of the £20,000 the countess had pledged 


| him the day Lady Alice become her son’s wife. 


The breakfast was the pleasantest for many 
a day. The countess borrowed her colors from 
the others, and was graciously benign. Lady 
Alice laughed out, once or twice, like a child, 
at some of her father’s witticisms. Delorme, 
seeing her so bright, felt as guilty as a murder- 
er; with the strange contradiction of feeling of 
which the human heart is capable, he almost 
wished that he should not have to undéceive 
her with regard to his sentiments toward her. 

He was in haste to get off to the Village. Tt 


. was not likely that Barbara would be kept 


there long, and he felt uneasy until he should 
be on the way. But fate was against him. His 
aunt asked him to-write some letters for her. 
Before these were finished, his cousin was taken 
alarmingly ill, and the whole household was in 
a state of excitement. The physician was sent 
for; their London doctor was also telegraphed 
to; Herbert would not allow Delorme out of his 
sight, while the countess begged that he would 
indulge his cousin in his wish, The consequence 
of all was that Delorme never got to the village 
that day. 

But the next morning, his cousin’s sudden ill- 
ness being as suddenly over—at least to the ex- 
tent that he was out of danger—Delorme affirm- 
ed the need of a walk in the fresh air, after his 
vigils in the sick room, and started off for Dun- 
leath port. 

He had not been alone with Lady Alice since 
they had come in from their walk in the lime- 
avenue, and he wished to be free to decide on 
his course before he should again have an ex- 
clusive interview with her. 

But it was not of Lady Alice he thought as 
he walked toward tho village. Barbara, the 
beautiful, the capricious, the self-willed—Bar- 
bara, whose very faults made her the more be- 
witching—Barbara, whose face he had beheld 
two days ago, filled all his mind, crowding out 
her gentle rival utterly. He did not go by the 
road on this occasion, but followed a path 
through the park and woods which brought him 
out at a stile, leading over into the churchyard 
of the cathedral. His heart gave a leap as he 
approached ‘the place where he had seen her, 
Perchance she might be there again! 

If so, what better place for their interview? 

He crept forward, to reconnoiter the spot 
where she had sat on the low gray tomb. Yes! 
she was there! But, perdition! not alone. 

It was very tiresome, very stupid, at the an- 
cient inn for Miss Rensellaer. The previous 
day had been a long one; not all of Mrs. Cour- 
tenay’s vivacious gossip could make it a brief 
one. Perhaps the proud girl had fancied that 
her lover would come begging, a second time, 
at her door. If so, she was mistaken; the te- 
dious day dragged itself out, and she had the 
pleasure of remaining at her window, painting 
pictures in her fancy, as she looked out toward 
the turrets and towers of Dunleath castle, of 
Delorme walking about its storied galleries and 
pleasaunces with the lovely Lady Alice,to whom, 
according to Mrs. Courtenay’s story, he was 
surreptitiously betrothed. 

Proud Barbara’s pillow was drenched with 
tears that night. She even met her friend, Mrs, 
Courtenay, coldly the next morning, explain- 
ing her heavy eyes and pale cheeks by affirming 
that she was homesick, and that she wanted to 
see her papa, and it would be such an age be- 
fore he could get to her. And oh, where was 
aunt Margaret? And ah, what an unhappy 
girl she was! 

However, an hour after her late breakfast, 
arrived Arthur Granbury. 

He had ridden since eleven the previous 
night, so as to bring the news, and her pur- 
chases, as quickly as possible. He was as glad 
to see her as if he had been away a month; his 
eyes sparkled; he took her hand eagerly, kiss- 
ing it, but /ooking at her lips as if he longed 
for liberty to kiss them instead. In her lone- 
liness and her neglected state, Barbara felt 
curiously happy to see him, flattered at his 
haste to return, and appreciative of his good 
qualities, If pity is akin to love, gratitude 
certainly is; and hence she was in the same 
danger with Granbury that Delorme was with 
Lady Alice. ; 
® Arthur had done a great deal of work the 
previous day. He had sent cable dispatches 
home and received answers; he had one in his 


pocket from Mr. Rensellaer, stating that he 
would start the following day for England and 
hoped to arrive in Liverpool by the 24th. 
Barbara laughed and wept over the insensate 
slip of paper; she had gone through so much 
that her nerves were not to be depended on for 
steadiness, ‘‘Dear, darling papa!” she cried, 
“T never knew before what an old precious you 
were!” while Arthur watched her enviously as 
she kissed the dispatch, and admired her more 
than ever, 

Granbury had.also drawn money at an 
English-American house, for her use and his 
own. And he had given her orders to a great 
establishment where ladies’ outfits were to be 
had, at three hours’ notice, and had returned 
with a large box full of new things, which Bar- 
bara, as soon.as she could decently leave him, 
proceeded to explore, 

“You won’t be gone long?” he pleaded, as 
she went to her room to 0; en the box. 

‘No, Mr. Granbury, and I will walk with 
you when I come down.” 

So, inabout half an hour, she had come down 
to him, in the inn-parlor, wearing a fresh dress 
of some soft brown material, with a sealskin 
jacket and cap, which, with her short crisp curls, 
made her too deliciously spirited and handsome 
for any lover to look upon unmoved. 

“Shall we walk on the beach?’ Granbury 
had asked. 

“Tt is too blustering there; I will take you 
to see the cathedral. I was there day before 
yesterday; you would regret losing an oppor- 
tunity to examine it—a portion of it is five 
hundred years old, and so are some of the 
“venerable yews;’ and there are such charming 
windows and such an interesting churchyard, 
full of grayes.” 

“Let us go there, by all means,” and they 
had gone. 

They had borrowed the key of the sexton, 
living not. far away, and gone inside to. study. 
the windows and the ceiling, and when they 
had ‘‘done” the inside of the building, they 
wandered about, viewing its exterior, and 
reading the inscriptions on old headstones, un- 
til, finally, they had sat to rest on the same 
gray marble slab where Barbara had sat be- 
fore. ; 

*‘T ought really to have gone on to Paris to- 
day,” observed Arthur, after they had chatted 
awhile. ‘My business is very important—in- 
yolving many thousands—but that is nothing 
compared to my duty to you, Miss Rensellaer. 
I shall not Ieave you until you have decided 
what you are going to do. Indeed, if you will 
allow me, I will remain near you until your 
father’s arrival, Do you sincerely think it ne- 
cessary to remain in this stupid little port until 
he comes?” 

‘*T think it more prudent, perhaps. It is 
quiet and safe here, for me; a young lady with 
no companions of her own sex must be discreet, 
youknow. But I cannot think of detaining 
you, Mr. Granbury. Why should I? I am 
safe, and as comfortable as need be. In two 
weeks papa will be here. The thought that 
you were losing thousands ou my account 
would be very embarrassing,” and she laughed. 

“ Barbara,” said Granbury, very seriously, 
“do you forget those hours we spent together 
alone in the water? They were equal to half a 
lifetime, if one counts by intensity of experi- 
ence. I told you then that I—’ 

“T know it—I know it!” she interrupted 
him, hastily. “I have not forgotten; but I 
dont wish you to speak so again. Pray do 
not! It will only make us both unhappy. 
Please!” as he tried to go on, “hear what, I 
have to say, first, That I honor, esteem—love 
you, even—as a dear friend and brother, who 
has. saved my life, and behaved toward me 
with such gallantry, courtesy, heroism, that I 
have no words in which to express my admira- 
tion—of that you are assured. You can never, 
Mr. Granbury, be less dear to me than a _be- 
loved relative—I can never forget. what you 
have done for me. But—but—I am engaged 
to another,” and Barbara raised her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Fngaged!” stammered Arthur, ‘Then I 
must sadly have misunderstood your father. 
He gave me permission to pay my addresses to 
you, not a week before we sailed.” 

“Ah! but I was only engaged a few days 
before!” ; 

“To whom? Or is it too great a liberty for 
me to ask?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Granbury. You have a right 
to know. L.will tell you-—in a moment—as 
soon as I can summon courage to do it, To 
my cousin Herman,” 


BRAVE BARBARA. 


“Ts it possible?’—the tone of surprise and 
contempt which the young broker, in his as- 
tonishment, had no time to repress, stung Bar- 
bara’s pride unbearably. 

The handkerchief came down from before 


her flashing eyes, and her lips quivered, as she | 


said, in intense scorn: 

“Yes, my cousin Herman, and I despise 
him.” 

‘““Then why are you engaged to him?—is it a 
case of compulsion?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! itis only a case of self-will 
and ill-temper, Mr. Granbury.” 

“On your part?” 

“Yes, on my part. I was dreadfully angry, 
and I flung myself into my cousin’s arms to 
spite somebody else. Only think, we were to 
have been married on Christmas! But I will 
never marry him now. I made up my mind 
to that when we were freezing in that cold wa- 
ter, Mr. Granbury, I saw my conduct in its 
true light then. When papa arrives, I shall 
tell him just how wicked I have been, and that 
Imean to be a good girl after this, and stay 
with him, and never love any one but him— 
never marry at all,” and all of a sudden the 
fire in the wonderful, changing eyes was 
quenched in tears, as she looked at her compan- 
ion entreatingly. 

““T understand,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, turning pale and cold, and moving fur- 
ther from her on the gray slab. ‘You love 
the ‘somebody else’ whom you engaged your- 
self to your cousin ‘to spite.’ That is clear 
enough. You love this ‘somebody else,’ and I 
have no chance at all.” 

“‘T did love him,” answered Barbara, sadly, 
“but we guarreled; I dismissed him, and I 
shall never marry him now, for he will lead to 
the altar another lady on Christmas day.” 

At this news the man by her side tried very 
hard to look sympathetic; but he failed. Some- 
thing of hope and triumph came back to his 
bright eyes, and, as he drew closer to her 
again, he spoke in eager tones, getting posses- 
sion of her little gloved hand as he proceeded: 

“Then I shall not despair. No, indeed, Miss 
Rensellaer, you give me a new lease of hope! 
It is impossible that you shall always remem- 
ber, always grieve for this man. He will soon 
be married to another. Very good! It follows 
that it will then be wrong for you to think of 
him at all, and you are not the girl to do any- 
thing wrong. You will shut him out of your 
pure bosom at once. Nature abhors a vacuum 
—some one else must creepinto his place! Let 
me be that one! Dearest, adored Barbara, I 
ask nothing just yet. Only give me a chance. 
Think of me occasionally—and always of how 
I love you—of how sad I am, waiting, waiting 
for you to recall me—to breathe the first word 
of tenderness in my patient ear, Remember, 
that I am always waiting—hoping, expecting 
my recall.” 

It was at the point where he pleaded— 
“Dearest, adored Barbara,” that Delorme 
reached the thicket of box, and peering 
through, not only saw, but heard, his fiery, 
handsome, impassioned rival. He saw that 
Barbara listened kindly—that she did not with- 
draw her hand: his sense of honor would per- 
mit him to linger no longer—he withdrew as 
silently as he had approached, with the bitter- 
ness of death in his heart. 

“She never loved me from the beginning,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘She is that meanest of 
women—a vain coquetite!” 

In his rage and jealousy he resolved that she 
should meet him, face to face, eye to eye, in 
this new lover’s presence; so he went around to 
the front of the cathedral and stood, apparently 
engaged in studying its architecture, in the 
path which the two must take when they came 
out of the churchyard. 

In ten minutes they passed him; the gentle 
man lifted his hat, with American courtesy, to 
the stranger in his path; but the lady never 
lifted thdse long black eyelashes which lay so 
droopingly on her very cheeks, nor those vail- 
ed eyes from the ground on which they were 
fixed. So Delorme believed that he had miss- 
ed his aim. 

But a few moments later, when a turn in the 
road had taken them out of sight of the cathe- 
dral, Arthur felt the light weight on his arm 
suddenly increase, and looking around at his 
sinking companion, saw that she had fainted. 
In alarm, he picked her up in his arms and ran 
with her in the direction of the village, being 
glad enough soon to hail a farm-wagon which 


mortal, save herself, dreamed that it was the 
one instantaneous half-glance she had cast at 
the stranger, as she came around the corner of 
the cathedral, that had wrought the mischief. 
Granbury, of course, attributed her illness to 
the effect of what she had suffered in the wa- 
ter, resolving not to leave her to the care of the 
ignorant people of the inn, for two or three 


| days more, at least. 


As Barbara was being lifted out of the wagon 
Mrs. Courtenay came hurrying out of the inn, 
with a traveling-bag in her hand, which a por- 
ter took from her and placed in a carriage in 
waiting at the door. Seeing Miss Rensellaer 
she rushed up to her wringing her hands. 

“Thave hada telegram from Keaton: my 
boy is very ill—scarlet fever. I am to come 
at once!” and before Barbara had aroused her- 
self to know what it all meant, was in the car- 
riage, and being driven at a rapid rate to meet 
the train. 

Before Delorme returned from his walk a 
similar telegram overtook him. He hurried to 
the castle to prepare for the journey; but, ashe 
was too late for the train which Mrs, Courte- 
nay had taken, he had ample time to pack his 
valise—far more time to wait, in the anguish 
of suspense, than he desired. 

He was in no mood, now, to confer with 
Lady Alice, or to consider the dilemma in 
which he was placed; he was fondly attached 
to the bright, handsome, promising boy who 
bore his name, His contempt and hatred of 
the mother did not alter his feelings toward the 
child, whom circumstances prevented his see- 
ing often, but whom he loved and had always 
bounteously provided for. 

It seemed a weary day until the hour came 
for being driven to the nine o’clock evening 
train. He had almost forgotiten little Alice; 
but as he ran up to his room for something at 
the last moment, which he had overlooked, she 
met him at the head of the stairs—pale, heavy 
-eyed, sobbing, she threw herself into his arms. 

“Tf you should not be back here by Christ- 
mas day, Delorme!” 

And then, realizing the state of her mind, the 
danger from which he had pledged himself to 
rescue her, he kissed her forehead, saying: j 

Though it should be my boy’s funeral-day, 
little Alice, I will not fail you.” 

Lord Ross, through his half-open chambe1 
door, heard the promise and laughed, 


CHAPTER XIX, 
STRUGGLING IN THE TRAP, 

THE evening of the nineteehth of December 
was wild, dark and stormy. The sky was ut- 
terly obscured by a pall of black, flying clouds, 
the wind roared in fitful gusts, the rain came 
down, atintervals, in torrents. The mighity dis- 
turbance of the elements without were echoed 
in the agitated bosom of Lady Alice Ross, 
She stood at the window of her chamber, look- 
ing out at the blackness of darkness, while the 
fierce wind clutched at the sash and rattled it, 
as if in defiance of the purpose which was gath- 
ering in her heart. 

She had dismissed her maid and turned the 
key of her door, She had not been long from 
the dinner-table, where the gentlemen still sat, 
and which she had left without eating a mouth- 
ful, only swallowing the glass of sherry which 
the butler had poured out for her, “ 

It must be nearly eight o’clock. 

““ What can I do?’ she moaned, leaning her 
pale forehead against the glass, on the other 
side of which the rain beat mercilessly. 

She had had a terrible interview with her 
father that day. Just after lunch he had come 
to her to say that the countess and he had made 
up their minds that it would be best for the 
wedding to take place on the morrow—Her- 
bert was not getting along well, and it was im- 
portant that he should go to a warmer climate 
at once. Why wait until Christmas? Eyery- 
thing was in readiness, and lingering . un- 
til the twenty-fifth. There wasno reason for 
a delay of five days, except that Christmas had 
been first fixed upon as the wedding-day—a 
mere whim which must yield to the plea of 
Herbert’s health. In short, the matter was al- 
ready decided by the parents, the earl was 
overjoyed, his man was packing his boxes, and 
Lady Alice must set her mind immediately to 
packing hers. 

‘But Delorme will not be here!” burst from 
Alice’s blanched lips. 

“We regret it, of course,” responded Lord 


was passing, and obtain assistance in conveying | Ross, ‘‘ but it is not of paramount importance. 


his burden to the inn. - By the time they reach- 


Should we delay until Christmas, there is no 


ed it Barbara had partially revived; and no ! certainty that he will be here, We had a brief 
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letter from him to-day, stating that the physi- 
cians had given his child up.” 

“But he would come—he would come, if .it 
was his boy’s funeral-day!” cried Lady Alice, 
wildly, forgetting all caution in her despair. 

“We are not anxious to have him here,” was 
the sneering reply. 

“The countess will send her maid to assist 
jMarie; have everything in readiness to-night, 
that you may not have to over-fatigue yourself 
in the morning.” 

Hehad turned to go, and his daughter had 
caught at hisarm, ‘Father, you know that 
I do not love the carl—that he is not aman for 
any young girl to marry. Ob, father! would 
youchain me to that miserable epileptic? Why! 
his mind is already failing!—I can see it! He 
will be animbecile. Father! father, have mer- 
ey!—do not force me to. marry a man like 
that!” 

“Foolish girl! You arethe imbecile. Refuse 
to marry, AN EARL, with a rent-roll of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year? Getting foolish, 
is he? So much the better for you. You can 
have your own way!—you can even flirt. with 
that other man whom you do like, if it pleases 
you, and helps you to while away the time. 
‘You will be a queen in society—-hayve every- 
thing worth having—and help me—help your 
poor father, crushed under a weight. of debt. 
But you never cared forme. You would not 
sacrifice a girl’s idle whim to save me from 
shame and prison! But I will compel you to 
saye me from ruin; it is your duty as my child. 
Prepare to wed the Earl on the morrow. ,. Re- 
sistance is useless. You are under constant 
surveillance—so it will only result in your own 
discomfiture.if you attempt any silly trick of 
flight. The countess and I are both resolved.” 

Alice sunk, gasping, upon a sofa; she looked 
up in the cruel face of her parent—who would 
crush her heart, that he might live in ease— 
and gasped out: 

“Where are we—to be—married?”’ 

“In the cathedral.. And you are to.wear 
the bridal dress the countess has furnished, and 
to look as pretty as possible. The wedding will 
be strictly private; we do not intend the news 
of it shall get beyond the castle until the cere- 
mony is over; but something is due to Herbert. 
You ought toadorn yourself for his sake..- I 
trust that you will behave with propriety. Un- 
less you promise to be guilty of no outbreak 
during the ceremony, we shalltake you to Lon- 
don to be married by some clergyman who will 
not listen to your rantings.” 

“Oh! I promise,” moaned Alice, thrilled 
with terror, lest she should be carried off where 
there was eyen less hope of Delorme being able 
to save her. 

“Then it is all understood,” ended Lord 
Ross. ‘‘ Let the maids to work at once. Win- 
ter mornings are brief, you know.” 

But Lady Alice could not and did not give 
an order. She sat shivering on her sofa all 
the afternoon, while the countess, speaking as 
softly and kindly as if all were for the poor, 
portionless little lady’s benefit, made all the ar- 
rangements, occasionally pausirg in front of 
the bride’s sofa, to lay her hand on the droop- 
ing head caressingly, or to ask a quostion. The 
countess really had become fond of the gentle 
girl, and coveted her for her son’s wife, think- 
ing more of his pleasure than of Lady Alice’s, 
perhaps; but not fully realizing the repulsion 
which the latter felt to the union arranged for 
her by plotting parents. 

Before night it had begun to storm, promis- 
ing illy for the weather on the morrow, But 
Lord Ross had good reasons for haste, and 
_would admit of no pause in the preparations. 
The cook, the butler, and their underlings, 
were busied with the wedding-breakfast; the 
gardener and his assistants were selecting the 
flowers and hot-house fruits .or the table, and 
making up bouquets for the drawing-room and 
the church. 

And the poor little bride stood alone in her 
room, her brow pressed to the cool glass whose 
touch helped to keep her brain steady, while 
she thought of a thousand mad plans of es- 
cape, every one of which she was obliged to 
reject. 

She was startled from her reverie by the 
clock, on a shelf near the window, chiming eight. 

“T will do it!” she muttered, and turning, 
she caught up a shawl which lay on a chair 
and threw it over her shoulders, over her rose- 
colored silk dress. Then she extinguished all 


the lights in the room, save one, which she 
shaded down into a dimness almost equ il to the 
outer night, softly raised the window, leaned 
out, and felt about for the trellis which stood 


under it, reaching to within three feet of the 


sill, and supporting the strong, woody stems of 


| & wisteria, 


How she did it she did not herself realize; 
but in afew moments Lady Alice fouched the 
ground, The beating of the tempest prevented 
any slight noise she made with the window 
from being noticed; the lights from the draw- 
ing-room, where the curtains were not yet 
drawn, gleamed out on the wet foliage, and 
showed her the way to the carriage-drive in 
front of the house. 

Along this, an occasional. lamp was lighted, 
and she fled along, keeping asharp look-out for 
others who might be abroad. Suddenly she re- 
membered that the gates would be locked, and 
that she would have to summon the porters to 
let her through, . She turned and went along 
the lime-avenue, which would let her oat, 
through a turnstile, on to a path through the 
woods and churchyard, and finally on to the 
public road, about two miles away. 

Not a ray of light- showed her the path, ex- 
cept when some flickering gleam of distant 
lightning played around her for a few seconds. 
Often she would have to wait for the lightning, 
before she could take another step. It seemed 
to her as if she would never, reach. the high- 
way; yet, after a long struggle with the ele- 
ments, she found herself on it. Here she could 
make better speed, or would have been able to, 
had it not been for the wind, which was blow- 
ing from over the sea, directly in her face, 
and nearly took her from her feet. Her light 
garments were wef through; the rain and 
wind nearly took her breath away—her 
strength gave out again and again—yet, still 
she struggled on toward the village lights; 
which were now dimly visible, while the roar 
of the waves on the beach, even in that shelter- 
ed inlet, was deafening. 

Miss Rensellaer and Mr. Granbury were 
playing chess in the inn parlor. There were 
no other guests, and they had the room to 
themselves. A. fire blazed on the old stone 
hearth, casting ruddy gleams over the quaint 
mahogany furniture. 

“T can not make a sensible move this 6¥e- 
ning,” Barbara cried, at last, looking up with 
a shade of anxiety on her sweet face, ‘I am 
so troubled about papa. This storm is fearful 
on the ocean,” and she looked at the windows, 
where the rain was beating, with a shudder of 
apprehension, ‘‘Mr. Granbury, there is some 
one—a girl—standing outside in the rain, and 
motioning me to raise the window, Will you 
see what it, means?” 

Arthur turned to the window and flung up 
the sash. Instantly a pale young creature 
sprung through, and stood eying them with 
wild, wild eyes. 

“ Are you the Americans?” she asked. 

We are.” 

“Then, for the love of Heaven, will you get 
a message taken to the station forme? I did 
not wish to go in the bar-room, for I should be 
recognized there; and no one must know that 
I have been out in such a storm. Iam Lady 
Alice Ross,” 

“Who is visiting at the castle?’ asked Bar- 
bara, quickly, even as she asked it running to 
turn the key of the door opening into the hall 
to keep out intruders. 

“The same Lady Alice,” responded the young 
girl, throwing off her dripping shawl, and 
standing before them in her rose-colored slip, 
with its long train, a string of great white 
pearls glimmering on her lovely neck, the 
braids of her golden hair blown into strands 
by the wind, and dark with rain, streaming al- 
most to her feet. 

“What brought you out, alone, such a 
night?” asked Granbury; but Barbara, albeit 
she saw her rival before her, was woman 
enough to take up one of the cold little hands 
and press it in silent sympathy. 

“Something happened to-day at the castle. 
It was important that a friend of mine should 
know it—and—that others should not know 
that I had consulted him. I will pay a guinea 
to any man or boy who will take a telegram 
to the railroad-station for me, to-night—im- 
mediately. If you will procure it sent you will 
save me from betraying my rash enterprise 
to the village gossips, and I will bless you for- 
ever.” 

“Where is the message?” Barbara kindly in- 
quired. 

“Ah, I had forgotten—it is not yet writ- 
ten.” 

“Here are writing-materials. Sit down and 
pen it, while Mr, Granbury goes out, to find a 
mnessenger,” 


Barbara let Arthur through the door and re- 
locked. it. 

“Now,” she said, “here is the pen, Lady 
Alice,” 

Lady Alice sat down by the table and at- 
tempted to write. 

“Will you do it for me?” she pleaded, after 
a minute, ‘my hand shakes so, I cannot form 
a letter.” 

“Certainly,” answered Barbara, taking her 
place. “ What shall I write?’ 

“Please will you say: ‘Delorme Dunleath, 
Esq., No. 75, Joy Place, Eaton. Unless you 
are at the cathedral by eleven o’clock, to-mor- 
row morning, it will be too late. Fly, for the 
sake of your little A. R.’” 

Barbara’s own hand began to tremble; but 
she wrote the message out, bravely, added the 
date, and placed it in an envelope, took it to 
the door, called Mr. Granbury, gave it to him, 
and, locking the door, came back and stood be- 
fore the white creature who looked, in her pink 
slip, like a lily in a rose’s dress. 

“You must be in some great trouble to do 
such a thing as this,” she said, sternly, and yet 
not unkindly. ‘If you need a friend confide 
in me. I, too, am a girl.” 

“Y am in horrible trouble. My father and 
the countess are determined that I shall mar- 
ry the earl. They have me shut up in the cas- 
tle, quite in their power. I do not love the 
earl—I loath him. _ Delorme Dunleath, his 
cousin, and a man of honor, promised me to 
take me away in time to prevent the marriage; 
but he was called away to the dying bed of 
his child, and now they are hastening the wed - 
ding in his absence. They told me, this after- 
noon, that I must wed the earl to-morrow. I 
begged for delay, but they would not listen. 
Ah, if they force me into this marriage, I shall 
be the most unhappy creature that ever lived! 
Delorme would not allow it, if he were here. 
He would save me, at any cost!” 

““You say this Delorme Dunleath promised 
to take you away—as his wife?” 

“T have no doubt that he will marry me the 
moment we can reach a clergyman,” answer- 
ed Lady Alice, blushing, but looking proudly 
into the other’s eyes. ‘‘We shall have to fly 
to Scotland, for I am not of age. He loves 
me, I know, for he has told me so.” 

“Ah!” murmured Barbara, drawing her 
breath hard and pressing her head to her bo- 
som. 

“Yes. It would break his heart as well as 
mine, if he should be too late,” pursued Lady 
Alice. 

“T pray Heaven, then, that he may be in 
time!” 

“Oh, thank you, for your kind wish. May 
you, dear lady, be blessed and happy all your 
life long! I must pay for the telegram, and 
hasten back, before I am missed.” She took 
from her pocket a little wallet, flashing with 
rose-diamonds—it had been her mother’s—but 
the contents were not so rich as the purse; the 
golden guinea which she drew out was the only 
piece of money it contained: 

“You see,” she said, bitterly, “there was 
need I should be forced to marry for m 
ney.” 5 

“Poor child! Can it be that you must he 
sold—in this Christian land? Take courage! 
We will do our best to prevent it. If the 
worst comes to the worse—if Delorme fails to 
arrive—then you must refuse, before the very 
altar, to blacken your conscience with a false 
vow.” 

“ Ah! Iam so timid—so used to obey them. 
They will frighten me into obeying them—I 
know they will. If I were strong and brave, 
as I can see you are!” and she looked, with 
mournful admiration, into the spirited, reso- 
lute face of the American girl, sighing regret- 
fully at the indomitable will she saw sparkling 
there, ‘‘if I were as brave as you!” 

“You ought to have courage to save your 
own soul, Lady Alice. It isa dreadful thing 
to swear to love and honor one whom you de- 
clare you loath.” 

“Oh, it is!” murmured little Alice, shiver- 
ing, ‘‘a dreadful, dreadful thing! I wish I 
were dead. Why cannot people die when life 
is so hard to bear?” 

“Life ought not to be hard to bear, when 
Delorme Dunleath loves you,” muttered Bar- 
bara, under her breath. 

“T must go,” suddenly exclaimed the run- 
away. ‘They will miss me, and force their 
way into my room. Do you promise to see 
that the telegram is dispatched at vice ? Un- 
less he receives it before midnight, it will dono 
good,” 
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“Tt shall be attended to, if I have to walk 
with it to the station myself.” 

“ Again, ten thousand thanks, I must go at 
once.” 

“Stay until I speak to Mr. Granbury. He 
may be able to obtain a carriage and take you 
back to the castle.” 

“T dare not delay another moment.” 

“But you will gain time by riding, don’t 
you see?” 

Barbara went to the door, called Mr. Gran- 
bury, and ascertained that a covered vehicle 
was already being got ready for the errand to 
the telegraph-station at the railroad. 

“T will go, inside, and take the lady with 
me. We can leave the telegram, and then 
reach the castle sooner than she could reach it 
by walking,” said Arthur. 

Barbara flew up-stairs, returning with a 
large waterproof cloak which she wrapped 
about the wet and trembling little figure; the 
carriage was brought close to the steps, and 
with her face closely concealed from prying eyes, 
Lady Alice was placed inside, and was follow- 
ed by Arthur Granbury. The driver, provid- 
ed with lighted lamps on either side the seat, 
set out on his stormy adventure, urged by 
Granbury to all the speed which the rain and 
darkness would permit. 

Tn less than half an hour the message was on 
its way, and the horses’ heads turned toward 
Dunleath Castle. All the way there Lady Al- 
ice was sobbing, violently; from the moment 
the dispatch was on its way her fictitious 
strength had given way, and she yielded to the 
reaction. Arthur—who had, through all his 
amazement, been much struck by the petite 
beauty of the pale lady who had burst into the 
inn-parlor in so strange a way—was deeply 
moved by her suppressed sobs, as he rode by 
her side. He would fain have taken and press- 
ed her cold little hand in token of sympathy; 
but was too delicate to offer any advances un- 
der such circumstances. They came to the 
lodge-gate, the portress came out and demand- 
ed names—‘‘a visitor, from the station, to her 
ladyship, the countess,” the driver had replied, 
and they had been admitted. 

* Donot venture too near the house,” plead- 
ed Lady Alice, 

“] will stop the driver here. You are in 
sight of the windows and can make your way 
without trcuble. Heaven be with you, Lady 
Alice; and remember, whatever happens to- 
morrow, that you have two firm friends at the 
village inn. Do not hesitate to appeal to us in 
an emergency.” 

**T shall never forget you, sir; nor the beau- 
tiful young lady—never! What can I do to 
attest my gratitude?’ and she suddenly flung 
her girlish arms about his neck and kissed him, 
as he lifted her from the carriage to the ground; 
then, fleeing like a startled wild creature, disap- 
peared among the shrubberies, 

The touch of those velvet lips lingered long 
on Arthur's cheek. It was a kiss of impulsive 
love and gratitude, from an innocent girl to 
whom he had done a great service—a kiss pure 
as a child’s, and he so understoodit. 1t warmed 
him for the dreary ride back to the inn. 

Meantime, Lady Alice, faint and frightened, 
had more than one failure, and even a fall, in 
climbing the trellis, down which she had swung 
herself in the darkness. When she gained her 
room, she had no time to give way to the weak- 
ness which came over her; loud knocking at her 
door, and the sound of voices caliing her name 
in tones of alarm, were followed by attempts 
to turn the key in the lock. 

“What is it?” she asked, not daring to open 
the door until she could exchange her rain- 
drenched dress for another. 

“Oh, you hear us at last,” cried Lord Ross, 
in a voice of evident relief from great anx- 
iety. ‘‘ We did not know but that you were 
dead, as you gave us no answer.” 

“There is nothing the matter with me, papa. 
Have I fallen asleep on the sofa? What time 
is it? Wait a few moments, and I will come 
out, if you wish to speak to me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
: “700 LATE! TOO LATE!” 

BARBARA slept very little that night of Tady 
Alice’s strange visit, The ocean gale howled 
and shrieked about the ancient inn as if all the 
Vuries of the deep were out on the hunt for 
drowning human souls. She lay cowering jin 
the great, old-fashioned bed, listening to the un- 
earthly music of the storm, trembling to think 
that the steamer which bore her father was out 
in the tempest; and painting over and over 
egain, cgainst the darkness, with vivid imagin- 


ation, the picture of Lady Alice as she had ap- 
peared before her that evening. 

“She had a child’s face,” she thought, “sweet 
and pure—but too lacking incharacter. She isa 
soft, yielding little creature; just such a woman 
as some men dream of for a wife—meek, obe- 
dient, affectionate—no mind of her own. She 
is just suited to Arthur Granbury, if he could 
only see it. He likes a woman to be just a 
polished mirror, reflecting her husband. Lit- 
tie Lady Alice will make that kind of a wife. 


She did a wild thing to-night—but she was | 


driven to it. The huntsmen had scared the 
timid creature out of itscovert. It wasagainst 
every fiber of her nature to do such a thing. 

“How lovely she looked, even in that dishev- 
eled state; her round, white arms bare, the 
pearls shining on her fair neck, her long hair 
streaming! She must be exquisite when she is 
ati peace and moying properly in her proper 
sphere, 

“She thinks Delorme loves her. TI once 
thought he loved me. Has he a. new heart to 
give away every three months? Oh, what a vil- 
lain he must be! He told me a falsehood once. 
T must never forget that. I dare say he tells 
Lady Alice that she is the only woman he ever 
loved! Yet she knows that he has been mar- 
ried, and is a father, for she spoke of his child. 

“ His child! poor little fellow, he is dying! 
Oh, I wish that my prayers could save him to 
his father—and his mother. She feels terri- 
bly—she telegraphed me this afternoon. Alas! 
how much trouble there is in the world. I 
wish papa was safely here! I wish Lady Al- 
ice was safely married to Delorme! {I wish the 
child was well. I wish Mr. Granbury would 
not keep telling me how he loves me. I wish 
—I wish—that everything was different!” and 
Barbara began to ery warm tears of self-pity 
and distress for others, and nervousness on ac- 
count of the storm. 

When she had shed a great many tears she 
felt better; she was quite sure the wind did 
not shriek so uncannily; she was almost will- 
ing that Delorme Dunleath should come rid 
ing, on the morrow, to the rescue of Lady Al- 
ice Ross; she drew the faded silken quilt over 
her ears, so that she might not hear the storm, 
and with many little sobs and long-drawn sighs 
at last lost her troubles in sleep. 

When she awoke the sun shone brightly. 


window; were it not that the waves yet ran high 
and were edged with foam, there would haye 
been no reminder of the night’s noisy tem- 


pest. 

““T wonder what will happen to-day,” 
thought Barbara, springing up in bed, while all 
the rosy color natural to her faded into pallor, 
as she recalled the words of Lady Alice: “TI 
have no doubt that he will marry me—we shall 
a fly to Scotland.” 

y did I send the message?” asked ‘Bar- 
bara, wildly, of her own heart. “TI ete 
have contrived ‘that it should not have been 
sent. I might have kept Delorme away —and 
then Lady Alice would have been forced into 
this other marriage—and then—what a wick- 
ed girl Tam! How can I have such thoughts? 
Would Ihave anything to say to the traitor, 
no matter whose wife Lady Alice was? Do I 
not despise him with my whole soul? Why do 
I think of him at all? T will not honor him even 
by a place in my thoughts—but I will do what 
I can for that poor girl.” 

A glow of resolution lighted up her wonder- 
ful eyes. Ringing her bell, a maid came in, 
who attended to her fire, brought her water for 
a bath, placed her silken wrappers and slip- 
pers near, and took down her orders for break- 
fast, which, half an hour later, was served in 
her room. While Barbara ate her ‘breakfast 
her straight dark brows were knitted: in deep 
thought. “Bor, 

“ Alas!” was the conclusion of all her think- 
ing, “I am afraid I am powerless to aid her!” 

Lady Alice Ross, meantime, had also awak- 
‘ened out of a fevered and moaning sleep, and 
her breakfast—a light meal preceding the wed- 
ding-breakfast of state at twelve o’clock—had 
been served in her room, by smiling and atten- 
tive servants. 

None of the household beyond the countess, 
Lord Ross and the personal attendant of the 
earl, Jackson, suspected that Lady Alice was 
an unwilling bride. The maids and men wére 
in high spirits at the prospect of feasting and 


merrymaking and all the excitement of the oc- 
casion. ' 

The female servants were inventing errands 

to the bride’s chamber, that they might havea 


The blue bay rolled grandly in sight of the | 


! ter immemorial custom, in the church. 


glimpse of her, while her toilet was in pro- 
gress. 

The countess made a magnificent toilet for 
herself early; and then hastened to superin- 
tend that of the young girl she hoped soon to 
call daughter. She saw that Lady Alice was 
very pale and quiet; but she was too prudent 
to make harassing remarks. 

“Tt is for her own good,” she quieted her 
conscience by thinking. ‘‘Where else can she 
hope to make such a marriage? I shall be a 
mother to her; and in a few weeks she_herself 
will be reconciled, and even happy, I trust. 
Herbert’s heart is set upon her; T cannot disap 
point him,” and so, with tasteful, light touch- 
es, and a few loving words to the cold, quiet 
bride, she assisted the maids to make more 
lovely the loveliness of her son’s choice. 

‘« And now,” whispered the countess, with a 
kiss on the smooth young cheek when all was 
done, ‘‘ may I bring Herbert for a look at his 
bride? You are perfect; I want him to seeyou.” 

“Oh, yes, madam, certainly,” answered the 
bride, indifferently; and she stood there quite 
motionless, just as they had placed her when 
they had pinned on the vail and orange-flow- 
ers with a superb diadem of diamonds; she 
hardly understood what she had been asked; 
her mind was fixed on one point—the train 
which should, if all went well, bring Delorme, 
arrived at Dunleath station at five minutes 
before, eleyen—she had heard them say that 
they proposed to reach the cathedral at 
a quarter after eleven—this would give him 
twenty minutes to reach the church, also—a 
distance of three miles. What if the train 
should be delayed—-even a few minutes? 
This was the question in Lady Alice’s mind 
when the countess returned with her son to 
show him his bride. 

She looked up, startled, as Herbert, his black 
eyes glowing with fiery love and admiration, 
lifted her hand to his lips—looked up at him, 
and the anxious question was in her blue, dila- 
ted eyes, which never smiled on the bridegroom, 
but shone with such wide, strange luster, 
glittering with a light, not of happiness, but of 
feverish expectancy. She had been white as 
a snow-drop when they began to dress her; but 
the chill had given place to fever, and now her 
fair face wore a bloom so much like that of 
love and joy, and maiden timidity, that Her- 
bert was deceived by it. 

‘By heaven, she is as beautiful as a seraph, 
this morning!” he said to himself. ‘‘She would 
not look like this if she hated me.” 

He was feeling and looking unusually well. 

Still, his proud mother was nervous, and 
would be until the ceremony was over; for 
there was never any anticipating of Herbert’s 
attacks, and he might fall at the very foot of the 
altar, It was this apprehension of a mortify- 
ing possibility which had determined her to 
have the marriage strictly private. Still it 
would not do'foran earl of Dunleath to fail to 
be married in Dunleath cathedral, and, there- 
fore, the sacred rites were to’ be performed, af- 


Norumor of the approaching marriage had 
gone abroad; the rector had, only that morn- 
ing, been informed that his services would be 
required that day, with an injunction to’ men- 
tion it to no one until the affair was over. 

Herbert left in Alice’s burning hand an ex- 
quisite bridal bouquet of white rose-buds, vio- 
lets and lilies-of-the-valley, and retired to 
await impatiently, in company with Lord Ross, 
the appearance of thé carriages at the door. 

Lord Ross was dressed for the occasion, look- 
ing satisfied and complacent, as well he might: 
for the settlements, made the evening before, 
had been most satisfactory. Yet he was not 
entirely free from uneasiness. Like the count- 
ess, he was impatient for the affair to be over. 
He was too wise a man of the world not to 
know by heart the proverb, ‘“There’s many'a 
slip ’twixt the cup and lip.” 

Every other minute he consulted his watch; 
finally announcing: 

“Ten minutes of eleven—time we were in 
the carriages. Would not look well to be late 
at your own wedding, eh, Herbert?”—and he 
went for his daughter, for the horses were 
stamping“ on the stone pavement under the 
porte cochere. i 

“Come, Alice, we shall be late.” 

“One moment, papa. ‘ Marie, willyou look 
ati the fastening of my shoe—I am sure it is un- 
tied.” 

‘Come, come, Alice!” 

“Yes, papa—but I have dropped my hand- 
kerchief, I can not'come until that is found.” 

‘Tt'was eleven o’clock—ten minutes had Lady 
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Alice kept her father waiting at the, roy and | 
his brow was black with wrath—when the bride 
came down, the, grand staircase on Lord Ross’ 
arm. , He,hurried her forward unceremonious- 
ly, and almost thrust her into, the satin-lined 
carriage which awaited her. 

There were two or three carriages, but only 
one was occupied, until the countess gave gra- 
icious permission. to such of the servants as could 
be spared to fill the others. It seemed strange 
to these retainers that n0f a, guest had been bid- 
den to the wedding—but they. were used to 
their lady’s imperious , ways, and understood 
thatthe master’s health accounted for all. And 
so the brief cortege was whirled away, through 
the pale..winter sunshine, to. the cathedral, 

One visitor had applied to- the sexton for ad- 
mission, and taken.a seat not far from the al- 
tar, before the arrival of the bridal party. 

This was Arthur Granbury. He had gone 
early, at, Barbara’s request, who. had enjoined 
him to be on the alert, and, if Lady Alice ap- 
pealed to him, be ready to afford her assistance 
and protection, even against her own father. 

“We are not in our own country,” Arthur 
had answered, cautiously, realizing more of the 
difficulties of the case than the lady did; still, 
he did not think of disobeying Barbara, and 
went where she told him to, 

Barbara did not accompany. him. She had 
engaged the best pair of horseS in ‘the little 
Village, and was, with a carriage and driver, at 
the railroad station, awaiting the arrival of the 
train. _ She sat there, wrapped in her furs, pale 
and calm, thinking notso much of what Delorme 
would think or say to meet her there, as of the 
summons she was to give him, and the aid she 
was to afford him and Lady Alice—for the car- 
riage was to conyey them, full-speed, to the 
cathedral; and when the wedding-party, drove 
up, Delorme was to snatch the bride, place her 
in this conveyance, and the driver was to dash 
off, pell-mell,. with the eloping pair. 

This was Barbara’s. plan... She was a braye 
girl, and determined to carry it out. Her own 
griefs she put quite away. . Her heart was brok- 


en; but Lady Aliceshould have a different fate! | 


Pale, firm, lofty——with. the look of a hero on 
her fresh young: face, she awaited the arrival 
of the train. ; 

Minutes) passed. 

Her watch, which needed repairs, since its 
long sea-bath, was not going; she spoke to the 
driver: 

‘(Ts not the train behind time?’ . 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Miss, Vl just run 
in and look atthe station-clock,” and dismount- 
ing, he entered the little building, emerging a 
few. seconds later with the information that it 
was eleven, o’clock,.and. the agent had word, 
by telegraph, that the train was off the track, 
and would not be on for two hours, 

‘Off, the, track!” cried, Barbara,,_‘‘ Oh, is 
any one injured?” 

‘Tl. go in an/ax, Miss,” said the obliging dri- 
ver, 

‘““No, one seriously. hurt,” was.the report; 
and then, this, harrowing. fear, that, Delorme 
might, be maimed or. killed off her mind, Bar- 
bara: began to,ask, herself—‘‘ What is to be 
done, now?’ 

It was only in moments of need that the bra- 
very of. Barbara's spirit asserted. itself above 


-all conventionalities—above all personal fear. 


As in|thatscene in Central, Park she risked, 
and nearly lost, her own life, for a woman she 
had ‘every reason to hate—so now, for, this oth- 
er one, who had told, her. that. Delorme Dun- 


leath loved-her, her great soul rose superior to | 


self; and she asked herself, panting: 

« What'is to, be done, now?” 

Every fiber of her being thrilled, with the 
desire to save this, girl from, the dreaded, fate 
now-—even now—being) consummated, 

Yet what could she,, Barkers Rensellaer, do, 


ansuch a crisis? 


CHAPTER, XXI.... aa 

IN THE CATHEDRAL, TEN YEARS, BEFORE../) 

HERMAN RBNSELLAER was,.no, fool.) Dull 
and slow, of, the phlegmatic temperament of 
his Dutch ancestors, he had also, their shrewd- 
ness. From the hour that his cousin, announe- 
ed her intention-of going to Paris for the trous- 
seau, he gave up the suddenly-blossomed hope 
that "she would marry ‘him. . He: had, known, 
‘when she said to him that she aceepted. his of- 
fer and would, marry him, on Christmas, that 
her actions were dictated by spite against, the 
man she did love; and now, when,she,invented 
this, shallow excuse for crossing the ocean, he 
saw in it a deeper, meaning than the desire to 
gurchase bridal finery; and he argued from: the 


| aces of the proceeding that his own. chances 
were as small as ever— that some sudden. recan- 
tation, would follow the sudden promise. He 
believed—what, was true—that Barbara had 
crossed the sea to make some final discoveries 


| with xegard 40, Delorme Dunleath. If these 


were favorable would not his own chances fail 
him? © 

, Arguing thus, he was anything but compla- 

ent or contented, in the brief absence of aunt 
“Margaret and his cousin. 
His discontent was changed into horror when 
flying rumors of the fate of the steamer reach- 
ed New York. His uncle was distracted, al- 
most insane; but—more fortunate than others 
—had only, been kept in suspense twenty-four 
hours, when the telegram came from young 
Granbury, announcing Jhis child’s safety, and 
the possibility that his, sister was also among 
the saved. 

Mr. Rensellaer immédiately Rispatohed the 
message that he would. follow by .the. first 
steamer, saying nothing, however, of Herman’s 
determination to accompany him. At first he 
objected strongly to his nephew’s doing so, tell- 
ing him that_he was needed at home to keep 
affairs it, order; but he was obliged to, yield to 
Herman’s stubborn resolve to. go; and the two 
got off on the second day after receiving the 
news. : 

While they, were flying over. the wintry 
ocean, deep as was their solicitude, they could 
little imagine the scenes in which she, who was 
of such interest fo them, had already contrived 
to.engage herself. 

Other actors in the brief drama of Barbara’s 
love-affairs were living through an intense ex- 
perience at that very: time. 

When Delorme Dunleath hurried to the bed- 
side of his suffering child, he met there one 
who had an equal right beside that dying 
couch, yet whom it was torture. to ,meet, and 
especially then, and. there. Ob, for the privil- 
ege of pillowing the head of his little son on 
his breast, and weeping tears over him, unseen 
by her! Oh, for the privilege of forgetting that 
she was his mother! . But the inexorable fact 
remained!—nothing, in this life, or in eternity, 
could change the past. 

The boy was nine years of age, beautiful, 
and of great promise. The clergyman, in 
whose. family, he lived as pupil and boarder, 
seemed to grieve over his illness almost as if 
it had been one of his own children, It wrung 
Delorme’s already long-enduring heart to see 
the bright eyes stare at him, unrecognizing, 
and the golden curls tossing, tossing restlessly 
on the, hot pillow;,.while the sweet lips, all 
black and parched, moaned pitifully and un- 
ceasingly. 

Mrs. Courtenay sat at the foot of the bed, 
passive and subdued. Delorme bowed to her 
ber he came in, and then,took no more 

ice of her, The nurse who attended on the 
chi ‘knew so much better than he what to do, 
that Delorme did not interfere. 

All night, the first night of his arrival, he 
walked up,and down the floor of the sick-room. 
In his felt,slippers his footsteps could not be 
heard; and the wretched woman sitting there, 
so patiently, with her face turned from him, 
would not have known that he was stirring had 
not the faint, shaded light of the candles 
thrown his restless shadow on the wall before 
her eyes. 

Those two unhappy watchers had much to 
think of asthe night wore slowly on. . The cir- 
cumstances recalled vividly to each the black 
spot an the page of, their past history, 

Viyian Courtenay had the Jeast to comfort 
her... She had ‘been the sinner—the man, whose 


| phantom-like shadow. constantly and. slowly 


passed and repassed her on the val the sinned 
against. 

Ten years ago—yes, ten years ago this very 
night, the plot against Delorme had been con- 
summated.. What a noble; handsome, glorious 
boy, he was, then!—in his nineteenth year, 
proud, ambitious, generous, a splendid scholar, 

and too noble by nature to envy the superior 
rprospects.of his cousin, the earl, one year his 
junior. 

Delorme had a fine. patrimony of his own— 
an. estate that; would haye seemed ample had 
it. not come.in comparison with that which mae 
to, be.his cousin’s,... His own father being 4 
he had accepted the kind offer, of. the te 
uncle—-then liying—to reside. in. his family. 
The countess, liked to have him, as a companion | 
for her son, always delicate and ailing—liked | 
to. have him, because he amused Herbert and 
gave much time to him, always willing to sa- 
aT tis awe tenbsh UY prorvaile to" ERO Be- 


side his sickly cousin, .The countess wanted 
Herbert to be amused, and to have so valuable 
a friend; yet, in, the depths of her proud, am 
bitious heart lurked envy and hatred .of the 
young nephew, whose fine health enabled him 
to exeel her son in manly sports and in his 
studies. She could never forgive Delorme for 
having these advantages which nothing could 
purchase for Herbert. 

Her feelings, however, were carefully con- 
cealed; noone, dreamed "of their unreasoning 
bitterness; outwardly, she was kindness itself 


to thelad who was Herbert's playmate; and 
who, it seemed probable, might even some 
day inherit, the earldom. 

At this period, ten years ago, when, the fa- 
mily was at Dunleath, and Vivian Courtenay 
was a member of it, the father of Herbert, as 
we haye. said, was liying; and there was also 
a daughter, of the earl and countess, a sweet 
child of thirteen, named Grace, Mrs. Courte- 
nay was governess fo little Lady Grace. She 
was a French lady, who had, married a British 
officer who had been, killed in the Crimea; and 
she came to. the Countess of Dunleath with 
very high recommendations, But she was an 
intriguante by nature. Her place should 
have been in some corrupt court of the old 
French monarchs. Shut up in a country- 
house, as governess to one little girl, she had 
no material upon, which to exercise her pecu- 
liar talent better than the two bright lads who 
kept Dunleath Castle—‘‘that stupid old pris- 
on,” as madame secretly dubbed it—alive with 
their gay young spirits. 

Perhaps more to keep herself in practice than 
for any more cunning reason at. first, Mrs. 
Courtenay began to exercise her fascinations 
upon the son of the earl. Jt was a wicked 
pleasure to her to see how far she could carry 
matters with him, and yet escape the vigilant 
eyes of his mother. Ever the quiet, demure 
governess before the countess, she astonish ~d, 
bewildered and flattered Herbert, whenever 
she could find herself alone with him, by put- 
ting on her real character before him. 

A youth’s first passion is generally for a wo- 
man older than himself. That Mrs. Courtenay 
was ten years his senior did not in the least 
disturb Herbert’s intense admiration for her. 
Indeed, no-one would have supposed, her—not 
even the critics of her own, sex—to be over 
twenty-two or three af that time; her slender 
figure, and the dazzling fairness of her com- 
plexion—to say nothing of the girlish airs sha 
adopted. in the absence of the countess—mak- 
ing her appear very youthful. With her glim- 
mering, wavy auburn hair, her small features, 
pink cheeks and. white skin, she was very pret 
ty. One versed in, the arts of women might 
have found her beauty only ‘‘skin-deep;” but 
to Herbert she was faultless—adorable. 

It required but a few months of her peculiar 
tactics to bring the inexperienced boy to her 
feet, her secret, ardent lover... 

But. she did. not return his. passion. She 
would have married him—for he was the ear'’s 
heir—despite of the terrible affliction which 
even then darkened his young life, if she could 
have done it, secretly, and been sure that the 
family would not have annuled the marriage. 
But she foresaw trouble in the imperious tem- 
per of the countess, whom, she knew, would 
move heaven and earth to haye such a mar- 
riage done away with. Therefore she moved 
cautiously, keeping Herbert, patient. by prom- 
ises that some day she would permit him to tell 
his parents of their affection for each other. 

Meantime, she fell into a trap which she had 
set for others. .She became perfectly infatu- 
ated with Delorme Dunleath, who was a year 
older than his cousin, and appeared much more 
than that. Many youths of twenty-one were 
not as.manly as Delorme.. He was. tall and 
handsome, with the dignified. bearing of an 
older man; and just, because he remained so 
coolly indifferent to her charms, Vivian Courte- 
nay became as infatuated with him as his cou- 
sin was with her. , She made love to him open- 
ly, whenever she had the opportunity , »Dhere 
could be no objection to marrying him, for he 
was wealthy and independent, and had no fa- 
ther to interfere, But the plan failed, because 
all her pretty arts, her stolen. glances, her acci- 
dental meetings with him on the grounds, re- 

|, sulted in nothing better than making. Herbert 
furiously jealous. 

They were decorating the grand old cathe- 
Aral for the Christmas services.. The young 
people of the rector’s family, including the cu- 

| rate, assisted the young people of the castle, 
j Several afternoons, were spent sai in 
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twining wreaths of evergreen and making mot- 
toes suitable to the occasion, 

Herbert enjoyed the preparations more than 
any one else; for his sister, Lady Grace, was 
allowed to, assist; consequently her governess 
was free to accompany her, and there, in that 
dim sanctuary, free from ‘the; scathing eye of 
his mother, he had many delicious. opportuni- 
ties for enjoying the society of the woman he 
loved.. .In the midst of the general mirth and | 
activity he,could feast, his eyes and) his. heart 
on. the smiles of the charmer. 

Their caution became carelessness. One af- 
ternoon, in the swift-growing, twilight of the 
brief winter day, the countess came, in to ob- 
serve how the work was progressing. There 
was much talk and laughter, and a great hurry 
to get a certain motto placed, before it should 
grow too dark to work, So no one noticed the 
proud lady, as she came silently up; one.or the 
dim aisles, pausing by a great stone) pillar, to 
watch them, as two. young ladies held up the | 
leafy lettering, while the curate went boldly 
up a fragile ladder to fasten it in place: 

There was a low murmur of voices.the other 
side of the pillar; the countess caught a word 
by chance; started, listened, bit her lips, and | 
turned pale in the ‘ghostly twilight. Then she || 
inclined her ear, determined to, hear all of the 
murmured colloquy; when it was over, and 
the motto, meantime, fixed in position, she re- 
tired as silently as she came, to her carriage 
waiting outside. 

't was perhaps fifteen minutes before. her 
own young people came out, chatting ‘merrily | 
as they erowded in beside her It was then 
too dark for them to read, her face, or two of 
them might have trembled; but the countess 
had great self-control, and when the charming 
governess—who. had, in the absence. of com- 
pany, the privilege of a seat at the dinner- 
table—spoke to her ladyship an hour later over 
her plate of cons mime, she received a polite 
and quiet answer which betrayed none of the 
anger raging beneath that jeweled coronet. 

That evening; while the yyoung people were 
playing blind-man’s-buff in the great fire-light- 
ed hall of the castle, the countess, who had 
sent privately for the curate, was having an 
interview with him in her own apartments. 

The following afternoon her ladyship gra- 
ciously accompanied the little party to the 
cathedral, assisting with her own. hands at the 
work of decoration.;, She was very pleasant. 
She and the curate had a very lively. chat, in 
the course of which it was proposed that some 
two of the young folks present should stand up 
before the altar and go through the ceremony 
of marriage. Of course the boys and girls 
thought this would be very amusing; several 
couples volunteered; but the countess laughing- 
ly had her own way, the result of. which was 
that Mrs. Courtenay stood up with Delorme 
Dunleath, and what, Delorme supposed to be a 
mock-marriage took place. The curate. even 
brought in the parish register from the vestry, 
and the parties, amid much merriment, signed 
their names. 

“J think Herbert is safe from that, adyen- 
turess now,’ said the countess to herself, when 
the pretty little scene was over. 

There was plenty of amusement, for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. .Delorme did, not 
much relish it; for he had: an actual aversion 
to Vivian Courtenay, founded on the adyances 
she had made‘to.him. Herbert, too, was rest- 
less; but to, the others it was,all pure fun, 

Those. belonging at the castle, went ho.ae in 
time for dinner... They .were still all seated at 
the, table when the , curate was ushered in, 
who, with much apparent agitation and, dis- 
tress, said that he was afraid their play of the 
afternoon would turn out but a sorry jest—the 
rector had. just informed ;him that the) mar: 
riage he had performed that afternoon..was. a 
legal and binding one,, 

Then had followed. a scene where. the drama 
was.real enough,, Delorme turned pale. asa 
sheet and.swore he would never acknowledge 
it; the bride,screamed and fainted away, most 
Pay ‘acefully while poor Herbert went into. hor- 
rible spasms before his mother’s eyes. 

That was her punishment for herheartless 
and ruinous trick played on ‘her, nephew; her 
son, her darling son, for whose, sake she had 
committed such foul treason, was worse, always 
after that, HisJove for Vivian Courtenay and 
his sudden disappointment acted very, disas- 
trously.on his shattered nerves. 

Delorme Dunleath long refused to consider 
the marriage into which he had been. trapped 
as & TOATTIARS His aunt affected innocence, B 


and it was not until he) was. older and wiser | wicked world: before you learned, the stain 


against him. The curate, meantime, had his 
reward in the shape of a handsome living in 
another part, of the country. 

Tt was only by appeals to his honor as a man 
—by declaring that her heart was breaking— 
by many long, passionate appeals, and. tears, 
and supplications.on her bended knees, that 


Delorme finally came to yield to the claims of | 


his unloyed bride and acknowledge her as. his 
wife... Of coursé he could, in due process of 
time, by representing the fraud practiced on 
him, have obtained a, separation; but Vivian 


appealed, to him in. such.a way that his high | 
and delicate sense of what was due to a woman | 


prevailed over his distaste, and he accepted her 
as his wife. 

Never, for one moment, was she tempted into 
the: union by her charms, or ‘any feeling for 
her beyond that of a chivalrous pity. 


‘And so they lived together two years as man | 


| and wife. 


But when, years afterward, Delorme assured 
Barbara Rensellaer—in answer to that proud, 
exacting beauty’s demand—that he had never 
loved any woman but her, he spoke, the solemn 


| truth, 


His experience with Vivian Courtenay had 
given him a fear of her sex which Barbara had 
been the first to change into love. 

A few months after his marriage with Mrs. 
Courtenay, a son was born.. A yearafter that 
he detected her flirting with a former acquain- 
tance—an army officer—left her, shocked and 
disheartened by her guilt; and finally took the 


necessary legal steps to. obtain a divorce. To | 


save her from the temptation of sinning, he | 


made her a liberal provision. .He was very 
fond of the child; and after placing it away 
from its mother, where it would be suitably 


cared for, he began a life of travel and con- | 
| find it afterward; and, if you do not behaye 


stant change. 

Delorme had all these blighted years to look 
back upon as he paced back and forth, that 
night, in the chamber of the dying boy. This 
woman had been the curse of a life which 
ought to have been a happy and successful one, 
The only bright thing in all their association 
had been this boy. His thoughts were dark 
and bitter and hard as he paced the night out. 

But they were not as wretched as those of 


| that he suspected the part. she had played | that rested on your birth, ” he added, tender- 


ly, glancing at the face of the dead child. 

**In the presence of that hovering «spirit 
will you not forgive me?’ whispered’ the wo- 
man,trembling: before him. “Forgive me, 
and I will go away, and lead:a better life — 
you shall never hear from:me, or be troubled 
by the sight of me again.” 

“T do forgive: you, then,” answéred Del- 
orme, with an effort. Even as he spoke the 
nurse returned, bringing with her Lady Alice's 
desperate message, by telegram: ‘‘ Unless you 
are at the cathedral at eleven to-morrow 
morning, it will be too late.” 

It was long past midnight when he read the 
dispatch. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BEFORE THE ALTAR. : 

THE two carriages from the castle reached 
the cathedral -at about twenty minutes past 
eleven. Lord Ross lifted the half-fainting 
form of his daughter to, the pavement and of- 
fered her his arm. Mechanically little Alice 
laid her cold hand upon it; her great blue eyes, 
bright with the fear which raged) in her brain, 
wandered up and down the road and into the 
vestibule of the building. 

She was looking for Delorme. 

As her father began to walk into the vesti- 
bule she hung back, but he dragged her on, 
saying and. doing nothing to attraet the atten- 
tion of others, but fercing her along by his side. 

Behind them came Herbert with his mother; 


after them such of the servants as had Been » 


able to get away. 

“Oh, papa; wait a. moment,” el Lady 
Alice, in the vestibule.  ‘‘1—i thmk 1 nave 
lost—” 

“Your handkerchief again?’ said her father, 
with an evil smile. ‘Never mind—we will 


yourself now, Alice, ‘you will repent it,” he 
hissed at Her, under his breath...“ No fooling. 
I will not stand it.” 

She’ cast a piteous, appealing, agonized look 


|_into the hard face of the one who should have 


been her protector—it was cold ont firm, as 
steel. 
Another quivering, agonized ites out into 


| the road. 


the guilty and disgraced woman, who could | 


only be allowed the companionship of her child 
because, he. was dying, and she could not harm 
him. 

She was getting too passeto flirt successfully 
now—her ‘‘oceupation was. gone”—fading, 
solitary, despised—what had life for her? 

She watched in motionless silence for hours 
the shadow which flitted to and fro, on the 
wall-——that, and the face of the sinking child; 
while the nurse moved about doing what. was 
necessary. 

Suddenly she. started up witha loud cry; 
Delorme came quickly to. her side—the boy 
was dead. 

The unhappy mother threw herself beside 
the corpse, kissing the still burning cheeks and 
brow. For a long time-her wails were pitiable 
to hear; Delorme waited patiently until the 
first-burst, of grief should, subside; and. finally 
the nurse interfered, lifted her. from the couch, 
and proceeded to arrange the hands and feet of 
the slender, stiffening figure. After this was 
done the nurse went out. 

Then the mother arose and came close to 
Delorme, looking at him with beseeching eyes, 
He could not even hold out his hand to her; 
there was no sympathy between them; he was 
deadly pale with his own sorrow; but he could 
not affiliate with this woman. 


“T am going to tell you something,”:she | 


said, in a.clear. whisper. .‘‘The time has come 
to undeceiye, you. 
know the truth now., But,even now, in the 
presence of this corpse, I would not tell you, 
had not Miss, Rensellaer—who. still loyes you 
—-saved my lif@ at the risk of her own.:..Jt 
is only.as if I told it to her, that I tell it. to 
you. ;, The, boy, lying there, was, my. child, 
but he was not yours. . He was your cousin’s. 
His mother. knows it, Yes, the proud; count- 
ess knows. She, overheard us talking in, the 
cathedral, and to save her son, she sacrificed 
you... You haye that, to. thank her for.” 

“T ought to, curse her,” he said, in a low, 
steady. voice, “but, I will, not... ‘The Lord has 


cursed her, Her husband—her . fair little 
daughter—are. dead. Her son is worse than 
dead. Oh, I pity her! But you—you are 
more criminal than I imagined you, Vivian! 

Poor boy, I. am glad you are gone out of this 


J,am willing you, should | 


* Alice, my child, are you ready?” asked the 
motherly’ voice of the countess, behind, her. 
“*Marie, come here, and arrange the bride’s 
train; there are no spectators, but» we desire 
our daughter to look her loveliest.” vd 

The maid spread out ‘the long white train: of 
satin and lace, and gave her young mistress the 
handkerchief she’ had’ let fall. Herbert stood 
by, looking, for the moment; every inch an 
earl, and a bridegroom; ' but» Lady Alice never 
onee turned her blue eyes on him—if she had 
he would liave seen how she shrunk from himi 
He knew well that she did not love him; if be 
could get her and keep her from. his cousin it 
would be’ all that he expected... : 

Holding: her icy) little hand down onto his 
arm with his other hand, ‘Lord!, Ross led his 
daughter’ into the church: It was like passing 
the portals of the Inferno to the helpless girl, 
as she passed under the arched way into the 
mellow, warm, softened) atmosphere. of. the 
cathedral, the rich light of the ‘storied win- 
dows” pouting over her slender. figure, im its 
white, trailing robe, dver her golden hair, over 
her young, childish! face, with its burning 
cheeks, redder than red: roses, and, into her 
great brilliant. eyes...: She shrunk: and,shrunk, 
but her father dragged her onup the broad 
aisle; she might have screamed—might. have 


| wrenched-her hand from, him and, darted. into 


some corner like a caged bird that can, beat its 
life out ‘in the effort, but cannot escape: But 
Lady Alice was timid, and; used; to obedience. 


| She had not the, courage to essayistrange ways 
| of saving herself. If she was kept/from this 


1 


impending fate, some, stronger one musi, inter- 
fere in her behalf;-Delorme.must!,come to, her 
rescue, and her wild, bright eyes wandered 
every where)in, search of him, 

The rector and his assistant stood, before ee 
altar, awaiting the approaching) pair. or «jy 

The‘ countess, her handon, her,son’s arm, 
swept majestically up the.aisle after, Lord Ross. 
She felt a sense of relief to observe, that) but 
one.stranger had intruded inte.the church 
She -hoped the ordeal of the ceremony would 
soon be well and safely over—the whole affair 
had been @ strain) on her, endurance which it 
would be difficult for her to sustain much long- 
er. Her worst fear was, Bes Herbert, might 
hayve.one of nis atlecks, at. the very altar; the 
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thought of this danger had worn on the proud 


ten@erly that she could not) glory in him as 
other mothers gloried) invhealthy, vigorous 
sons.’ She borrowed morertrouble on this score 
than on that’ of Lady Alice’s unwillingness. 

Lord Ross knew more about:that than she did. 

Lady Alice saw the stranger, and for one 
wild instant, mistook him for Delorme, their 

|feures being something similar, She turned 
paie and red; but that steady pressure of her 
father’s arm forced her onward to the altar. 

Arthur Granbury had a prayer-book open 
in his hand, affecting to be engaged with it. 
He arose nervously as the bridal-party reach- 
ed the altar, looking toward the doors eager- 
ly. Where were Miss Rensellaer and the 
gentleman she was to bring from the train? 
There were no signs of them. He was not au- 
thorized to interfere; nor did he form any plan 
of action. 

The rector stood up in his place, the ill- 
assorted young pair before him, and the solemn 
marriage service of the church began. The 
good, gray-haired old clergyman read out, in 
the matter-of-course tone of one who attaches 
no importance to the words, the earnest injunc- 
tion—“ If any one knows any just cause or im- 
pediment why these two should not be joined 
together in the holy bonds of matrimony, let 
him now come forward, or forever after hold 
his peace.” 

“T Jmow of just cause and impediment,” 
cried a clear, vibrant young! voice, which, 
sweet as it was, startled the few on whose ears 
it fell with an electric shock. | ‘‘ Rector, I com- 
mand you to pause.” 

The reverend gentleman and his curate stared 
in astonishment. A young lady, beautiful, 
graceful, walked rapidly forward; all turned 
and fixed their eyes on her pale, glowing face, 
that shone like a star, with its own inward 
splendor. She advanced straight to the bride 
and took her by the hand. 

“Come away with me, Lady. Alice,” said 
brave Barbara. ‘ 

‘Who are you? What does this mean?” 
asked the! countess, with withering contempt; 
but her haughty face was blanched with a 
sudden fear of she knew not what—only, her 
consciencé: was not easy, and a guilty con- 
science is quickly alarmed. 

‘«‘ Beware!” cried Lord Ross, with so threat- 
ening a look at the beautiful intruder, that Ar- 
thur started forward for her protection. . ‘Re 
lease my: daughter’s hand, and retire.” 

“Will you come with me, my dear?’ Bar- 
bara asked the quivering girl, with the tender 
air of a sister. ‘The train was off the track 
—he could not reach you—but I will take his 
place. Come, come! do not sacrifice yourself. 
{ will be your friend until Delorme arrives.” 

“Delorme!” burst from the earl’s trembling 
lips. “Is that the key to this riddle? Away, 
fool, and leave us together. She is mine.” 

“Tell this good man that you are being forced 
into this marriage,” Barbara bade the timid 
creature she was trying to draw away. 

“Mr, St! John,’ commanded the ‘countess, 
softly, “this interruption is so totally unwar- 
ranted that this intruder, whoever she» may 
be, deserves arrest. There is nothing wrong 
—take my word forit. Go on with the service, 
instantly.” oi 

It is difficult for a rector; even, to disobey a 
countess. The Reverend Mr. St. Johnresumed 
the service, without another look or question to 
the one who had answered his demand, and 
came forward to object to.the marriage. 

“Hold!” cried Barbara, firmly; ‘tit is ille- 
gal for you, reverend sir, not to listen to the 
objection your rites call for. There is a just 
cause why these two should not be joined 
in holy matrimony. The young lady is not 
willing—she is being forced into it by her fa- 
ther, while her very heart rebels and turns 
away, sick and fainting, from the altar. Lord 
Ross and the noble, Countess of Dunleath both 
know that she does not love the earl—that she 
is very unhappy at the thought of marrying 
him: But, reverend sir, the countess wants a 
wife for her sickly son, and the honorable lord 
wants money to pay his gambling debts, and 
to live on in luxury, and so this child isto be 
the victim. She came to me last night— 
walked four miles in that dreadful storm—to 
ask me to get a telegrain dispatched to Mr. De- 
lorme Dunleath, asking hn to interfere and 
save her, if possible, from the marriage ar- 
ranged for her entirely by these interested par- 
ties. She complained that she was kept a 
prisoner. She climbed from a window, and 
made her way to Dunleath inn, in her despera- 
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| tion’ Tama stranger. I have no right toin- 
woman, who loved her one son all the more | 


terfere, except the sacred right of humanity. 
Tam an American girl, and J can not rest, 
while one of my English sisters is being cruelly 
sacrificed to rank and gold. Sold—yes, Lord 
Ross, as much sold as if bartered for in a Cir- 
cassian slave-mart. It was my duty to come 
here, and tell you, reverend sir, what I knew 
of this matter, that you might refuse to have a 
share in the crime.” 

“Ts this true, what the lady tells me?” asked 
the rector of the bride, hesitating and embar- 
Fassed as to his course. 

“Yes, it is all true,” murmured Lady Alice; 
“T do not love the earl, and I do not want to 
marry him.” 

“She loved him’ well enough until his cous- 
in came along, and purposely set to work to 
prejudice her,” explained the countess. ** De- 
lorme did it out of revenge ‘for a fancied in- 
jury. He will never marry her, though she 
may think so! My son is deeply attached to her 
—he wishes to make her happy—to surround 
her with luxuries—to honor her, as his wife, 
with the proud title he can confer upon her. 
This is bet the silly freak of a young girl, who 
does not know her own mind. Her father un- 
derstands her—so do I. When / tell you, Mr. 
St. John, that it is all right, do you doubt me?” 

“No, your ladyship. I have no doubt but 
that you are wise and discreet in this matter. 
Unless the young lady absolutely refuses to 
answer in the affirmative to the questions of 
the service, we will proceed to finish the cere- 
mony.” 

Barbara released the bride’s hand and step- 
ped back. She had fulfilled her duty. She had 
urged upon Lady Alice to save herself. If the 
girl'was too weak, too slavish in her fear and 
obedience to her father, to protect her own 
rights now, why, she must bear the conse- 
quences, It was not for her to further urge one 
too cowardly to make an effort for herself. 

Barbara’s magnificent eyes flashed fire. 

“ Not even for Delorme’s sake!” she thought 
to herself. ‘If 7 were in her place, I would 
burst the walls of this cathedral with my slen- 
der hands, before they should bind me,” and she 
looked with contempt at poor little Alice, 
trembling in the midst of her persecutors. 

“ Alice!” whispered the earl, clutching at 
her hand. “Come! youare mine. Do notan- 
ger me anv further, or IT shall make you re- 
member this in the future.” 

It was the worst thing for his own cause he 
could have said. 

She looked up in his black eyes—sometimes 
sweet and winning in their smiling light, but 
now lurid and threatening, with a passion and 
fury which he could no longer wholly tame— 
looked up and shuddered. Yes, doubtless, in 
the future, with that’ jealous, uncontrollable 
temper of his, he would find ways enough to 
punish her! Her very timidity and dread of 
him gave her the courage which nothing else 
could give. She dashed his hand away, then 
sprung, like a wild creature, out of the circle, 
and ran down the aisle. 

The chagrined and baffled earl started after 
Lady Alice as she ran; Lord Ross followed 
him; only the rector and the countess stood 
still, looking after that strange flight; the ser- 
vants and Barbara moved quickly to ‘the door. 

Arthur Granbury, who stood quite away 
from the group about the altar, and nearest to 
the door, was the first to reach the vestibule 
and the pavement outside. Lady. Alice, flying 
like some white dove, found a place of refuge 
by instinct. 

Tt was certainly no premeditation which im- 
pelled her to spring into the carriage which 
Barbara had furnished for her expected flight 
with Delorme. ‘ 

**Come!” she cried, wildly, turning her pale 
face and seeing the American coming out of the 
vestibule in advance of the others, ‘you prom- 
ived to help me!” . 

“JT will do what I can,” replied Arthur, 
springing to her'side. “Off, &oachman! Take 
any road you choose; and if you distance pur- 
suit you shall have ten guineas,” and the driver 
did not spare his’ horses. 

Lord Ross leaped into one of the castle coach- 
es; but it was large and heavy, and the fat 
coachman and the fat horses weré not equal to 
the occasion. Swear as he might, tear the 
whip from the servant’s hand and lash the 
animals himself, fret and fume and curse the 
carriage, the coachman, the day, everybody— 
all this did not enable him to keep up with the 
escaping pair. 


It was a curious runaway. Something of its : 


strangeness, of its ludicrous aspect even, sug- 


gésted itself to Lady Alice’ as their vehicle 
whirled over the first five miles of road; she 
turned to her companion and, smiling faintly,. 
said, with some of her natural archness: 

“T did not expect to run away with you,. 
sir!” and then, before he could ask her if she: 
had any lady friend to';whom he could take 
her, her fair little head, all bare save for the 
bridal-vail, drooped against his shoulder, and 
he found, to his dismay, that’ the excitement 
had been too much for her—as soon ds she had: 
felt herself comparatively safe she had taken 
the opportunity to faint away. 

The day was cold; the lady unprepared for a. 
long drive—not even a’ shawl to throw over 
the satin and lace of her bridal dress. 

“Driver, we must stop somewhere.” 

“Yes, sir. There’s a cottage just abead, sir 
—a turn of the road will bring it to view. 
There’s'a aunt o’ mine owns it an’ lives in it, sir. 
We might drop the young lady there, an’ drive 
on as'if nothink ’ad ’appened—the bend an’ the 
trees will purwent their a-seeing of us leaving 
her there: Tl just) speak a sly word to the ole 
woman, an’ she'll take good care o’ the lady un- 
til we can come back fer her to-night. What 
do you say, sir?” 

The best thing that can be done. She will 
freeze here; and she is in a dead faint, now.” 

“Here's the cottage now. My aunt’sa clean 
body, an’ will see to her better ’an we can; 
she’s in the nussing line, you know, sir. We 
must be quick about it, or that there other ve- 
hicle will be around the turn. So, now, whoa, 
Sam. Don’t you get out, sir; I'll justearry her 
in—she isn’t a hinfant’s weight —an’ the ole wo- 
man ’ll know what to do for her. There, now, 
it’s all right. We'll drive on like mad, as if 
we had her in here; an’ we'll make aten-mile 
cirkut an’ get back to the village.” 

The driver’s mwse succeeded. Lord Ross’ 
carriage came dashing around the turn just as 
the first one had got well under way again, 
and passed the cottage, unsuspiciously, in full 
pursuit. 

In the course of a couple of hours Mr. Gran- 
bury found himself at the inn. Paying the 
driver the ten guineas he had promised him, 
and charging him to come before dark, for 
further instructions, he entered the inn, and 
was met by Barbara and a tall young gentle- 
man, whom she introduced to him, with a 
slight blush, as Mr. Dunleath. 

‘He has not been here five minutes,” she said. 
“He came on as soon as the track could be 
cleared; and, fearing he was too late to prevent 
the marriage, he came directly here to learn 
what he could about the affair. What have 
you done with Lady Alice?” 

‘Left her in the care of an old nurse in a 
cottage by the roadside. I shall be only too 
glad to direct’ Mr. Dunleath where to find her; 
for I do not wholly like the responsibility I so 
rashly assumed. Abduction of a young lady 
under age is no light misdemeanor to be guilty 
of; and in a strange country, too.” 

“T hope you never will repent your gene- 
rous aid,” spoke Delorme, warmly, pressing the 
young man’s hand; his eyes went searchingly 
from Arthur’s face to’ Barbara’s, and the sad- 
ness of his look touched Barbara’s very soul,, 
which she vainly tried to enwrap in pride.. 
That sadness she attributed wholly to the death 
of his boy--that jealousy of her companion. 
had anything to do with it she could not un- 
derstand. She yearned to speak some words 
of sympathy in Delorme’s ear; but Lady Al- 
ice would ‘do that before many hours. She 
must not forget that he belonged to Lady Al- 
ice; no, nor that he was one who would’ speak 
an untruth, upon temptation. 

Arthur Granbury, little dreaming that this 
was his rival he saw before him—little dream- 
ing of the relations these two had once held to- 
ward each other} or‘of the stormy sea of emo- 
tion now rising and falling in Barbara’s throb- 
bing bosom—was' very’ pleasant to Mr. De- 
lorme Dunleath, giving him directions to go to 
Sam Hicks, the driver, who would take him to 
Lady Alice Ross; and pressing him to call upon 
him at the inn, that evening, to report to Miss 
Rensellaer, who would be anxious about it— 
how the young lady was faring. 

“Thank you, Mr. Granbury,” Delorme had 
responded, earnestly, though still with that 
shadowed face. ‘After what has passed we 
are bound to be friends. That is, if you wilk 
allow it. I must'see you again, by all means. 
And J sincerely hope no trouble will come to 
you for what you have done this day.” 

“JT expect my father to-night or to-morrow,” 
said Barbara, “‘ and then we shall go at once te 
London. But if £ can be of any service ta 
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Lady Alice, either here, or after we reach Lon- 
don, pray, Mr. Dunleath, let me know.” 

How cold that silvery-sweet voice was—how | 
coldly kind. It was intolerable to have her 
speak to him that way, to have her throw Lady 
Alice on his hands with that’ meaning air, to | 
have that Mr. Granbury watching her every | 
movement with the adoring airof an accepted | 
lover. Yes, intolerable! worse than the loss | 
of the noble boy he had mourned as his own, 
Delorme bowed stiffly and walked away—if he 
had tried to speak his choking voice would 
have betrayed him. 

“Tt is strange that no one comes to molest 
me,” remarked Arthur, when Delorme had 
gone to consult the driver. ‘‘ The news does 
not appear to have reached the village at all. 
Perhaps they will pursue a wise course, and 
attempt to hush it up.” 

It was strange that even Lord Ross, breath- 
ing vengeance, did not burst into Dunleath vil- 
lage after the abductor. 

Meantime, Delorme, always wise and tem- 
perate, concluded that he would have an inter- 
view with his aunt before he attempted to 
place himself in the position of Lady Alice’s 
protector. If he took Lady Alice under his 
eare it must be as his wife: 

Delorme was not ready for so decisive a 
step. 

That sight of Barbara in the village inn had 
made such a course impossible to him. 

After a talk with Sam Hicks he set out, on 
the chilly winter afternoon, to walk to the 
castle; but before he reached it he learned 
what had happened at the cathedral after Lady 
Alice and Mr. Granbury had fled, and Barbara 


had walked off by herself. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AND AGAIN BEFORE THE ALTAR. 

CHRISTMAS morning dawned over Dunleath | 
—castle towers, cathedral spires, village and | 
bay—white and breathless. The first snow of | 
the season had fallen, silently and softly as 
down, during ‘the night, and sunrise revealed 
it clinging to tree and bush and building so 
thickly and so lightly—while the world was 
wrapped in such a tender, noiseless silence-- 
that this snow seemed sent to muffle the world 
in a sort of ghostly mourning. 

For Christmas, in the small world of Dun- 
leath, was not a day of festivity, as it. should 
have been. It had been set for the wedding 
day of the young earl. But no marriage-bells 
rung out their merry chimes. Instead of that, 
over the ghostly stillness and the ghostly white- 
ness sounded the deep tolling of the funeral- 
bells. 

Herbert, seventh Earl of Dunleath, to the 
sound of that melancholy music, entered the 
great cathedral—not joyfully, with high- 
throbbing heart, as the bridgegroom of a;warm 
young bride--but slowly, with pale face and 
pulseless bosom, as the bridegroom of Death, 
was he borne within the portal and placed be- 
fore the altar. 

Wiis bridal day was his burial day. 

The castle which had so long been closed to 
visitors was open to all, People of rank from 
all over England came to the funeral. Hight 
young nobles walked beside the bier. The 
people of the country flocked in a vast throng 
to the cathedral. No longer was the broken- 
hearted mother compelled to keep her friends 
and strangers at a distance from her darling— 
her son, whom she would fain haye hidden, 
during his unhappy life, in her very heart, if 
thus she could have s' ielded his infirmities 
from the eyes of the curious and the scandal- 
loving. There was no infirmity now to hide. 
God had healed him. 

Herbert looked very beautiful as he lay in 
his coffin. The thick-clustering ringlets lay 
darkly on his high, white forehead; the long 
black Jashes of his closed eyes lay tenderly on 
his pale cheeks; his delicately-molded features 
were fine and perfect as if carved in ivory. 

There remained no trace of the fearful 
spasms in the midst of which he had passed out 
of life. 

The convulsions to which he was subject had 
seized him as he pursued Lady Alice down the 
church aisle, 

This was why Lord Ross only had joined in 
the chase along the road. Miss Rensellaer had 
noticed that the earl staggered and fell near 
the vestibule; but she had gone immediately 
outside, and finding the runaway girl safe in 
Arthur's, charge, had walked quietly back to 
the inn, and so did not learn the shocking tid- 
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spasms were more frightful than they had ever 
been. Jackson was there, with the remedies 
which the doctor had taught him to use; but 
the delicate frame of the earl had been. too of- 
ten and too severely racked to bear the terri- 


ble strain of» this fit, which rage, disap- | 


pointment, jealousy, and the attempt to seize 
the flying girl, had combined to bring upon 
him. The countess, gazing with equal mental 
torture upon this suffering which she could not 
relieve, had scarcely given the order for a ser- 
vant to hasten for the physician, before she re- 
called it. 
‘It is too late. He is dead. Oh, my son!” 


Yes, he was dead. There in the sanctuary | 


which selfish parents would have profaned with 
empty vows, his young life went out. 


For a time not even the rector ventured to | 


interfere with the mother’s awful grief. But, 
at last, he lifted her from her son’s dead body, 


and would have aided in bearing her to the | 


other carriage standing outside. 

Then the strength of pride in the character 
of the Countess of Dunleath came out. Her 
pride, for herself and her dead boy, came out. 
Lifting herself haughtily from the«clergyman’s 
arm, standing erect and fronting around upon 
the witnesses of the scene—her handsome, hag- 
gard face making an impression upon them 
which helped them to obey her order—she com- 
manded that none who had been present during 
the last half-hour should ever betray Lady Al 


ice’s refusal to. marry the earl, or the fact that | 
| in London,” 


he had died from the effects of that refusal 
Vhe idea must prevail, she said, that they had 
come to the cathedral to decorate it for the 
Christmas festivities. Lf any other story ever 
went abroad, she should trace it to its source. 
She then instructed. the rector to communi- 
cate with Lord Ross and his daughter as quick- 
ly as possible; to do all in his power to prevent 
scandal going abroad; asked him to bring home 


her boy to the castle; and walked steadily. te | 


her carriage which she entered without assist- 
ance, followed by the weeping maids, and was 
driven back to her desolate hearthstone, 

It was this Delornye learned when he started 
to walk to the castle. He met the curate by 
the church steps and was told enough to send 
him back to the village, where he saw Mr. 


tation between them was, that Sam Hicks was 
bribed to keep his part in the day’s tragedy a 
profound secret, forever; and that he drove Mr. 
Dunleath to the cottage where Lady Alice was 
Aiding—that she came forth at Delorme’s bid- 
ding, and was taken, under his charge, to the 
rectory, where the terrible news was broken to 
her, and where she remained for the night, un- 
der the care of Mrs. St. John. 


Yes, so powerful was the desire on the part | 


of the countess to still hide from the world the 
‘worst facts as to her son’s affliction, that she 
sent, the day after his death, to Lady Alice, an 
imperative order to return to the castle and 
comport herself as.became the widowed be- 
trothed of the dead, 

The awe-stricken girl, weighed down by a 


guilty sense of the consequences of her rebel- | 
lion, was quite willing to obey this order; she | 


was hurried to the castle, and there the officials 
tortured her with measurements for her mourn- 
ing. 
There was no danger that the keenest ob- 
servers would suspect the truth, for her pallid 
face, her silence, her drooping figure, had as 
much the semblance of grief as remorse. 

She remained in her room, and no gossip 
could find fault with her want of feeling. 

The countess kept her room. Not once did 
the two meet, until they met by the coffin to 
take a last look at that dead face before the lid 
was screwed down. Then, by chance, the of- 
fender met the eyes of the woman she had dis- 
obeyed, and the look in them was so awful that 
poor little Alice felt that it would kill her to 
meet that look a second time. 

There was no danger that she would again 
meet it. 

From her lonely room*the mother saw the 
Jong funeral cortege wind away, through the 
shrouding snow, to the cathedral; from her 
window Lady Alice watched it, too; but they 
did not meet to comfort one another in their 
sorrow. 

Another week, after the music of the tolling 
bells had died away on the winter air, Lord 
Ross and his daughter remained, by her re- 
quest, at her house; but the countess never 


ings. | came out of her room, 


The countess,’ the rector, curate, and aie “Her look was a curse,” thought Alice, 
vants, remained with the sufferer, whose | 


shuddering; ‘‘I hope never to meet it again—I 
hope to go away without seeing her,” and she 
did so go away. 

During that week Alice only saw Delorme 
alone once—for a few minutes in the drawing- 
room; and then he had been very sad and un- 
communicative—certainly, had said nothing to 
her of love, or their future, except to inquire, 
kindly, where he could call upon her, in Lon- 
don, when he came up there, as he expected to 
do within a fortnight. 

“Tam sure I don’t know where papa is go- 
ing to stop,” she had answered him, trembling 
and crying. ‘‘ Papa is very poor, you know, 
and he blames me for everything. Heis dread- 
fully angry with me. Iam afraid to be with 
him. He says, if I had obeyed him, this would 
have been my home, and I would not have had 
to pay dearly for it either—that he and the 
countess knew that—that—Herbert could not 


| possibly live two years. Oh, is it not horrible? 


—and for him to talk so! He says I may take 
care of myself now.” 

“Well, I will try to see. you in town,” was 
all the answer Delorme had made to this pite- 
ous appeal, 

And then Lady Alice had asked him if her 
friends, the Americans, were still at the inn; 
and Delorme had informed her that they left 
Dunleath) the day after the earl’s death, the 


| lady’s father having arrived that night. 


“Have you their address?” Lady Alice had 
timidly inquired, _‘‘I should like to. see Miss 
Rensellaer when we go to town, if she: is still 


“T know nothing about them—did not ask 
for their, address, Lady Alice,” had been the 
rather cold reply.. ‘‘They may be on their 
way back to New York by this time.” 

Poor child! even Delorme was indifferent to 
her. Afraid of her father—who had. only spo- 
ken to her once since the funeral, and then to 
threaten and upbraid her—shrinking from the 
countess as from a phantom of wrath—not 
knowing what she was to do, or what. would be- 
come of her, she was wretched enough, 

Her white face, and eyes dim with weeping, 
were in keeping with her mourning garments: 

In a week Lord Ross took his daughter away. 
The countess did not leave her room to say 


| farewell. After they were gone, she sent for 
Granbury again; and the result of the consul- | 


Delorme to come to her. 

Tears burst suddenly from his sad eyes at 
sight of his aunt’s face—haggard, old, changed, 
but haughty still. 

“Oh, aunt!” -he cried, trying to take her 
hand; but she refused it, 

His tears even appeared to offend her. 


“That bas come to pass,” she said to him, in 


a slow, cold, dead kind of voice, “which I 
would have given my life to prevent. . My son 
is dead, without an heir, and you are the eighth 
Earl of Dunleath. ~This castle is yours, with 
all that is in it. I sent for, you to say that to- 
morrow I shall go to my town-house—my 
own, mind you—leaving you in full possession 
here,” ; 

‘‘ Aunt, you are cruel to speak soto me. I 
do not want the title; I do not want this place. 
Remain here in peace as long as you like, I 
shall not annoy you with the sight of my face. 
Next week, or the week after, I start for Egypt, 
to be away all winter.” 

“Go or come, as you please, Earl of Dun- 
leath, it is nothing tome. I could not endure 
to stop here now. Did they not tell me,” she 
condescended to ask, after a pause, “that your 
son died, too?’ 

“‘ Herbert’s child died of scarlet fever the 
day before his father,” answered Delorme, 
looking full in his aunt's face. 

For once the proud woman winced. Quickly 
recovering herself, she said: 

““You know the truth at last, then?” 

“Yes. And I only remain at Dunleath Cas- 
tle, until the body of the dead boy can be for- 
warded here. I want to see it placed by his 
father’s side in our ancestral vaults. When 
that is over, lam going away for I know not 
how long.” 

“ And—Lady Alice?’ the countess forced her- 
self te inquire. 

“What about her?’ 

‘You will marry her some day. Not too 
soon, for the sake of my poor boy?” 

“Not soon, aunt, you may rest assured of 
that.. I shall provide for her maintenance, if 
her father casts her off. But I am not inclined 
to marriage myself; at least, not soon. Change, 
travel, the life of a rover, will best suit me.” 

‘“T will bid you farewell now, then, nephew, 
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Tstiall not see! you again, for:I/shall not leave 
imy room until Ileave it to-go’ out from these 
doors forever.” 

“Varewell, aunt. God be with you, Iam 
sorry that you turn against me—that you will 
not allow me to be a somin place of him you 
have lost.” 

He said it-very humbly, very tenderly; but 
the unyielding woman, ‘sorely as she needed a 
friend and helper, waved her handsias of wav- 
ing him away, and he bowed his head and went 
out. 

A groan was’ crushed back on Delorme’s lips 

as he descended: the stairs) He was'an earl 
now, rich, independent, unfettered, with ‘the 
world ‘before him where to choose ”—but he 
was desolate and unhappy. ‘He walked through 
the ancient, pictured hall, through the. luxuri- 
ous drawring-rooms, the pleasant library, star- 
ing ‘through ‘the windows at the walks and 
fountains, rosé-gardens and terraces wrapped 
in ‘snow. “Ah! df ‘she were here; how the-old 
castle would ‘charge into a fairy palace of all 
pleasure and delight! 
“But she was lost’to him. That Mr. Gran- 
bury—such a ‘fitie, lovable, handsome, courtly 
gentleman—had saved her life, been her sole 
‘companion and protéctor through all her'trou- 
‘bles; it! was ‘plain’ to seé*how he felt toward 
Barbara—his every look proved that he adored 
the ground she’ touchéd with her ‘foot. She 
would, or did’ already, ‘return’ his affection. 
They would make a splendid pair. Fate had 
always been against him—had dogged him 
from his boyhood. He had lost the sole wo- 
man in the world whom it was possible for him 
to care to love for a wife. 

‘And then he thought of fair, timid, woman- 
ly; yet childish'little Alice, © She would love 
him, and be gratéful for his kindness. 

What was his duty toward her? 

He had neyer yet explained away the mis- 
take she had made in hor mainer of taking 
what he said ‘to her in the’ lime aventie. She 
had, theréfore, aright to expect that he would 
make some explicit avowal to her before he 
went away on a long journey. 

Wandering about the sumptuous rooms of 
Dunléath Castle, looking over the broad acres 


which his cousin had let fail from’ dead hands | 
itito his ‘own—suddenly, Delorme ‘took a reso- | 


‘ution which’ ended alll his wavering, and deci- 
ded his future. ; ; 
' One’ week from then the castle was abandon- 
ed to ‘the care’ of the ancient butler and the 
housekeeper—the gates were locked, the furni- 
ture covered, the rooms closéd. 

The countess had gone ‘to her town-house, 
there to slowly ‘wither away uhder a grief 
which she refused to share with others. 

The new earl had gone to London also—per- 
haps not to stop long; but, at all events, to de- 
cide his fate. _ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘A| SWEET INTERCESSOR. 


BARBARA sat by a window of her parlor in a 
London hotel, looking down dreamily and ra- 
ther drearily into the dull, foggy, crowded 
street. The spirited head drooped sadly, the 
proudly-ctirved lips trembled, and the’ deep, 
sweet, serious eyes were bright with tears that 
grew and grew, ready to fall at a movement of 
the long, black lashes. : 

Yet Barbara had nothing to be sad about: so 
she said to herself. ~ The news was good. Aunt 
Margaret had been heard from, and was safe 
and well. The boat in which she had escaped 
from the burning steamer had been found by a 
passing ship bound to Oporto, and all its in- 
mates taken on board and made comfortable. 


The ship had put in to the first Spanish port | 
is 3 Mar to talk with you.” 


and left, its rescued ones; and thence aunt Mar- 


garet had dispatched messages to New York, | 


and these had been forwarded to London, and 
she had been answered and directed to come as 
soon as possible to London, where her niece 
would be found, along with Mr. Rensellaer ana 
her nephew, all awaiting her arrival. 
Barbara’s father and Herman were even now 
gone to the train to receive this precious rescued 
one, who was coming on the cars from Dover. 
Barbara was overflowing with joy on that ac- 
‘count—yet she did not appear happy. ' 
Herman had been so hateful since he came 
over — unbearable, impertinent, intolerable. 
Her eyes flashed through their tears when she 
‘hought of it. At first he had been jealous of 
Arthur Granbury; so jealous, as to treat that 
hero and gentleman, who had saved her life 
and been so respectful and so kind and so con- 
siderate under all the delicate circumstances in 


| 
| which they were thrown together—treat Arthur 
with gruff disrespect. 

Then, after Mr, Granbury—very: low-spirit- 
ed) and dejected at her constant) reply to his 
love-making that she had once loved some one 
élse, and was not then in a state of mind to ac- 
cept anybody—had left, to transact in’ Paris 
the important business which he had too long 
neglected, to remain with her until he could 
place her safely in her father’s hands; then, 
Herman had impatiently demanded that she 
should keep her promise and marry him right 
away. 

This, of course, she had resolved never to do, 
and she told him so—told him that she had act- 
ed only from pique in promising him) that she 
repented of her folly; that.'she wouldn’t marry 
him if he was the last man in the world. 

“You only want my property, anyway,” 
she had ‘said to him. (‘I will tease aunt Mar- 
garet to leave! you all of hers, if that will con- 
sole you,” but he had been ugly and disagree- 
able, refusing to take ‘‘ no” for an answer. 

It was not the thought of Herman’s persecu- 
tions, however, which caused those diamond 
tear-drops to glisten on Barbara’s long eyelash- 
es. It was not pity for poor Arthur Gran- 
bury’s bitter disappointment. She'was' think- 
ing—as she thought, all the time, night and 
day—of the cold) manner in which Delorme 
had turned from her at the inn in Dunleath. 

Ah! if he had but whispered one word of 
pleading, she knew that her weak heart would. 
have played traitor, and that she would have 
gladly forgiven him all, even the deception he 
had used toward her. 

No! it was evident that'he did not care for 
her to recall her first mad words of scorn and 
dismissal! He was contented to have affairs 
between them stand as they were.’ He had 
another love already !—had not’ Lady Alice told 
her all about that? : 

‘But I shall never marry Arthur,” Barbara 
thought, as the quivering tears finally fell, 
staining the delicate silk which’ rose and fell 
with‘her hurried breath. ‘‘ Delorme may have 
Lady Alice as soon as he pleases. I understand 
myself better now—I am not the headstrong 
child that T was!’ I will’not marry, neither 
from spite, nor to'please the man who loves me, 
since I do not return the feeling. Ihave trifled 
with Herman—shamefully. 1 will not trifle 
with Mr. Granbury. © He is noble and gener- 
ous. I willgive hima decided negative when 
he returns from Paris. My life is laid out for 
me; Tam determined how it shall be’ I will 
live always with papa, devote myself to him, 
until he dies—then, I will join some society for 
doing good, and will spend my money—” 

Her thoughts, which had taken such a flight 
into the future, were recalled by a rap at the 
door. 

“ Entrez,” she called out, in her silver voice, 
thinking it must be the parlor-maid, for it was 
not yet time for her friends to return from the 
train. 

The door opened, and a delicate little figure, 
élad in mourning, glided info the room. 

“Lady Alice Ross!” 

“Yes, Miss’ Rensellaer.. I found your ad- 
dress by getting a’ friend’to look at the hotel 
registers. I was'so anxious to see you before 
you went back to America. I was determined 
to find you.” 

She stopped, panting a little with the excite- 
ment of her own purpose, the faint rose-color 
breaking out in her’ pale young face; Barbara, 
brushing away her own tears, running forward 
to her and catching héertwo hands friendlily and 
kissing her, and saying: 

“T am so glad to see you. Sitdown. Isn’t 
it nice that I happen to be alone?” 


“Yes, Iam glad to find you’ alone. TI want 


The blush which had come into her visit- 
or’s pale face died out; the young girl who 


| received ‘her felt her color changing too; her 


very heart almost ceased to beat. She knew, 
without waiting to be told, that Lady Alice 
“had’ come to say something about Delorme. 
Was it to inform her of their speedy marriage? 
The two pale young’ creatures eyed each other 
intently for a minute; it was as if each was 
trying to read the other’s heart. 

Finally Barbara said, as a reminder to her 
companion, that the time for confidence was 
brief: 

“T expect my friends back here in half an 
hour.” 

“Miss Rensellaer,” began Lady Alice, in a 
very low voice, “I saw Delorme Dunleath last 
evening. He is only in town fora day or two 


| _on his way to the Mediterranean—but he 


=a] 


paid mea visit—and we had,a long talk toge- 
ther.” 

She. paused; the American girl’s unfathom- 
able, eyes were fixed on her face, but she \said 
nothing, and the visitor went on: 

“ We had. along; friendly, confidential talk. 
Much reason’ as L have to be grateful to De- 
lorme, and may yet have, I shall never. beso 
grateful to him for any service he may render 
me, as I am for speaking the truth to, me last 
evening. It’ was not a pleasant thing for him 
to do—nor forme to hear—at first: But itpwas 
the right thing, and oh, I would. not, for the 
whole world, that he should have failed to ex- 
plain to me how things really were!,, You re- 
member I told you that/he had said he; loved 
me?’here the. Door: childs blushed,, faltered, 
and the tears sprung into her appealing blue 
eyes; “it was all a mistake—an, absurd, mis- 
take on my part, Miss Rensellaer.,,. He put the 
dase of a lady to me; and I thought he meant 
me, when he did not at-all.He has never felt 
anything for me but brotherly friendship. | He 
told: me alleverything!—how he, had never 
loved a woman but one, and; she had cast,him 
off !—how he loved her still,;and should neyer 
eareifor any other)» Then he said to. me that, 
as the girl he loved was indifferent) to him—in- 
deed, prdébably engaged: to\another—did I wish 
him to marry me? I was poor, friendless:and 
in trouble—ifLasked ity he would, marry me, 
that he might bea protector to me; but that I 
must ‘understand that he had nothing warmer 
than a kind affection to give me. It was very 
hard for me to»bear, at: first, after Ihad:be- 
lieved’ otherwise,” continued the pale girl, look- 
ing up frankly into: the dark eyes fixed,on her 
lips with a strange, startled, eager look; “very, 
very hard! But I was-so glad he told me the 
truth in time; and I thanked| him sificerely, 
and assured him’ that I would not marry him 
now, no!matter im what strait Iwas, ‘I have 
had a lesson,’ Isaid.' ‘Poor Herbert, I did not 
want to be forced to marry him, nor do J want 
you, Delorme, to be forced to marry me; such 
a wnion would surely, prove an unhappy one, 
Tam not blind,’ I'said, ‘or utterly selfish. You 
do not quite understand me yet, Délorme! and 
then I'asked the name of the girl to whom he 
had once beén betrothed, and who had cast him. 
off.” 

“ Did he tell you?” whispered Barbara. 

“Yes, he told me,” and -Alice’s little gloved 
hand sought hers. ‘‘ Ladvised him to seek her 
out, and try fora reconciliation. ‘It is only 
9 misunderstanding,’ I'said; but my heart fail- 
ed me, for I remembered how fond of you the 
gentleman seemed who was with you at. the 
inn,” and Lady Alice looked sharply into the 
flushing countenance before’ her. 

‘¢Delorme Dunleath willfully deceived me,” 
spoke up Barbara, passionately. ‘Did he tell 
you, Lady Alice, that he won my promise to 
marry him under the assurance that I was his 
first, only love?—that he allowed me to become 
engaged to him without betraying to me that 
he had been married—that his divorced wife 
was living—that he had a child?” * 

She ‘spoke impetuously—her breath came 
hard, her eyes flashed. 

“Yes, he told me all—told me what you had 
not faith enough in him to wait tohear. May 
I tell it to you?—do let me!” 

*¢Did he send you here?” ’ 

“No, indeed! ‘Delorme is too proud for that, 
He does not dream that I am ‘coming here to- 
day. I shall tell you—I came here to tell you 
all—and you must not deny me the privilege. 
Poor, poor Delorme! If you do not pity him, 
as Ido, then you never loved him, Miss Ren- 
sellacr,, He was the victim of a vile plot— 
trapped, fooled—under the guise of a frolic— 
into a marriage with a woman he did not even 
respect—for whom he never felt a particle of 
love,” ‘and Lady Alice, speaking swiftly, 
warmly, eloquently told the whole shameful 
story, covering Mrs. Courtenay, and the proud 
countess, too, with infamy, and making out the 
lad, who was the victim of this selfish conspi- 
racy, the martyr he really had been. 

“When Delorme sought your father to ask 
his consent to pay his addresses to you, he told 
him the whole story. He desired to tell ey- 
erything to you, also; but your father thought 
the story too sadand shameful a one for your 
innocent ear, and himself asked Delorme to de- 
lay repeating it to you until after you were his 
wife,” concluded his eloquent defender. ‘‘ De- 
lorme did not tell the shadow of a falsehood 
when he swore to you that you were his first 
and only love. In all these matters, where he 
has appeared to disadvantage, he has been the 
victim of others. Even I had to help dispar- 
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age him in your eyes,” added Lady Alice, 
again blushing. ‘‘And because I had uncon~ 


sciously done so—and because he isso dear to | 


me that I wish to see him happy—I have come 
to you, with these explanations, which he is 
too independent to make, inthe hope that you 
will forgive him. Do, do send for him, and 
make it all up! It is not too late! 
will be! He expects to start ona long journey 
to-morrow. Miss Rensellaer, you are not en- 
gaged to that Mr. Granbury, are you?” 

“No,” said Barbara, with a sort of sob in 
her voice. 

*¢ And you do still love dear Delorme, do you 
not?” 

Barbara’s eyes were sparkling, her cheeks 
glowing, dimples growing about her . rosy 
mouth: a sudden splendor shone out. of her 
countenance that amazed and fascinated her 
visitor. 

“T believe you do-love; him,” murmured 
Lady Alice, squeezing her two hands. ‘TI wish 
he could see you now!—you look as happy as 
an angel.” 

“Dol?” asked Barbara; and then, like an 
April cloud in the sun, she burst out crying. 

“There, there, there, darling!” cried Lady 
Alice, patting her cheek, when she had. sobbed 
long enough. ‘‘ Wipe your eyes, now, and 
write him alittle note—just a word.” 

“But I shall not know where to send it. 
And he is going away to-morrow!’—tears 
again. _ : 

“J will see that he gets it—this aftertioon.” - 
“Lady Alice, you are the sweetest, most un 
selfish girl I ever heard of. I did not dream 

there were any such treasures,” 

“Write your note, dear, before those friends 
intrude.” 

Barbara rushed to her writing-desk; it did 
not take her a moment to pen the single short, 
sweet line which she-inclosed in an envelope, 
sealed with a kiss, and gave to her friend, 

* And now, I must~not be all selfish, when 
you are such a darling! How are you getting 


‘along? Is your father reconciled to you? Are 


you in any trouble?’ asked Barbara, as her 
visitor rose to go. 

*‘My father has utterly discarded me—dis- 
owned me. He swears that he will never own 
mevas-hischild. I am stopping with an aunt 
—who is poor asIam! Ishall have to go out 
as a governess—in fact, I have already adver- 
tised for a place.” 

“ And will Delorme allow that?’ asked Bar- 
bara, ‘excitedly. 

“He is not willing—has tried to dissuade 
me—offered mea share of all his possessions; 
but Imust have my own way about this. [, 
too, must be independent,” and a look came 
into the flower-like young face, surprising Bar- 
bara by showing her the dignity, the self-re- 
spect and womanly feeling of this pale little 
creature, who had seemed so timid and irreso- 
lute. 

Barbara kissed her, impulsively, saying: 

“This -is-not our last meeting? I cannot 
have itso. May I come to your aunt’s house 
to-morrow?” 

Lady Alice hesitated, but ended by writing 
the address. 

‘¢ And now, indeed, I must go, 
you say to Delorme?” 

“Task him to call on me this. evening at 
eight o’clock.” 

“You may expect him, then; for IT am go- 
ing to place this note in his hands myself.” 

The two girls embraced, and the settee de- 
parted. 

That evening Barbara Rensellaer Balled in 
her own_old manner, willful, capricious, but 
charming. Aunt Margaret had returned, as 
expected; there -had been a-most joyful family 
reunion in that particular private parlor of 
the great hotel; tears shed by the two- ladies; 
and thrilling ‘stories told of ‘“hair-breadth 
’scapes;” and aunt Margaret had been supplied 
with a cup of tea and put to rest on the sofa 
for an hour-or two. - 

Then Barbara had retired to her bedroom to 
make a ravishing toilet; but first she had whis- 


What do 


. pered to her papa that she wanted to celebrate 


auntie’s return bya sumptuous dinner at eight 
o'clock, served in their, own parlor—wouldn’t 
he give the necessary orders, and send out for 
flowers, and so formnt - 

The “and so forth ® meant, an extra Zupply | 
of wax candles. 

‘Wher she'came back'to the parlor dressed | 
pale pink silk, with a white rose in ner posom 
and another in her hair—hair indescribably 
cunning, nestling in a thousand little jetty 


But it soon | 


rings about her low, smooth forehead and daz 


yealing neck—Herman stared at her in a sort of 


dazed admiration,’ _Then he felt that_he would 
like the world'to admire his beautiful cousin, 


He wanted to hasten the dinner, so.as to get | 
off to the opera;-and was cross when=Barbara»| 


told him, decidedly, that she should not go out | 
any where that evening. 

“Did you get yourself up in that style just 
for aunt Margaret?” he asked, suspiciously. 


She flashed a dazzling, mocking smile at him | 


for reply. 

Then she ordered the waiters, fmponaery ely, 
to bring more candlesticks; with her own 
hands she arranged the pountifal supply of 
roses and ‘rare flowers which her lavish father 
had obtained at her request. 

- “We are going to have ‘a feast,” shé cried, 
with silvery laughter, as she shook aunt Mar- 
garet and made her get up and prepare for it. > 

Then she fluttered about \the-room dike -a 
newly-caged bird, looking at her tiny’ watch 
every other moment, 

“You must be hungry,” observed Herman, 
maliciously, seeing her consult) it) for the 
twentieth time. : 

“T am, ‘desperately hungry, cousin Herman. 
You'shall see me eating somebody itp,soon.” 

‘Was that a knock at the door, Barba?’ 

“T think/it was,| papa. 

She ran to the door haat there she stop- 
ped a moment, for her heart gave such’a bound 
she thought it “had burst; she could not get her 
breath; she was pale as death: 

But she made the effort and threw the door 
open. Herman, looking with green eyes, saw 
Delormie Dunleath' step in+saw Barbara fling 
herself into his arms, and heard ‘her sob: 

“Rorgive me!» Forgive me! -I’m 60 sorry 
—oh, how glad I am!” : 

And then he understood-who the rayishing 
toilet, the feast and the flowers was for, and 
that it. was useless for him- longer to think of 
having matters his own way, After shaking 
hands with the unwelcome! visitor he went 
away, without his dinner, to the opera, all by 
himself, while Delorme had his plate at table.” 

Mx. Rensellaer beamed with satisfaction, de- 
claring afterward that he had never enjoyed a ; 
dinner so. much in his life. .He had_always 

been affe et drawn ‘toward Delorme; 
and it did not now detract;from his good quali- 
ties, in the old Knickerbocker’s eyes; that he 
was an earl, with estates to, match his. title. 


a fair representative, Lady Alico Ross, the 
golden-haired English beauty, »over_.whose 
dainty charms half the young swells of New 
York were raving. 

Lady Alice came into the room witha di- 
vine blushes She could=not forget that awvild 
night, when, drenched with rain, and mad with 
the danger which threatened her, she had first 
| intruded into the presence of Mr. Granbury. 

He could not forget it; either. It gave him 
a peculiar interest in her: He had thought her 
very lovely, through all the -passion and ter- 
| ror of that strange night; now, he found her 
sweet, modest, exquisitely fair, graéeful-and 
ladylike; and the appealing blush with which 
she mét him, added a charm which enthralled 
him. 

Arthur had always-been held a man of fault- 
less taste. _ It does not disparage it that what 
Barbara plotted for ~and*hoped for came tc 
pass. By the first of June-he was s0 far recon- 
ciled to her marriage with another, that he con- 
sented to act/as, bést man, to Lady Alice’s first 
bridesmaid, Of course he and Lady Alice 
+were thrown much into eadh jothaer’s society, 
at the .numerous peer and Sp ee 

necessary. 

The. yery night hafons Barbara, ae a 
bride her little friend chime to her, and, hiding 
her fair face on the-bride’s white shontlder, told 
her that Arthur had arranged that their wed- 
ding should followin September. a6 

In this case it turned out that “the first love 
or no lévée,;on which*willfal Barbara had in- 
sisted, was by,no means, absolutely necessary 
to. a life of bliss—it was very well im her case 
—but Arthur and Alice contrived. to get along 
beautifully om second-love- He grows fonder 
and-fonder of his dainty, little wife ¢yery. day 
and week they live together; she never offends 
his severe taste, and every. one. admires her. 

They are exquisitely happy. 

Herman.is not, yet. married; but aunt. Mar- 
garet has left him all. her money, and he plods 
| valong toward wealth,»sufficiently contented. 

: THE- END. 


“T know now why Barba has such a will of {* jj —. 


her own,” he chuckled» to ~himself. 
cut out for a countess.” : : 
Lady Alice’s generosity in coming to her to 


“She'was 


make up her quarrel with Delorme, touched.|. 


Barbara’s heartdeeply.. In her owrihappiness, | 
she could not forget her less fortunate friend: 

The following day she went to call on her. 
They had a long interview, during which. the 
American made 4 ridiculous proposition. 

“Tf you want to teach any one,” said she, 
“come home with me and teach me. P’ma 
dreadful ignoramus,” and thetwo girls laughed 
over the absurdity of the plan. 

However, Barbara.was ‘in earnest—that is, 
in her determination that Lady Aliceshould-go 
home with her for a year’s visit. 

“Your father has no claims on-you; and I 
want you, so much,” she teased, and Delorme 
seriously advising her to do! 80, Lady Alico” 
finally yielded to their wishes, and pompented 
to the plan. : 

“T shall make you as hapuy as. you have 
made mé,” Barbara often assured her, “Before 
the year is over... See if I don’t!” 

Barbara wrote a letter to Arthur Granbury 
while he was yet in Paris, assuring him ‘ofvher » 
undying sisterly affection for him; but that* 
she’ was engaged to the Earl of Dunleath, . 

Arthur was sorely, terribly disappointed; 
yet he was too manly to yield long t6 despond-! 
ency; and it was a comfort to him, through 
all, to reflect that. Miss Rensellaer had at least. 
chosen a Soerigrucn and an earl, since she had 
discarded him. ) 

His speculation in Paris. tithied ott finely; 
he ‘returned home in the spring, more than sat- 
isfied with his ventures, and only sad because 
‘Barbara could never be his, (| 

He called at her father’s house shortly after 
her ‘arrival home. Barbara was not yet mar- 
.ried; but the wedding, he understood, was to 
come off in. June, Barbara, when she looked 
at his card and found who it was, immediate- 
| ly set in operation a little plot which she had 
long ago formed. She did not go down to the 
drawing-room immediately—begging to be ex- 
cused for a few moments—but she sent down 
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